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The  following  Essay  was  awarded  a  Vrhc  offered  by 
the  St.  Andrew's  Society  of  Glasgow.     %  the  terms 
of   competition    the  copyright    of   the    essay   remained 
with  the  author;  and  as  it  was  written  with  a  view  to 
publication,   it   is    now  given    to    the   world    with    such 
alterations  and  additions   as   have   been    suggested    on 
revision.     The  essay  rep^c-ents   the  fruit   of  studies   in 
which   the  author  has  been    accustomed   to   find   relief 
from  severer  professional  work  ;  and  h,s   object   in   its 
publication  will  be  attained,  if  it  afford   to  his   readers 
any  of  the  recreation  which   its  studies   have  brought 
to  hmiself,  while  it   may   not  be  w^ithout  service  even 
to  the  student  of  the  literature  which  it  reviews.     All 
other  necessary  information  with  regard  to  the  general 
object   and    plan    of    the   work    will    be    found    in    the 
Introduction. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

"  I  .knew  a  very  wise  man  that  believed  that' if  a' man  were 
permitted  to  make  all  the  ballads,  he  need  not  care  who 
should  make  the  laws  of  a  nation. "-Fi.ktcher  <.f  Sai.toun, 
in  a  Letter  to  the  Marquis  of  Montrose,  etc. 


It  is  desirable  that  the  reader  of  the  followin-  essay 
should  notice  the  precise  subject  to  which  it  is  limited. 
The  essay  is  simply  an  investigation  of  the  influence 
which  the  ballads  and  songs  of  Scotland  may  be  shown 
to  have  exerted  on  the  character  of  the  Scottish  people. 
It  makes  no  pretension,  therefore,  to  be  a  satisfactory 
treatment    of  these  lyrical    productions    in    any  other 
aspect.     It  is  impossible,  indeed,  to  discuss  the  effect  of 
these  or  of  any  other  productions  of  the  Scottish  mind 
on  the  development  of  Scottish  character,  without  in- 
dicating more    or   less    definitely  the  character  of  the 
productions  themselves;  and,  consequently,  this  essa>' 
contains  a  large  number  of  historical  and  critical  obser- 
vations on    the  ballads  and  .songs    of  Scotland.      The 
extent  to    which   such   observations    were    required   to 
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elucidate  the  main  question  of  the  essay,  will  be  dif- 
ferently determined  by  different  persons ;  and  possibly 
a  rigid  criticism  would  exclude  as  irreleva.it  a  consider- 
able amount  of  what  is  contained  in  the  following 
pages.  But  the  reader  must  meet  with  disappoint- 
ment, who  opens  these  pages  with  the  expectation  of 
finding  in  them  an  exhaustive  treatment  of  the  Scot- 
tish ballads  and  songs  in  general,  or  in  any  particular 
aspect  other  than  that  to  which  the  essay  is  definitely 
limited  by  its  title. 

Even  the  special  inquiry,  however,  to  which  we  are 
thus  confined,  raises  certain  preliminary  questions  which 
cannot  be  accurately  answered  with  ease.  It  involves, 
to  some  extent,  an  inquiry  into  the  national  character  of 
the  Scottish  people,  and  into  the  agencies  by  which  that 
character  has  been  produced  and  modified.  Both  of 
these  inquiries  may  be  ranked  among  the  most  per- 
plexing of  those  intricate  problems  which  the  science 
of  human  nature  encounters  at  every  step  of  its 
progress. 

The  former  of  these — the  inquiry  into  national  cha- 
racter— will,  if  answered  at  all  by  those  who  apprehend 
it  clearly,  be  answered  only  with  diffidence  and  by  an 
indefinite  outline ;  for  the  phenomena,  on  which  an 
answer  must  be  founded,  are  so  subtle  as  often  to 
elude  the  keenest  observation,  so  intricate  as  to  baffle 
the  most  searching  analysis,  so  manifold  as  to  exceed 
the  grasp  of  the  most  comprehensive  imderstanding. 
By  means  of  the   spectrum  we   can    now  analyse    the 
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constitution  of  a  world  at  immeasurable  distance  in 
space  ;  but  what  agent  of  decomposition  can  unfold 
with  certainty  the  character  of  a  nation,  or  even  of  an 
individual  ?  A  remarkable  instance  of  the  difficulty 
involved  in  estimating  even  one's  own  character  is 
furnished  by  the  fact,  that  Goethe  attached  more  im- 
portance to  his  scientific  insight  than  to  his  poetical 
power  ;  and,  in  summing  up  the  results  of  his  life,  de- 
clared that  as  it  had  been  the  mission  of  T.uther  to 
dispel  the  darkness  of  the  Papacy,  so  it  had  been  his 
to  overturn  the  Newtonian  theory  of  co'   jrs  !^ 

The  other  inquiry — that,  namely,  into  th<-  agencies 
b\^  which  a  na*";on's  character  is  developed,  or  into  the 
precise  influence  which  any  particular  agency  may  have 
exerted  on  its  development — is  even  more  difficult  than 
the  preceding.  Here  all  the  machinery  of  philosophical 
induction  breaks  down  under  the  difficulty  of  making 
sufficiently  accurate  and  sufficiently  extensive  observa- 
tions, and  the  collateral  difficulty  of  arranging  the  data 
which  observation  yields  with  a  view  to  legitimate 
inference. 

Now,  if  we  had  to  serve  merely  the  purposes  of 
popular  declamation,  it  would  be  easy  enough,  conceal- 
ing the  difficulty  of  all  such  inquiries,  to  assert  a  number 
of  questionable  platitudes  on  the  Scottish  character  and 
on  the  influences  by  which  it  has  been  formed.  The 
aim  in  the  following  essay  has  been  to  avoid  all  asser- 

i  Eckermann's  "Conversations  of  Goethe,"  vol.  i.,  p.  162.  Compare 
Lewes'  "Life  of  Goethe,"  vol.  ii.,  p.  124. 
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tions  with  reference  to  national  character  and  tlie  causes 
at  work  in  its  development,  except  in  so  far  as  such 
assertions  are  implied  in  the  solution  of  the  main 
problem  with  which  we  have  to  deal. 

This  problem  is  in  reality  twofold.  It  involves  two 
questions :  (i),  whether  any  influence  at  all  has  been 
exerted  on  the  character  of  the  Scottish  people  by 
their  ballads  and  songs  ;  and  (2),  if  so,  what  that  in- 
fluence has  been.  The  preliminary  inquiry,  which  forms 
the  first  of  these  two  questions,  may  be  disposed  of 
easily  in  a  general  way.  The  character  of  a  nation,  as 
well  as  of  an  individual,  is  moulded  by  <?// the  influences 
in  the  midst  of  which  the  nation  or  the  individual  lives. 
It  is  generally,  indeed,  impossible  to  determine  with 
certainty  the  comparative  importance  of  the  influences 
at  work  ;  and  often  the  most  insignificant  in  appearance 
are  the  most  powerful  in  reality.  In  the  early  years  of 
the  Roman  Empire,  for  example,  no  man  could  have 
thought  of  seeking,  among  the  villages  of  Galilee,  the 
events  from  which  were  to  issue  the  most  valuable 
forces  of  subsequent  history  ;  and  biographical  records, 
especially  of  the  religious  life,  have  made  us  familiar 
with  the  fact,  that  the  most  efficient  cause  in  shaping 
an  individual's  character  has  often  been  an  incident 
which  was  externally  of  the  most  trivial  nature.  Ikit 
however  slight  in  appearance  or  in  reality,  every  in- 
fluence, working  upon  the  people  of  a  country  in 
general,  will  contribute  something  to  the  national  cha- 
racter, though   some    influences    may    be   so    slight    as 
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to  be  incapable  of  being  traced.  The  only  question 
therefore,  which  really  remains  for  answer,  is  whether 
we  can  discover,  \n  the  Scottish  character,  any  trace 
of  an  influence  exerted  by  the  Scottish  ballads 
and  soncfs. 

Before  proceeding  to  the  detailed  examination  of  the 
ballads  and  son-s  with  a  V^^^^  to  the   solution  of  this 
question,  it  may  be  well  to  remark,  that  it  is  exceed- 
.ngly  difficult  to  pitch  on  any  feature  of  the  Scottish 
character,  and  say,  without  hesitation,  that  is  due  to  the 
mfluence  of  the  ballads  and  songs  alone.     For  it  is  not 
enough  to  prove  that  the  ballads  and  songs  are  capable 
of  producing  such   an  effect:    numerous  instances  will 
occur  to  anyone,  in  which  the  perplexity  of  a  problem 
IS  precisely  to  discover,  among  several  phenomena  all 
capable  of  producing  a  certain  effect,  zJnch  has  actually 
been    the   cause.      Moreover,   the  agencies  at   work   in 
human  nature,  as  well  as  in  external  nature,  are  often 
thwarted,  counteracted,  in  fact  completely  neutralized, 
by  others;    and  this  circumstance  creates  one  of  the 
main  difficulties  of  all  scientific  inquiry.     In  addition  to 
this,  there  is  a  peculiar  difficulty  attaching  to  inquiries 
concerning  the    agencies  ^^■hich  go  to  form  social  cha- 
racter ;  for  every  such  agency  is   alternately  cause  and 
effect.     A  certain  type  of  character  in  a  people  cannot 
be  due,  for  example,  to  the  agency  of  the  people's  son^s 
alone  ;  for  the  people's  songs  are,  in  the  first  instance 
due  to  Its  character.     Every  manifestation  of  character 
•s  thus  at  once  evidence  of  the  existence  of  a  certain 
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tendency,  and  a  contribution  to  the  force  of  the  tendency 
from  which  it  has  sprung. 

The  presence,  therefore,  of  a  certain  agency  is  not 
sufficient  to  prove  that  it  has  produced  a  certain  effect 
which  it  is  capable  of  producing,  till  it  has  been  shown 
that  the  effect  has  not  been  produced  by  some  other 
coexisting  cause.  How,  then,  must  we  proceed  in  our 
endeavour  to  trace  in  the  Scottish  character  some  fea- 
tures which  are  due  to  the  Scottish  ballads  and  songs  ? 

The  method  adopted  in  the  following  essay  is  the 
only  method  allowed  by  the  nature  of  the  inquiry,  and 
the  only  method  of  arriving  at  reliable  results.  The 
object  has  been,  after  arranging  the  ballads  and  songs 
into  groups,  to  elicit  some  of  the  features  by  which  each 
group  is  distinguished,  to  point  out  the  effects  which 
such  features  are  calculated  to  produce,  and  to  trace 
these  effects  in  Scottish  life.  The  proof  in  each  detail, 
taken  by  itself,  is  not  expected  to  be  convincing  ;  but 
when  the  line  of  argument  is  comprehended  as  a  whole, 
it  must  be  evident  that  the  people  of  Scotland  cannot 
have  continued,  from  generation  to  generation,  singing 
certain  kinds  of  lyrics,  without  the  distinctive  features  of 
these  lyrics  being  stamped,  more  or  less  clearly,  on  the 
character  of  that  people. 

Following,  then,  the  method  thus  indicated,  we  must 
start  with  some  classification  of  the  ballads  and  songs. 
In  doing  so,  a  sentence  or  two  may  not  be  out  place,  to 
define  the  precise  sense  in  which  the  terms  ballad  and 
song  are  severally  employed. 
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1.  Without  going  into  a  history  of  the  various  uses 
of  the  former  term,  it  may  be  defined  as  denoting  a 
lyrical  narrative,  tmgjiided  by  conscious  art,  of  any  event, 
real  or  imaginary,  which  is  calculated  to  excite  emotion. 
It  need  only  be  added,  that,  by  this  definition,  our 
review  is  limited  to  the  genuine  ballad,  and  that  there- 
fore its  modern  imitations  are  excluded.  In  a  critical 
investigation  there  may  be  doubt  as  to  the  genuine- 
ness of  particular  ballads ;  but  for  our  purposes  the 
question  of  genuineness  may  be  left  out  of  view 
altogether.  ■ 

2.  A  song  is  a  lyrical  utterance  of  an  emotion.  It  is 
not  always  possible,  therefore,  to  distinguish  precisely  be- 
tween a  ballad  and  a  song  ;  for  songs  are  often,  perhaps 
commonly,  founded  on  an  event,  imaginary  if  not  real. 
But  when  the  narrative  of  the  event  predominates  over 
the  mere  utterance  of  the  emotion  which  the  event  calls 
forth,  the  lyric  becomes  in  propriety  a  ballad ;  and  vice 
versa.  Still,  some  lyrics  may,  without  impropriety,  be 
classed  either  among  ballads  or  among  songs,  and  are 
consequently  found  in  collections  of  both.  Barbara 
Allan,  commonly  met  with  in  song-books,  partakes 
more  of  the  nature  of  a  ballad  ;  while  Helen  of  Kir- 
connell  and  T/ic  Lament  of  the  Border  JVidozu,  as  well  as 
some  other  lyrics  generally  included  in  our  books  of 
ballads,  are  more  correctly  regarded  as  songs.  The 
^ong  of  Aloses'^  is  a  splendid  specimen  of  lyrical  nar- 
rative, borne  on  by  such  an  impetuous  tide  of  emotion, 

1  Exodus,  chap.  xv. 
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swelling  at  a  great  national  crisis,  that  it  is  difficult  to 
say  whether  the  narrative  or  the  emotional  element 
prevails. 

It  is  impossible  to  suggest  a  perfectly  logical  classifi- 
cation of  the  ballads  and  songs,  or  of  any  other  literary 
works  whatever.  The  following  must  justify  itself 
simply  by  its  convenience  for  our  purposes  : — 

1.  Legendary  ballads  and  son^ — those  in  which  a 
supernatural  element,  embodying  the  superstitions  of  a 
less  scientific  age,  comes  into  play. 

2.  6'^aVz/ ballads  and  songs — those  to  which  the  social 
afTections  or  the  events  of  social  life  furnish  a  theme. 

3.  Romantic  ballads  and  songs — those  in  which  the 
subject  is  an  imaginary,  or  at  least  an  uncertain  event. 

4.  Historical  ballads  and  songs — those  which  contain 
a  poe'.ical  narrative  of,  or  reference  to,  some  known  event 
of  history. 
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"  There  must  thou  wake  perforce  thy  Doric  quill  ; 

'Tis  fancy's  land  to  which  thou  sett'st  thy  feet 

Where  still,  'tis  said,  the  fairy  people  meet, 
Kencath  each  birken  shade,  on  mead  or  hill. 
There  each  trim  lass,  that  skims  the  milky  store, 

To  the  swart  tribes  their  creamy  bowls  allots  ; 
By  night  they  sip  it  round  the  cottage  door, 

While  airy  minstrels  warble  jocund  notes. 
Tiiore  every  herd,  by  sad  experience,  knows 

1  low,  winged  with  fate,  their  elf-shot  arrows  fly. 
When  the  sick  ewe  her  summer  food  forgoes. 

Or,  stretched  on  earth,  the  heart-smit  heifers  lie. 
Such  airy  beings  awe  the  untutored  swain  : 

Nor  thou,  though  learned,  his  homelier  thoughts  neglect  ; 
Let  thy  sweet  Muse  the  rural  faith  sustain  ; 

Tliese  are  the  themes  of  simple,  sure  effect, 
That  add  new  conquests  to  her  boundless  reign, 
And  fill,  with  double  force,  her  heart-commanding  strain." 

Collins'  Ode  on  the  Superstitions  of  the  Scottish  I/ii^hhtmis. 

The  poems  comprehended  under  this  designation,  are 
those  which  involve  a  belief  in  forms  of  agency  incom- 
patible with  the  known  laws  of  nature.  Such  a  belief 
arises  spontaneously  in  any  mind  unacquainted  with  the 
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uniformity  of  typ*"  which  modern  science  has  detected 
in  the  innumerable  varieties  of  being,  and  with  the 
uniformity  of  sequence  which  we  have  been  taught  to 
trace  through  all  the  various  processes  by  which  Nature 
reaches  her  ends.  In  order  to  study  the  legendary  lyrics 
with  profit,  we  must,  therefore,  carry  ourselves  by  imagi- 
nation back  into  those  old  times,  when  the  convictions 
of  science  found  as  yet  no  place  in  the  culture  of  men, — 
when  no  shock  was  given  to  ordinary  human  beliefs  by 
the  idea  of  creatures  which  violated  every  principle  of 
anatomical  structure, — when  an  extraordinary  event, 
instead  of  being  laboriously  referred  to  some  recognized 
agency  of  nature,  was  at  once  explained  as  the  work  c  f 
some  of  those  supernatural  beings  which  peopled  the 
fancy  of  our  ancestors. 

Most  of  the  superstitious  conceptions  thus  originated, 
which  we  come  upon  in  the  legendary  songs  and  ballads, 
have  been  handed  down  from  an  exceedingly  remote 
period,  and,  in  the  course  of  tradition,  have  gathered 
numerous  features  by  which  their  original  shape  is  more 
or  less  concealed.  In  fact,  nearly  all  those  superstitions 
of  modern  Europe,  which  have  a  title  to  be  called 
popular,  on  the  ground  of  their  acceptance  among  a 
people  at  large,  and  not  merely  among  isolated  indi- 
viduals or  isolated  sections  of  a  community,  still  bear 
traces  of  their  descent  from  heathen  times.  The  recent 
researches  of  comparative  mythology  have  put  into  our 
hands  the  clue  by  which  we  can  already  track  many  of 
the  legendary  beliefs,  of  the  Aryan  nations  at  least, 
to  their  common  Eastern  home ;  and  in  studying  the 
poems  which  come  under  review  in  the  present  chapter. 
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several  opportunities  will  occur  for  observing  the  various 
shapes  which  the  same  primitive  legend  has  assumed 
under  the  various  influences  to  which  it  has  been  sub- 
jected at  the  different  points  where  it  has  been  deposited 
along  the  stream  of  Aryan  migration. 

The    most    universal    agency    in     modifying   Aryan 
mythology  among   the  Western    nations  has  been   the 
introduction    of    Christianity.       The    mass    of    beliefs 
and    practices    which    formed    the    religious    faith    and 
worship  of  the  pre-Christian  Teutons,  in  whom  we  find 
our    ancestry,  did   not    at  once    yield    to   the   force    of 
Christian   teaching.      As    Roman    Christianity   became 
tainted    by    numerous    symbols    and    festivals    of    the 
paganism    it   supplanted,  so  the  Teutonic   tribes,    long 
after  their  conversion,  clung  to  the  old   beliefs  which 
in    fact   entered    into   all    their    forms    of  thought  and 
speech  about  the  world,  as  well  as  to  the  observances 
which  had,   in  many  cases,  woven  themselves  into  the 
habits  of  their  daily  lives.     The  influence,  indeed,  of  the 
lew  religion  on  these  Teutonic  superstitions  was  various. 
Those  which  were    clearly  incompatible  with  essential 
principles  of  Christian  thought  and  life,  were,  of  course, 
ultimately  compelled  to  give  way,  though  the  struggle  of 
the  Church  with  even  these  was  protracted  longer  than 
might  have  been  anticipated,  and    isolated  remains  of 
heathen  cultus  may  .still  be  discovered  by  the  antiquary, 
in  various  retired  districts  throughout  Europe.^    In  some 

'  Sec  some  instances  in  Sir  John  l.uljljock's  "Origin  of  Civilizalitjij," 
cliap.  V.  lUit  tlic  whole  siilijcct  of  such  survivals  of  an  earlier  culti:u' 
in  a  later  lias  been  recently  investigated,  v  ith  great  learning,  in  Tjlor's 
"  rrimitivc  Culture,"  vol.  i.  chapters  iii.  and  iv. 
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cases,  however,  the  Church  was  forced  to  content  itself 
with  a  compromise,  throwing  what  is  often  a  very  thin 
veil  of  Christianity  over  ideas  and  practices  of  Teutonic 
heathenism.  An  instance  or  two  of  this  kind  may  be 
worthy  of  attention,  as  introducing  us  to  some  of  the 
Scottish  ballads. 

In  studying  the  intellectual  progress  of  modern 
Europe,  we  are  met  by  no  fact  more  mournful  than 
the  prolonged  hold,  even  over  educated  minds,  of 
the  belief  in  witches  and  witchcraft.  In  its  essential 
nature  this  savage  superstition  takes  us  back  to  that 
rudimentary  faith  in  supernatural  power,  designated  by 
the  historians  of  religion  fetichism,  which  is  found  among 
tribes  at  the  lowest  stage  of  civilization.^  Springing  from 
essential  tendencies  of  human  thought,  it  crops  out  in 
places  which  are  separated  by  all  the  earth's  diameter, 
and  distinguished  by  every  variety  in  the  manners  of 
life  ;  while  it  survives  among  us  still  in  minds  which 
have  yet  been  scarcely  affected  by  the  scientific  spirit  of 
modern  times.  Though  the  culture  of  the  past  three 
half  centuries  has  taught  us  to  view  this  faith  as  wholly 
alien  to  Christian  civilization,  yet  even  the  revolting 
results  which  it  exercised  on  judicial  practice  did  not 
exclude  it,  till  recent  times,  from  the  realm  of  Christian 
thought.  The  reason  of  this  is  evidently  the  fact,  that 
it  found  a  point  of  attachment  in  a  certain  cycle  of 
Christian  dogma, — the  doctrine  of  a  devil,  and  a  world 


^  It  is  just  possible  that,  in  Britain,  tliere  may  have  been  a  slim  thread 
of  historical  connection  between  ancient  Druidism  and  modem  witchcraft, 
some  of  the  Druids,  whose  individual  personality  has  come  d(jwn  to  us, 
having  been  women.    See  Barton's  "History  of  Scotland,"  vol.  i.  pp.  222-4. 
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of  demons  over  which  he  rules.  It  must  not  be  supposed, 
indeed,  that  the  malignant  features  of  witchcraft  were 
first  stamped  upon  it  by  being  dragged  into  the  service 
of  a  Christian  dogma,  or — to  speak  perhaps  more  truly 
— by  dragging  a  Christian  dogma  into  its  service  ;^  but 
the  result  of  this  alliance  was  to  obliterate  all  the  miti- 
gating features  of  the  primitive  superstition,  reducing  it 
to  a  scheme  of  pure  diabolism.  This  fact  is  worth 
referring  to  as  illustrating  one  of  the  effects  upon 
heathen  superstitions  resulting  from  their  contact  with 
Christian  ideas  ;  but  for  our  more  immediate  purpose 
witchcraft  might  almost  have  been  passed  without  men- 
tion. For  it  cannot  but  strike  one  as  remarkable,  that  a 
superstition  which  was  so  universally  prevalent,  which,  b)- 
its  fascinating  horror,  must  have  seized  such  a  hold  on 
the  popular  imagination  and  entered  so  extensively  into 
popular  thought  and  language,  should  yet  have  in- 
fluenced so  slightly  the  songs  and  ballad.s,  even  of  a 
people  over  whom  it  appears  to  have  exercised  a  more 
unrestricted  tyranny  than  over  any  other.-  I  shall  not 
attempt  to  account  for  this  circumstance,  except  by  sug- 
gesting the  unpoetical  nature  of  the  materials  furnished 
by  such  a  superstition  ;  for  the  essential  object  of  poetry 

'  There  is  alrandaiU  evidence,  from  the  laws  of  Rome,  both  under  tlie 
Republic  and  under  tlie  pagan  Empire,  that  the  mayic  of  ancient  pagani.'-m 
was  Ijclieved  to  be  employed  for  malicious  purposes  (l-ecky's  "History  of 
Rationalism,"  vol.  i.  pp.  42-4,  Amer.  edit.)  ;  while  Simrock  has  pointed 
out  beliefs  in  Teutonic  heathenism  which  have  probably  given  to  witch- 
craft the  m.alignant  aspect  exclusively  developed  in  Christendom  ( "  Deutsche 
Mythologie,"  §  129).  ' 

-  "In  other  lands  the  superstition  was  at  least  mixed  witli  much  of  im- 
posture ;  in  Scotland  it  appears  to  have  been  entirely  undiluted."' — Lecky's 
llistcry  of  Rationalism,  vol.  i.  p.  144,  Amer.  edit. 
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— the  production  of  an  intellectual  pleasure — could 
liardly  be  attained  by  any  treatment  of  a  faith  so 
L^rossly  unspiritual,  and  sug^^estivc  of  no  ideas  which 
can  be  imagined  without  unmitigated  pain. 

In  the  very  few  ballads  into  which  witchcraft  enters 
as  an  essential  motive  in  the  development  of  the  plot, 
the  superstition  appears  in  its  more  ancient  form,  and 
rises  to  that  aspect  of  sublimcr  horror  which  has  been 
noticed  as  a  prominent  characteristic  imparted  to  it  by 
the  sterner  features  of  Scottish  scenery  acting  on  the 
Scottish  mind.^  The  ballad  of  Willies  Ladyc  may  be 
taken  in  illustration.  Its  theme  is  a  common  property 
of  the  Aryan  nations.  Sir  Walter  Scott  refers  to  its 
occurrence  in  ancient  Greek  mj'thology,  in  the  Golden 
Ass  of  Apuleius,  and  in  a  mediaival  legend  ;-  while  Pro- 
fessor Child  notices  Danish  and  Swx^dish  ballads  founded 
on  the  same  story.^  In  the  Scottish  ballad,  the  witch- 
mother  of  Willie,  fired  into  malicious  resolution  by  his 
marrying  against  her  will,  tortures  his  wife  by  working 
a  spell,  similar  to  that  by  which,  in  the  Greek  myth, 

1  Buckle,  referring  to  the  iiifliience  which  the  physical  features  of  Scot- 
land have  exerted  on  its  superstitions,  says  :  "  Even  the  belief  in  witchcraft 
....  has  been  alTectcd  by  these  peculiarities  ;  and  it  has  been  well 
observed,  that  while,  acconling  to  the  old  English  creed,  the  witch  was  a 
miserable  and  decrepit  hag,  the  slave  ratiier  than  the  mistress  of  the  demons 
which  haunted  her,  she,  in  Scotland,  rose  to  the  dignity  of  a  potent  sor- 
cerer, who  mastered  the  evil  spirit,  and,  forcing  it  to  do  her  will,  spread 
among  the  people  a  far  deeper  and  more  lasting  terror." — History  of  Civili- 
zation, vol.  ii.  p.  148,  Amer.  edit.  See  also  the  numerous  authorities  he 
atlduces  in  a  note  to  this  passage  ;  and  I  may  add  one  authority  more 
recent,  Burton's  "History  of  Scotland,"  vol.  vii.  p.  382. 

^  Scott's  "Border  Minstrelsy,"  vol.  iii.  pp.  16S-9. 

'  Child's  "English  and  Scottish  Ballads,"  vol.  i.  p.  162. 
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Ilcra  took  revenge  on  Alcmcna,  when  tlie  latter  had 
won  the  erratic  affections  of  Zeus. 

"  Of  her  young  bairn  she's  ne'er  be  h"ghter, 
Nor  in  her  bower  to  shine  the  brighter  ; 
But  she  shall  die  and  turn  to  clay, 
And  you  shall  wed  another  may." 

l>ut  the  good  office  which  was  penormed  for  Alcmena 
by  a  stratagem  of  her  maid  Gal.-.nthis,  is  here  accom- 
plished, in  a  similar  manner,  by  the  ingenuity  of  a  good 
spirit  named  Billy  Blind,  who,  in  his  kindly  services  to 
men,  resembles  the  homely  Brownie,  for 

"  He  spak  aye  in  good  time." 

Instructed  by  this  propitious  familiar,  Willie  pretends 
that  his  child  is  born,  and  invites  his  mother  to  the 
christening.  Surprised  by  the  trick,  the  hag  demands 
to  know  who  has  revealed  the  secret  of  her  spell  } 

"  O  wha  has  loosed  the  nine  witch  knots. 
That  were  amang  that  ladye's  locks  } 
And  wha's  ta'cn  out  the  kamcs  o'  care, 
That  were  amang  that  ladye's  hair  } 
And  wha's  ta'en  down  that  bush  o'  woodbine, 
That  hung  between  her  hour  and  mine } 
And  wha  has  killed  the  master  kid, 
That  ran  beneath  that  ladye's  bed  ^ 
And  wha  has  loosed  her  left  foot  shee, 
Anu  let  that  ladye  lighter  be } " 

The  elaborate  charm,  the  explanation  of  which  has  been 
thus  elicited  from  the  witch  herself,  is  soon  dissolved  by 
Willie:— 

"  And  now  he  has  gotten  a  bonny  son, 
And  meikle  grace  be  him  upon  !  " 
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The  ballad  of  Alison  Cross^  ought  also  to  be  mentioned 
in  this  connection.  Though  the  theme  of  this  ballad  does 
not  recall,  so  definitely  as  that  of  Willie s  Ladyc,  similar 
stories  current  in  different  countries,  yet  the  germ  of  it 
is  contained  in  the  fancy,  which  we  meet  under  different 
forms  in  all  literatures,  of  supernatural  beings  seeking 
and  winning  the  love  of  mortals.  Here,  indeed,  it  is 
not  the  more  common  story  of  a  male  of  higher  race 
coming  down  to  one  of  the  daughters  of  men  ;  but  the 
legend  is  one  which  would  not  startle  a  Greek  familiar 
with  the  mythical  amours  of  Aphrodite.  The  ballad  is 
a  monologue,  the  speaker  of  which  is  wooed  by  one 
who,  in  the  outline  of  her  features  and  in  her  manner 
of  action,  resembles  one  of  the  Valkyrs  of  the  old 
mythology  more  than  the  vulgar  witch  of  later  time;i. 

"  O  Alison  Gross,  that  lives  in  yon  tower, 
The  ugliest  witch  in  the  North  Countrie, 
Has  trysted  me  ae  day  up  till  her  bower. 
And  mony  fair  speeches  she  made  to  me. 

"  She  straiked  my  head,  and  she  kembcd  my  hair, 
And  she  set  mc  down  saftly  on  her  knee. 
Says,  '  Gin  ye  will  be  my  Icmman  sae  true, 
Sae  mony  braw  things  as  I  would  you  gie.' " 


'  ^  ()l)tained  by  Jamieson  from  the  recitation  of  Mrs.  Brown  of  Falkland. 
(See  his  "Popular  Ballads  and  Songs,"  vol.  ii.  p.  187.)  //'////W  Z^wVi- was 
taken  by  Scott  from  Mrs.  Brown's  MS.  To  the  excellent  memory  of  this 
lady  we  owe  apparently  the  preservation  of  much  popular  poetry.  (See 
Janiieson's  y/</rvv//.rt7;/(V//'  prefixed  to  his  collection.)  It  would  be  unfair, 
however,  to  Mr.  Chambers  not  to  acknowledge  that  there  is  a  certain 
mystery  about  Mrs.  Brown's  memory  and  MS.,  which  is  not  easily  ex- 
plained. (See  Chambers'  "Popular  Rhymes  of  Scotland,"  Note  prefixed 
to  edit.  1870.) 
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l^ut,  wlicthcr  it  was  owing  to  an  eery  shudder  at  her 
uncanny  nature,  or  to  lier  want  of  personal  attractions, 
the  fair  speeclics  and  caresses  of  Alison  G»'oss  failed 
to  produce  an}'  impression,  even  thou|^di  strengthened 
by  successive  offers  of  "  mony  braw  things,"  Still  the 
language  in  which  her  solicitations  were  repelled,  was 
certainly  unwise  when  addressed  to  one  whose  malice  it 
was  so  undesirable  to  provoke. 

"  Awa,  awa,  >'e  ugly  witch, 

Hand  far  awa,  and  lat  me  be  ; 
For  I  wadna  kiss  your  ugly  mouth 
For  a'  the  gifts  that  ye  could  gie." 

Stimulated  by  these  words  to  the  exercise  of  her  super- 
natural powers, 

"  She's  turned  her  richt  and  round  about, 

And  thrice  she  blew  on  a  grass-green  horn  ; 
And  she  sware  by  the  moon  and  the  stars  aboon, 
That  she'd  gar  me  rue  the  day  I  was  born. 

"  Then  out  she  has  ta'en  a  silver  wand, 

And  she's  turned  her  three  times  round  and  round  ; 
She's  muttered  sic  words,  that  my  strength  it  failed, 
And  I  fell  down  senseless  on  the  ground. 

"  She's  turned  me  into  an  ugly  worm,^ 
And  gar'd  me  toddle  about  the  tree." 

It  chanced,  however,  that  the  night  was  near,  on  which 
all  the  supernatural  beings  of  the  old  heathendom  were 
believed  to  ride  forth  for  festive  celebrations,-  and  which 


'    Worm  is  here  used,  in  its  old  general  sense,  for  a  reptile. 

"  "  The  night  it  is  good  Hallowe'en, 

When  fairy  folk  will  ride." 
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the  Church  has  therefore  constituted  into  the  Feast  of 
All  the  Saints.  On  this  auspicious  night  the  Queen 
of  the  "  Seely  Court  "^  fortunately  lighted  down  not 
far  from  the  tree  where  the  victim  of  the  witch's  revenge 
had  been  doomed  to  toddle. 

"  She  took  me  up  in  her  milk  white  hand, 

And  she  straiked  me  three  times  o'er  her  knee  ; 
She  changed  me  again  to  my  ain  proper  shape, 
And  1  nac  mair  maun  toddle  about  the  tree." 

It  is  thus  seen  that  in  both  of  these  ballads,  while  the 
witchcraft  on  which  they  are  founded  has  not  yet  con- 
tracted its  later  vulgar  characteristics,  the  horror  of 
the  story  is  mitigated,  and  thus  rendered  more  poetical, 
in  consequence  of  the  witch's  spell  being  broken  by  one 
of  those  more  beneficent  creatures  of  the  fancy,  who  will 
'.)C  described  presently  as  occup}'ing  a  more  pleasing 
niche  in  the  Pantheon  of  the  Teutons.  In  no  other 
Scottish  ballads  that  I  remember  does  witchcraft  ob- 
trude itself  into  notice  as  guiding  the  course  of  the 
story;  and  the  subject  may,  therefore,  be  dismissed  with 

'  Sci/y  is  identical  witli  the  Old  l''.ni;lish  stiy,  nKulein  siUr,  wliich  ori- 
j;inally,  likt  the  (icnnriii  scli:^;  expressed  the  ide.a  of  Mcsscil  or  liappy.  It 
seems  that,  of  all  the  designations  liy  which  the  fairies  were  known,  that  of 
the  scely  wic/its  was  the  one  preferred  by  themselves. 

"  Gin  ye  ca'  me  imp  or  elf, 
I  rede  ye  look  weel  to  yourself  j 
Gin  ye  ca'  me  fairy, 
I'll  work  ye  muckle  tarrie  ; 
Gin  guiil  neil)oiir  ye  ca"  me. 
Then  guid  neihour  I  will  be  ; 
But  gin  ye  ca'  me  seelie  wicht, 
I'll  be  your  freend  baith  day  and  nicht. " 

(See  Chambers'  "  Popular  Rhymes  of  Scotland,"  p.  324.) 
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the  remark,  that  if,  in  seeking  to  find  out  what  influence 
the  ballads  and  songs  of  Scotland  /uizr  exerted,  we  shall 
be  aided  '^  knowing  what  they  have  /n>i  done,  it  may- 
be worth  while  to  observe  that  they  cannot  be  charged 
with  directly  fostering  the  degrading  belief  in  the  vulgar 
witchcraft  of  later  times. 

Witchcraft,  as  we  iiave  seen,  retained  its  place  among 
the  beliefs  of  Christendom  from  its  unfortunately  find- 
ing a  point  of  attachment  in  a  dogma  of  the  Church,  with 
which  it  was  made  to  harmonize.  Wc  now  come  to  a 
Ijrettier  and  pleasanter  world  of  imaginary  beings,  which 
has  retained  its  hold  on  the  Christian  mind  mainly 
from  there  being  no  doctrine  of  Christianity  with  which 
it  came  into  manifest  conflict.  The  Elves,  Fairies, 
]3ro\vnies,  Mermaids,  Kelpi'^s,  and  that  whole  class  of 
variously  designated  creations,  could  all  live  in  the 
Christian  mind  outside  the  world  of  peculiarly  Christian 
thought  ;  and  they  have  continued  to  hold  their  ground 
in  popular  belief  for  a  much  longer  time  and  in  a  less 
altered  form  than  any  other  fiction  of  ancient  mytho- 
logies. For  the  deities  of  a  more  civilized  heathendom 
suffered  the  same  fate  as  the  fetich  of  the  savage :  the 
heathen,  unable  to  think,  like  the  Hebrew  Paul,'  of  an 
idol  as  nothing,  was  content,  after  his  conversion,  to 
admit  the  existence  of  his  old  gods,  but  degraded  them 
from  the  Pantheon  to  the  Pandemonium.  Thus  Thor 
and  his  fellows  of  the  Northern  Asgard  were  sen',  pack- 
ing to  the  same  dismal  limbo,  to  which  the  Leathers  of 
the  Church,  with  IVIilton-  after  them,  had  banished  the 
gods  of  Olympus  and  the  East.  In  like  manner  the 
'  See  1  Cor.  viii.  4.  -  "  raradisc  Lost,"  Book  I. 
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beings  of  the  elfin  world  could  not  be  ousted  from  the 
thought  of  the  Teuton  by  the  new  religion  ;  but  though 
the  anathemas  of  ecclesiastical  authority  would  have 
consigned  them  heartily  to  the  doom  of  their  superiors, 
the  only  change  in  their  position  consisted  in  their  being 
clothed  with  some  less  pleasing  attributes  than  the\- 
seem  to  have  originally  possessed.  The  primitive  elf, 
as  the  apparent  connection  of  the  name  with  the  root 
of  albus^  seems  to  imply,  is  essentially  a  being  of  light  ; 
and  though  the  Edda,  elder  as  well  as  younger,-  dis- 
tinguishes from  the  elves  of  light  another  species  as  elves 
of  darkness,  yet  these  seem  to  be  named  rather  from 
their  dwelling  underground  than  from  any  malevolence 
«jf  disposition.  The  beings  of  the  elfin  world,  therefore, 
continued,  even  in  Christian  times,  to  be  regarded  as,  if 
not  positively  benevolent,  often  extremely  useful,  and 
generally  harmless  ;  while  the  harm  at  times  attributed 
to  them  arose  either  from  the  frcakishness  of  a  nature 
without  moral  characteristics,  or  from  the  connection 
into  which  the  Church  sought  to  bring  them  with  the 
ecclesiastical  world  of  devils.  The  fairy  of  the  nursery- 
tale,  in  any  "  dignus  vindice  nodus,"  is  often  called  in  to 
counteract  the  harmful  doings  of  the  witch  ;  and  in  the 
two  ballads  cited  above,  the  witch's  charm  is  detected 
and  broken, — in  the  one,  by  the  good  genius  Billy  Blind ; 
in  the  other,  by  the  Queen  of  the  Fairies  herself  It 
would    seem,    therefore,    that    the    earth    of    Teutonic 

*  See  Grin.m's  "Deutsclics  Wurterbuch,"  under  the  word  Alh. 

*  See,  in  tlic  former,  tlie  fifth  song  of  the  gods,  llrafimgaldr  Odlnns, 
and,  in  the  latter,  Gylfaginittug,  17.  Compare  Simrock's  "  Deutsche 
Mythologie,"  §  124. 
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heathendom — its  woods  and  mountains,  its  lakes  and 
streams — were  peopled  by  a  race  of  fanciful  beings, 
perhaps  as  beautiful  in  their  conception  as  the  nymphs 
of  the  ancient  Greek  world  ;^  and  it  must  be  admitted 
that,  on  the  whole,  this  superstition  tended  to  soften 
the  savage  influence  of  the  belief  in  witches,  imparting 
to  nature  a  happier  aspect, — more  of  that  Hellenic 
aspect,  over  the  disappearance  of  which,  under  the  dis- 
solving processes  of  modern  science,  Schiller  sings  his 
celebrated  dirge  in  the  Goiter  GriccJicnlands? 

These  observations  may  suffice  to  indicate  the  origin 
and  general  character  of  the  superstitions  which  enter 
into  Scottish  ballad  literature.  Before  proceeding  to 
examine  more  closely  the  influence  which  these  super- 
stitions have  exerted,  through  that  literature,  on  the 
character  of  the  Scottish  people,  it  may  be  worth  while 
to  notice  the  value  of  the  ballads  as  sources  of  informa- 
tion with  reference  to  the  superstitions,  and  the  changes 
which  these  have  undergone  from  the  progress  of  civili- 
zation. An  extremely  interesting  illustration  may  be 
found  in  the  comparison  of  several  ballads,  in  all  of 
which  the  general  outline  of  the  legend  is  identical.  It 
would  lead  too  far  into  unnecessary  details,  to  notice 
the  numerous  varieties  of  this  legend  in  the  literatures 


'  The  fairies  have  in  fact  been  often  identified,  or  more  properly  con- 
founded, with  tiie  fictions  of  (nuek  and  Lalui  mytlioloyy ;  and  this  conlii- 
sion  is  amonj^  the  influences  which  have  niodilicd  the  superstiticjn.  See 
Scott's  well-known  and  still  valuable  E>say  on  the  P'airies  in  the  "  Border 
Minstrelsy,"  vol.  ii.  pp.  279-291. 

•  "  Schiinc  Welt,  wo  bist  du?     Kclue  wieder, 

lloldes  BUithenalter  dcr  Natur  ! 
Ach,  nur  in  dem  Fcenlnnd  der  Lieder 

Lebt  noch  deine  fabelhafte  Si'ur." — Verse  i.''. 
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even  of  the  Teutonic  nations.^  In  many  of  these 
varieties  there  is  a  prominent  feature,  in  which  most 
readers  will  recognize  a  likeness  to  the  familiar  Blue- 
heard  of  household  story.  Of  the  Scotch  series  of 
ballads  on  this  legend,  The  Water  o  IVeanVs  HV//-' 
may  be  placed  at  the  commencement.  Here  in  a 
mysterious  manner, — a  manner  the  mystery  of  which 
is  apparently  enhanced  by  some  imperfection  in  the 
opening  verses, — there  is  all  at  once  ushered  in  a 
vaguely  defined  personage,  gifted  with  extraordinar}- 
skill  in  the  use  of  the  harp,  by  which  he  soothes  to 
sleep  all  his  hearers,  and  charms  a  king's  daughter  on 
to   his  steed  behind  himself. 

"  There  cam  a  bird  out  o'  a  bush, 
On  water  for  to  dine  ; 
And  sighing  sair,  says  the  King's  daughter, 
'  O  wae's  this  heart  o'  mine.' 

"  He's  ta'en  a  harp  into  his  hand, 
He's  harped  them  all  asleep  ; 
Except  it  was  the  King's  daughter, 
Who  ae  wink  couldna  get. 

"  He's  luppen  on  his  berry-brown  steed, 
Ta'en  her  on  behind  himsell  ; 
Then  baith  rade  down  to  that  water. 
That  they  ca'  Wearie's  Well." 

1  An  enumeration  of  similar  legends,  with  a  reference  to  source^  of  mure 
detailed  information,  will  be  found  in  Child's  "luiglish  and  Scottish  Ballads," 
vol.  i.  pp.  195  and  198  ;  and  vol.  ii.  ]ip.  271-3.  Compare  Jamieson's 
"  Popular  Ballads  and  Soul^s,"  vol.  i.  p]i.  20S-224.  Are  not  all  these 
le.q;ends  perhaps  merely  sejiarate  rills  wliich  have  trickled  from  the  same 
primeval  source,  out  of  wliieh  has  flowed  the  story  of  Paris  and  Helen  ? 

'^  Huchan's  "Ballad.-,  of  the  Xorlli  of  Scotland,"  vol.  ii.  p.  201. 
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Gradually,  amid  much  trepidation,  she  is  led  ever 
further  into  the  water,  till  "  she  stepped  to  the  chin," 
when  her  mysterious  charmer  tells  her  :— 

"  Seven  King's-daughters  have  I  drowned  there 
In  the  water  o'  Wearie's  Well ; 
And  I'll  mak  you  the  eight  o'  them, 
And  ring  the  common  bell." 

The  narrative,  with  which  the  ballad  closes,  of  the 
courage  and  presence  of  mind  by  which  the  princess 
escaped  from  the  doom  intended  for  her,  is  exceedingly 
spirited.  On  her  asking  for  "ac  kiss  of  his  comely 
mouth," 

"  He  louted  him  ower  his  saddle  bow, 
To  kiss  her  cheek  and  chin  ; 
She's  ta'en  him  in  her  arms  twa, 
And  thrown  him  headlon^r  in 

"  '  Sin'  seven  King's-daughters  yeVe  drowned  there, 
In  the  water  o'  Wearie's  Well, 
I'll  mak  you  bridegroom  to  them  a', 
And  ring  the  bell  mysell.'  " 

This  ballad  may  be  taken  as  representing  the  pre- 
Christian  form  of  the  legend  it  relates  ;  and  the  same 
antiquity  may  be  ascribed  to  the  legend  as  it  appears  in 
Lady  Isabel  and  the  Elf-Knig-ht,  otherwise  entitled  The 
Go7,<ans  sac  Caj}  the  difference  between  the  two  ballads 
being,  that,  m  the  former,  the  charmer  is  evidently  a 
•spirit  of  the   waters,— a   kelpie   or  merman/'-while,  in 

'  Buclian's  "  Dallad.s  of  the  Norlli  of  Scolknd,"  vol.  i    p    22 
-  A  r,nc  IXmi.l,  halla.l  on  the  same  sul.ject,  77u'ALn>un>  ami  Marsti.\ 
Jhru^htcr,  ,s^trnnslate<i  into  .Scotch  by  Janiieson  in  his  "  Popular  ]ialla,is 
and    .Son,^.,     vol.   ,   p.   210.      Further  on  will  he  noticed  those  leijends 
accordiiiii  t^  \vlHch  a  man  is  allured  into  the  waters  by  a  nicrn.aid 
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the  latter,  he  is  a  knight  of  the  elfin  world.  In  The 
Demon  Lover^  we  recognize  a  later  development  of  the 
legend  from  a  reference  to  a  well-known  feature  of  the 
vulgar  medicTcval  devil,  discovered  by  the  unfortunate 
princess  in  the  mysterious  wooer. 

"  They  hadna  sailed  a  league,  a  league, 
A  league  but  barely  three, 
Until  she  espied  Jiis  cloven  foot, 
And  she  wept  right  bitterlie." 

It  is  not  surprising,  from  the  treatment  which  the 
creations  of  heathen  fancy  generally  received  at  the 
hands  of  the  Church,  that  the  legend  should  have 
undergone  this  transformation  of  an  elf  of  heathenism 
into  the  devil  of  Christianity.  It  seems,  however,  as 
if  the  advance  of  culture  had  rendered  incredible  the 
action  of  the  demon  introduced  into  this  ballad ;  and 
accordingly  in  James  Herries"  the  fatal  charmer  becomes 

'  Scott's  "Border  Minstrelsy,"  vol.  iii.  p.  194. 

2  Buchan's  "  Ballads  of  the  North  of  Scotland,"  vol.  i.  p.  214.  The 
appearance  of  the  ghost  of  a  lover,  whom  the  false  fair  one  had  "killed 
under  trust,"  and  who  leads  her  to  destruction  much  in  the  same  way  as  the 
charmer  in  the  above  ballads,  forms  the  suliject  of  the  imperfect  but  im- 
pressive ballad  Sir  Roland,  preserved  in  Motherwell's  "Minstrelsy,  Ancient 
and  Modern,"  vol.  i.  p.  273,  Amer.  edit.  Though  Professor  Child  un- 
hesitatingly pronounces  this  to  be  a  modern  composition,  yet,  even  if  this 
be  the  case,  the  author  is  evidently  not  the  creator  of  his  story,  which  is 
merely  a  modification  of  the  legend  we  are  considering.  Motherwell  sug- 
gests to  the  "sanguine  antiquarian"  the  identity  of  Sir  Roland  with  the 
ballad  from  w  Inch  Shakspere  (juotes ; 

"Child  Rowland  to  tlie  dark  tower  came, 
His  word  was  slill." 

King  Lear,  Act  TIL  Sc.  4. 
'■  ■  '  ''.micson  has  hit  on  the  most  jirobablc  source  of  this  tjuotation,  which 
'p("l'i:>^s  perhaps  to  the  same  cycle  of  ballads  as  those  mentioned  in  the  text 
("  Popular  Ballads  and  Songs,"  vol.  i.  p.  217). 
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the  ghost  of  a  former  lover :  while,  as  if  to  laugh 
modern  spiritualism  out  of  countenance,  even  this  super- 
stition gives  way,  among  the  ballad-singers  themselves  ; 
and  at  last  in  May  Calvin}  though  there  is  a  vanishing 
trace  of  the  legendary  features  of  its  original,  the  super- 
natural character  of  the  lover  wholly  disappears  in  the 
vulgar  seducer  and  murderer  of  ordinary  life. 

What,  then,  has  been  the  result  of  the  legendary 
ballads  in  Scottish  life  ?  Undoubtedly  they  have  con- 
tributed, with  other  causes,  to  quicken  the  feeling 
awakened  in  the  presence  of  objects  which,  from  the 
mystery  enshrouding  them,  appear  to  be  preternatural. 
That  this  feeling  is  peculiarly  prominent  in  the  Scottish 
mind  will  be  made  evident,  in  the  sequel,  from  the 
multiform  legends  which  it  has  strewn  around  every 
hill  and  glen  and  stream  in  Scotland,  as  well  as  from 
the  developments  of  Scottish  character  in  the  national 
history  ;  but  a  significant  indication  of  its  prominence 
is  afforded  by  the  fact,  that  the  Scottish  dialect  contains 
a  term  whose  precise  use  is  the  expression  of  this  feel- 
ing. The  import  of  this  fact  will  be  felt  in  attempting 
to  translate  the  word  eery  by  an  English  equivalent. 
The  word,  indeed,  expresses  a  great  variety  of  emotions. 
From  the  faint  tremor  in  the  presence  of  what  is  felt  to 
be  uncanny  on  account  of  its  uncommonness  and  our 
consequent  ignorance  as  to  its  possible  operation,  eeri- 
ness  ranges  the  whole  gamut  of  emotions  excited  by 
what  is  mysterious,  up  to  the  subduing  dread  with 
which  the  soul  is  smitten  by  the  appearance  of  super- 
natural power.      Let  us   trace   some  of  the   principal 

1  Herd's  "Scottish  Songs,"  vol.  i.  p.  93  (Glasgow  reprint,  1069). 
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varieties   of  this   feeling,  as   they  are    represented    in 
different  ballads  of  Scotland. 

As  expressive  of  that  vague  cerincss  without  positive 
fear,  which  forms  the  faintest  stage  of  the  feeling,  TJie 
Wcc  Wcc  Man'^  may  be  cited, — a  ballad  in  which  we 
seem  to  hear  an  indistinct  echo,  dying  in  some  far-off 
nook  among  the  Aryan  settlements,  of  the  primeval 
fancy  which  is  repeated  in  the  ancient  Greek  legends 
of  Philytas,  who  had  to  wear  lead  on  his  shoes  lest  the 
M'ind  should  blow  him  awa}',  and  of  Archcstratus,  who 
weighed  only  an  obolus,-  as  well  as  in  the  numerous 
modern  versions  of  the  German  Ddmuliiig  (Thumbling), 
our  own  Tom  Thumb.-"^  The  hero  of  this  ballad,  though 
his  legs  were  "  scant  a  shathmont's  length,"  resembled 
the  dwarfs  of  most  legendary  stories  in  the  superhuman 
power  with  which  he  was  endowed. 

"  He  has  tane  up  a  meikic  stane, 

And  flang  't  as  far  as  I  could  see  ; 
Ein  thouch  I  had  been  Wallace  wicht, 
I  dought  na  lift  it  to  my  knee." 

Like  Tom  Thumb,  moreover,  this  mysterious  little  man 
was  on  terms  of  familiar  intercourse  with  the  fairy  world. 
For  the  minstrel  and  he,  riding  on  together,  light  at  last 
upon  a  "  bonny  green,"  such  as  the  fairies  arc  known  to 
choose  for  their  revels;  and  there  comes  forth  "a  lady 


1  First  i;ivcn  to  llic  wcjill,  T  believe,  in  Herd's  "ScoUish  Songs." 
-  See  Crinini's  "  Kindor  mid  llausmiirchen,"  vol.  iii.  \\  71. 
•'•  Tt  is  a  curious  cireumstance,  lli.it  Sir  Waller  Seotl  found  71ic  JIW  IVrc 
Mjii   introduced   in   one   version  of    T/il'    Yoiaig   'J\viilaiic  -<s.  ballad  the 
legi'nd  of  wliicli,  as  we  shall  afterMards  find,  is  of  the  same  orii^dn  with 
that  of  77/«/,v.V/V/^'-("Bor]er  Minstrelsy,"  vol.  ii.  p.  334). 
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sheen  "  with  four-and-twcnty  others  in  her  train,  all  clad 
in  "glistening  green," — the  Cwodox  hue  of  fairy  cos- 
tume. On  passed,  with  a  pleasing  wonder,  the  cheery 
procession,  till  they  reached  "a  bonny  ha,"  the  roof 
of  which  was  of  "the  beaten  gowd,"  and  the  floor  of 
crystal.  Here  burst  upon  the  view  a  scene  of  clfm 
revelry ;  but  it  is  well  known  that  the  fairies  shrink 
from  exposing  their  festivities  to  mortal  eye,  and  that, 
whenever  they  become  aware  of  mortal  presence.,  they 
vanish  from  sight  in  some  mysterious  way.  This  was 
the  result  upon  the  advent  of  the  mortal  minstrel  with 
his  unearthly  little  guide. 

"  When  we  cam  there,  wi'  wee  wee  knichts 
Were  ladies  dancing,  jimp  and  sma' ; 
But  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eie 

Baitli  green  and  ha  war  clein  awa."  ^ 

As  expressing  eeriness  of  a  similar  mild  form,  T/ie 
Elfin  Knight-  may  be  adduced.  Opening  in  a  manner 
that  recalls  the  ballad  of  Lady  Isabel  and  the  Elf- 
K night  mentioned  above,  it  introduces  us  to  a  knight 
of  the  fairy  world,  who,  by  some  preternatural  motion, 
is  brought  to  a  maiden's  side  by  her  mere  wish. 

"  The  Elfin  Knight  sits  on  yon  hill  ; 
He  blaws  his  horn  baith  loud  and  .shrill. 

'  T\\c  (h'noneiiiriif  m  rilolhcrwcH's  version  i-,  (iifHTont,  ami  connects  77: f 
JfW  liW  RTaii  perhaps  more  definitely  with  the  k\t;  nid  of  77iiuiili'iii:^%  and 
with  that  of  lliomliii  cjr  Taiitlaih',  which  is  to  be  nflcrwards  described. 

"  Tlicrc  were  pipers  playini^  in  every  neiik. 
And  ladies  dancing,  jimji  and  snia' ; 
And  aye  the  owieturn  o'  their  tune 

Was,  'Our  wee  wee  man  ha:,  been  lang  awa  !'  " 
''■  Ciiild's  "  Lnglish  and  Scottish  DalLids,"  vol.  i.  pp.  129  and  277. 
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"  lie  blaws  it  east,  he  blaws  it  west, 
He  blaws  it  where  he  liketh  bgst. 

" '  I  wish  that  horn  were  in  my  kist, 

Yea,  and  that  Knight  in  my  arms  n^ist.' 

"  She  had  no  sooner  these  words  said, 
Than  tlie  Knight  came  to  her  bed." 

The  maiden,  however,  is  considered  by  the  knight 
"  ower  young"  to  be  married  at  once  ;  and  there  arises, 
accordingly,  a  lively  bandying  of  impossible  demands, 
the  inability  to  perform  which  results  in  ihe  retirement 
of  the  knight  discomfited,  the  ballad  concluding  with  a 
verse  which  sounds  like  the  chorus  of  some  old  song  : — 

"  My  plaid  awa,  my  plaid  awa. 
And  owre  the  hills  and  far  awa, 
And  far  awa  to  Norowa  ; 
My  plaid  shall  not  be  blown  awa." 

In  the  ballad  just  cited  there  is  much  to  remind  one 
of  the  sportive,  half-meaningless  rhymes  of  the  nursery. 
T//C'  Earl  of  Mars  Daitghier}  again,  is  a  pleasing  play 
of  fancy,  which  readily  recalls  the  myth  of  Eros  and 
Psyche,  as  well  as  the  burden  of  many  a  nursery  tale. 
The  heroine  of  this  ballad,  amusing  herself  one  day 
"  below  a  green  aik  tree,"  is  attracted  by  "  a  sprightly 
doo,"  which  .she  induces  to  come  down  to  her  under  the 
promise  of  "  a  cage  o'  guid  red  gowd."  On  being  taken 
home  to  her  bower,  the  dove  turns  out  to  be  a  beautiful 
prince  who  has  been  transformed  into  this  shape ;  and 
the  prettiness  of  the  story  is  enhanced  by  the  fact  that 

^  Buchan's  "Ancient  Eallacl.s  and  Songs  of  the  North  of  Scotland,"  vol.  L 
p.  49.  One  c.innot  hut  join  in  Professor  Cliild's  regret,  that  this  ballad  lias 
not  been  preserved  in  an  older  furiii. 
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the  transformation  is  ascribed,  not  to  tlic  malice  of  a 
stepdamc  or  witch,  but  to  the  kindly  maj^ic  of  the 
prince's  own  mother,  whose  ambition  has  been  to  render 
him  thus  a  more  potent  charm  to  maidens. 

"  My  mither  lives  in  foreign  isles, 
She  has  nae  mair  but  me  ; 
She  is  a  queen  o'  wealth  and  state, 
And  birth  and  high  degree. 

"  Likewise  well  skilled  in  magic  spells, 
As  ye  may  plainly  see  ; 
And  she  transformed  me  to  yon  shape, 
To  charm  such  maids  as  thee. 

"  I  am  a  doo  the  live  lang  day, 
A  sprightly  youth  at  night  ; 
This  aye  gars  me  appear  mair  fair 
In  a  fair  maiden's  sight." 

Of  a  more  exciting  nature  are  the  ballads  which 
relate  deliverances  from  the  enchantments  of  super- 
human power,  such  as  form  the  theme  of  popular  fictions 
in  all  lands.  In  the  ballad  which  has  just  been 
described,  as  well  as  in  several  others  already  noticed, 
there  is  a  reference  to  such  enchantments  ;  but  the 
ballads  of  which  I  now  speak,  are  those  in  which,  not 
the  enchantment  itself,  but  the  deliverance  from  it,  con- 
stitutes the  plot  of  the  story.  Scottish  literature  pos- 
sesses at  least  one  fine  specimen  of  these  ballads  in 
Kcinpion^  or  Kemp  Oiuvuc,  as  it  is  called  in  Buchan's 

'  I'irst  published  by  Scott  from  Mrs.  Hrowii's  .MS.  in  "  Ilorder  MinstrcLsy," 
vol.  iii.  ]).  230.  Kfinpion  resembles  a  very  popular  IJorder  ballad,  J'he 
Laidhy  Worm  of  Spiudleston-licu;^h,  ascribed,  eitlicr  in  whole  or  in  part,  to 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Laml),  of  Norlum.  The  reader  may  find  some  interest  in 
comparing  Mr.  Morris'  tale.  The  Lady  of  tlic  Land,  in  "The  Karthly 
Paradise,"  in  which  the  would-be  deliverer,  feebler  in  nerve  than 
Kempion,  quails  at  the  sight  of  the  lips  he  is  required  to  kiss. 
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and  IVIothcrwcll's  versions,  Scott  has  rcTcrrcd  to  the 
frequency  of  similar  fictions  in  medi.eval  romance. 
Norse  literature  is  also  full  of  them  :  in  fact,  I\Tr.  Child 
sees  in  the  word  Kemp  {CJiauipioii)  a  monument  of  the 
relation  of  our  ballads  to  the  Kociupcviscr.  Mr.  Mother- 
well holds  that  the  name  Owync  connects  this  ballad 
with  the  Celtic  hero  Ewain  or  Owain  ap  Urien,  Kinj^ 
of  Strathclyde  ;  while  the  legend  of  enchantment  and 
deliverance  will  probably  recall  to  many  some  of  the 
fascinatincr  and  luxuriant  fancies  in  the  tales  of 

"the  golden  prime 
Of  good  Ilaroun  Alraschid." 

Kcinpion  opens  with  the  utterance  against  a  maiden 
of  a  doom  which  transforms  her  into  a  dragon's  shape. 

" '  Cum  heir,  cum  heir,  ye  freely  feed, 
And  lay  your  head  low  on  my  knee 
The  heaviest  weird  I  will  you  read, 
That  ever  was  read  to  gay  ladye. 

"  '  O  meikle  dolour  sail  ye  dree, 

And  aye  the  salt  seas  o'er  ye  swim  ; 
And  far  mair  dolour  sail  ye  dree 

On  Kstmere  crags,  wlien  ye  them  climb. 

" '  I  weird  ye  to  a  fiery  beast. 

And  relieved  sail  ye  pever  be, 
Till  Kempion,  the  Kingis  son, 

Cum  to  the  crag,  and  thrice  kiss  thee.'  " 

The  event,  however,  which  the  sorceress  has  set  as  a 
presumed  impossibility  in  the  way  of  her  victim's  dis- 
enchantment, actually  takes  place.  Kempion  hears  of 
the  dragon's  presence,  and,  with  his  brother  Segramour, 
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chivi.lrously  sets  out  to  rid  the  land  of  its  ravages.  On 
coming  within  siglit  of  the  monster,  lie  challenges  her  to 
quit  the  land,  or  he  will  send  a  shaft  at  her  head  from 
his  "arblast  bow." 

"  '  O  out  of  my  stythe  I  winna  rise, 
(And  it  is  not  for  the  awe  o'  thee,) 
Till  Kemi)ion,  the  Kingis  son, 

Cum  to  the  crag,  and  thrice  kiss  me.' 

"  He  has  louted  him  o'er  the  dizzy  crag, 
And  gien  the  monster  kisses  ane  ; 
Awa  she  gaed,  and  again  she  cam, 

The  fiery  est  beast  that  ever  was  seen." 

Twice  again  she  returns  to  announce  the  same  condition, 
on  which  alone  she  will  quit  her  place,  receiving,  the 
second  time,  two  kisses, — the  third  time,  three ;  and  at 
the  three  kisses  the  spell  breaks, — she  is  restored  to  her 
own  shape  : — 

**  The  loveliest  ladye  e'er  could  be  !  " 

"  '  O  was  it  warwolf  in  the  wood  ? 
Or  was  it  mermaid  in  the  sea  ? 
Or  was  it  man  or  vile  woman. 
My  ain  true  love,  that  mishaped  thee.''' 

"'  It  wasna  warwolf  in  the  wood, 
Nor  was  it  mermaid  in  the  sea  ; 
But  it  was  my  wicked  stepmother, 
And  wae  and  weary  may  she  be  ! ' 

" '  O,  a  heavier  weird  shall  light  her  on, 
Than  ever  fell  on  vile  woman  ; 

Her  hair  shall  grow  rough,  and  her  teeth  grow  lang, 
And  on  her  four  feet  shall  she  gang. 
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None  shall  take  pity  her  upon 
In  Wormeswood  aye  shall  she  be  won  ; 
And  relieved  shall  she  never  be, 
Till  St.  Mungo  come  over  the  sea.' 

"  And  sighing  said  that  weary  wight, 
'  I  doubt  that  day  I'll  never  see.'  "^ 

More  definitely  eery  still  is  the  emotion  excited  by 
those  ballads  which  refer  to  a  return  from  the  dead. 
Death  is,  under  any  circumstances,  an  irresistible 
stimulus  of  eery  feeling,  from  the  consciousness  that 
it  brings  us  to  a  limit  of  the  natural  world,  and  the 
irrepressible  surmise,  that  there  the  beings  of  a  preter- 
natural world  may  possibly  disclose  themselves  to 
mortal  ken.  The  hope, —  the  belief, — is  thus  originated, 
that  the  soul,  which  has  passed  beyond  the  limits  of 
earthly  life,  may  yet  not  only  take  an  interest  in  the 
fate  of  former  friends,  but  even  reveal  itself  to  their 
sorrowing,  longing  eyes  ;  and  this  belief  finds  expression, 
not  only  in  the  crude  ghost  stories  of  every  region,  but 
in  numerous  fictions  throughout  the  prose  and  poetical 
literature  of  various  countries."  Of  these  the  ballad 
poetry  of  Scotland  furnishes  not  a  few  examples.  The 
ballads  of  James  Hcrrics  and  Sir  Roland  have  already 

^  The  i  iiicliuling  lines,  in  tlio  measure  (if  tlie  nietrieal  romances,  are 
exceedingly  interesting  and  valuable,  since  they  can  scarcely  l)e  explained 
excejit  as  a  corrupted  snatch  of  one  of  the  romance.^,  and,  therefore,  as 
exhihitiny;,  in  its  arrested  proi;ress,  the  breaking  down  of  one  of  those  old 
poems  of  the  high-born  into  a  ballad  of  the  people.  See  .Scuu's  "  Border 
Minstrelsy,"  vol.  iii.  p.  230. 

"  'i'he  investigation  of  these  legends  has  become  a  favourilc  inquiry  in 
the  Amiiihiu  of  recent  arch;v(jlogists  ;  and  the  reader  will  fnul  :ca  extra- 
ordinary collection  of  intereslir.ij  information  on  the  subjec  a  Tylor'j 
"rrimitive  Culture." 
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been  referred  to,  as  describing  the  ghost  of  a  dead  lover 
revisiting  the  object  of  his  earthly  passion  ;  and  the 
ballad  of  CUrk  Saiuider: }  which  relates  a  similar  imagi- 
nation, may  also  be  noticed  here.  In  the  two  former 
ballads,  however,  the  return  from  the  dead  docs  not 
form  the  principal  theme  ;  and  the  most  affecting  part 
of  Clerk  Saunders  is  the  scene  of  the  hero's  assassina- 
tion, while  the  account  of  the  ghostly  visit  is  marred 
by  horrid  details  of  the  grave,  confounding  the  dim 
imagination  of  the  disembodied  spirit's  mysterious  home 
with  pictures  of  the  charnel-house  in  which  the  body 
corrupts. 

The  best  examples  of  ballads  on  this  subject  are  to 
be  found  in  the  beautiful  fragment,  Tlie  Wife  of  Ushers 
IVell,  and  in  the  more  complete,  but  apparently  com- 
{josite  poem,  T/ie  Clerk's  twa  So/is  o'  Oiosenford. 

The  former  of  these  coincides  so  completely  with  the 
second  part  of  the  latter  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the 
original  identity  of  the  tw(;  poems.  The  opening  verses 
of  the  former,  however,  from  their  evident  deficiency, 
afford  just  such  an  indication  of  the  previous  history  of 
tlie  two  sons  as  stimulates  curiosit}'  to  learn  more  ;  and 
it  is  probable  that  the  first  part  of  the  latter  is  an 
originally  independent  ballad  tacked  on  to  the  other, 
as  a  satisfaction  to  this  curiosity.-  The  independence 
of  this  ballad  is  further  confirmed  by  the  circumstance 
that  it  is  evidently  of  English  origin.      It  is   a  tragic 

'  Scott's  "Border  Minstrelsy,"  vol.  iii.  p.  175. 

'  Mr.  Chamber.^,  less  probably,  regards  ilie  former  ballad  as  an  iiiiper- 
feclly  preserved  Av.ginent  of  the  latter  (".Seotlish  Ballads,"  p.  345).  I'ro- 
fL'>.->or  Child  and  otiiers  point  out,  tliat  we  have  a  similar  condjiiiation 
of  two  originally  distinct  ballads  in  CUrk  Saunders. 
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story  of  two  sons  of  an  Oxford  clerk,  who  fall  in  love 
each  with  a  daughter  of  the  ]\Iayor  of  the  parish  in 
which  they  are  ordained,  and  are  sentenced  to  death  by 
the  Mayor  for  the  shame  which  they  bring  upon  his 
house.  The  father  of  the  two  sons,  on  hearing  that  they 
are  "bound  in  prison  Strang,"  hastens  to  effect  their 
pardon  ;  and  the  second  part  of  the  ballad  opens  with 
a  picture  of  their  mother  waiting  for  his  return  : — 

"  His  lady  sat  on  her  castle  wa', 
Beholding  dale  and  doun  ; 
And  there  she  saw  her  ain  gudc  lord 
Come  walking  to  the  toun. 

"'Ye're  welcome,  yc're  welcome,  my  ain  gude  lord, 
Ye're  welcome  hame  to  me  ; 
But  where  away  are  my  twa  sons  ? 
Ye  suld  hac  brought  them  wi'  ye.' 

" '  O  they  are  putten  to  a  deeper  lear, 
And  to  a  higher  scule : 
You  ain  twa  sons  will  no  be  hame 
Till  the  hallow  days  o'  Yule.' 

"  '  O  sorrow,  sorrow,  come  mak  my  bed  ; 
And,  dule,  come  lay  me  doun  ; 
For  I  will  neither  eat  nor  drink, 
Nor  set  a  fit  on  groun' !  ' 

**  The  hallow  days  o'  Yule  were  come, 
And  the  nights  were  lang  and  mirk,^ 

^  "It  fell  alioul  tlic  Martinmas, 

When  nijj^htb  aic  laiij^  and  iniik." 
"  Tlu  \Vij\of  Csher's  \\\ll. 
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When  in  and  cam  her  ain  twa  sons, 
And  their  hats  made  o'  the  birk.^ 

"  It  neither  grew  in  syke  nor  ditch, 
Nor  yet  in  ony  sheuch  ; 
But  at  the  gates  o'  Paradise 
That  birk  crrew  fair  eneuch. 

" '  Blow  up  the  fire  now,  maidens  mine, 
Bring  water  from  the  well ; 
For  a'  my  house  shall  feast  this  night, 
Since  mv  twa  sons  are  well. 


i<  ( 


O  eat  and  drink,  my  merry  men  a', 

The  better  shall  ye  fare  ; 
J^'or  my  twa  sons  they  are  come  hame 

To  me  for  evermair.' 

"  And  she  has  gane  and  made  their  bed, 
She's  made  it  saft  and  fine  ; 
And  she's  happit'-^  them  wi'  her  gray  mantil, 
Because  they  were  her  ain. 

"  Up  then  crew  the  red,  red  cock. 
And  up  and  crew  the  gray  ;•' 

*  "  Aiic  young  man  sterl  into  that  stcid, 

Als  cant  as  uny  colt, 
.  \nc  birkcit  liat  upon  his  luhf, 
Witli  ane  bow  and  ane  holt." 

I''eblis  io  llic  Pt'tiy,  verse  vi. 
'^  "Can  the  Knglish  reader  catch  the  strange  tcmlerness  and  pathos  of  the 
word  happen  It  is  one  of  the  dearest  to  a  Scottish  car,  recalling  infancy 
and  the  thousand  instances  of  a  mother's  heart,  and  the  unwearied  care  of  a 
mother's  hand.  .  .  .  Uiippcd  is  the  nursery  word  in  .Scotland,  expressing 
the  care  with  whicli  the  oed  clothes  are  laid  upon  the  little  forms,  and  care- 
fully tucked  in  about  the  round  sleeping  cheeks." — Alexander  Smith,  in 
the  luiinbitr^h  Essays,  p.  2 1 8. 
^  So  in  Chfl:  Saiduit'is  :— 

"  Then  up  and  crew  the  milkwliite  cock, 
And  up  and  crew  the  grey. " 
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The  eldest  to  the  youngest  seiid, 
*  'Tis  time  we  were  away. 

**  The  cock,  he  hadna  crawed  but  once, 
And  clapped  his  wings  at  a', 
Wlien  the  youngest  to  the  eldest  said, 
'  Brother,  we  must  awa. 

" '  The  cock  doth  craw,  the  day  doth  daw, 
The  channerin'  worm  doth  chide  ; 
Gin  we  be  mist  out  o'  our  place, 
A  sair  pain  we  maun  bide.^ 

"  '  Fare  ye  wecl,  my  mother  dear  ! 
Farewecl  to  barn  and  byre  ! 
And  fare  ye  weel,  the  bonny  lass 
That  kindles  my  mother's  fire.'  "- 

The  eeriest  ballads,  however,  are  probably  those  which 
penetrate  the  interior  of  the  elfm  world,  and  reveal  the 
stratagems  by  which  its  unearthly  inhabitants  gratify 
their  well-known  fondness  for  human  beings.  Reference 
has  already  been  made  to  ballads  in  which  an  elfm 
knight  or  a  spirit  of  the  waters  is  described  as  wooing 
a  woman  to  destruction  ;  and  the  effect  of  progressive 
civilization  was  illustrated  in  eliminating  the  super- 
natural elements  of  the  legend.  There  are  also  sonn- 
ballads  relating  the  endeavours  of  female  elves  to  wile 

*  "  O,  cocks  are  crowing  a  merry  nii(lnii;1il, 

I  wot  the  wildfowl  arc  boiling  tlay  ; 
Tiie  psalms  of  heaven  will  soon  he  .-^ung, 
And  1,  ere  now,  will  be  missed  away." 

Cloh  SauinLrs. 
-  The  last  four  verses  are    taken   from    The  Wife  of  Usher s   ll'e/i,    a-. 
i)eing   fuier  than  the   corresponding   verses   in   77u    Clerk's    Ilea  Sons  (/' 
0-ii.'seiifo>J, 
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men  to  their  mysterious  dwelling-place.  Legends  of 
both  these  kinds  are  numerous  in  the  early  literature  of 
the  Teutonic  nations;  and,  indeed,  tales  of  an  essentially 
identical  import  are  scattered  throughout  all  Aryan 
mythology,  possibly  traceable  to  a  primeval  metaphor, 
which  spoke,  on  the  one  hand,  of  the  Day  being  charmed 
by  the  awful  beauty  of  the  Night  away  to  her  invisible 
home,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  of  the  Night  or  the 
Dawn  disappearing  in  the  embrace  of  the  Day.*  Let  us 
take  an  example  of  the  legends  in  which  the  charmer  is 
a  mermaid.  In  all  these  the  plot  is  essentially  similar. 
The  hero  is  fascinated  by  the  glance  or  gesture  or  song 
of  the  mermaid,  and  dies  or  is  lured  into  the  water, 
while  a  shout  of  elfin  revelry  is  heard,  or  some  other 
jigii  of  elfm  merriment  is  observed,  over  the  success  of 
her  charm.  Herd  has  preserved  an  imperfect  specimen 
in  Clerk  Colvill,  or  the  Mermaid ;  and  another,  entitled 
'J'he  Mermaid,  of  more  poetical  merit,  though  of  more 
modern  appearance,  was  obtained  by  Finlay  from  the 
recitation  of  a  lady,  who  informed  him  that  it  had 
once  been  popular  on  the  Carrick  coast.-     It  is  wortli 


(juotrng: — 


"  To  yon  fause  stream,  that  near  the  sea 
Hides  mony  an  elf  an'  plum, 
And  rives  wi'  fearfu'  din  the  stanes, 
A  witless  knicht  did  come. 


I/;//,    as 
\Soui  i/ 


"  The  day  shines  clear, — far  in  he's  gane 
VVhar  shells  are  silver  briirht, 

'  See  Cox's  "Mytholor^y  of  tlic  Aryan  \ations,"  vol.  i.  pp.  y)\  41;. 
'   Finlay's  "  Scotti.^h  Ballads,""  vol.  ii.  ]\  81. 
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Fishes  war  loupin'  a'  aroiin', 
And  sparklin'  to  the  h"ght : 

*'  Whan  as  he  laved,  sounds  cam  sac  swccV 
Frac  ilka  rock  an'  tn.c, 
The  brief  was  out,  'twas  him  it  doomed 
The  mermaid's  face  to  sec. 

"  Frae  'neath  a  rock,  sune,  sune  she  rose, 
And  stately  on  she  swam, 
Stopped  in  the  midst,  an'  becked  an'  san^; 
To    "    .    o  stretch  his  haun'. 

"  Gowden  giist  the  yellow  links, 

Tl'  it  lound  her  neck  she'd  twine  ; 
Her  ecn  wai'  o'  the  skyie  blue, 
Her  lips  did  mock  the  wine  : 

"  The  smile  upon  her  bonnic  cheek- 
Was  sweeter  than  the  bee  ; 
Her  voice  excelled  the  birdies'  sau'^ 
Upon  the  birchen  tree. 

"  Sae  couthie,  couthie  did  she  look, 
And  meikle  had  she  fleechcd ; 
Out  shot  his  hand,  alas,  alas ! 
Fast  in  the  swirl  he  screeched. 

"  The  mermaid  leuch,  her  brief  was  c^anc, 
And  kelpie's  blast  was  blawin', 
I'^u'  low  she  dukcd,  ne'er  raise  ai^ain, 
For  deep,  deep  was  she  fawin'. 

"  Aboun  the  stream  his  wraith  was  seen, 
Warlocks  toiled  lans^  at  gloamin' ; 
That  e'en  was  coarse,  the  blast  l)lew  hoarse, 
E'er  lancr  the  waves  war  foamin'." 
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Another  and  more  familiar  ballad,  which  relates  the 
disappearance  of  a  man  to  tlie  elfin  world,  is  TJiomas  the 
RJiyincr^  in  which  the  Ouecn  of  the  Fairies  herself  plays 
the  charmer's  part.  The  hero  of  this  ballad,  as  is  well 
known,  occupies  a  distinj^uished  place  in  the  legendary 
history  and  literature  of  Scotland.  Gifted,  in  popular 
tradition,  not  only  with  the  power  of  the  poet,  but  with 
the  insight  of  the  prophet,  he  was  believed  to  have 
attained  his  superhuman  knowledge  by  a  daring  intrigue 
with  the  Fairy  Queen,  as  the  legend  of  the  pious  Numa 
Pompilius  attributed  to  his  intercourse  with  the  nymph 
Egeria  the  sugL^e^tioii  of  the  religious  institutions  which 
were  traced  to  his  reign.  As  True  Thomas  lay  on  the 
fairy-haunted  Iluntly  IJank,- — so  runs  the  legend, — he 
saw  a  bright  lady  in  raiment  of  "grass  green  silk,"  with 
innumerable  silver  bells  tinkling  at  her  horse's  mane. 
Warned  that  if  he  kiss  her  lips  she  will  become  mistress 
of  his  fate,  he  cries — 

"  '  Betide  me  weal,  betide  me  woe, 

That  weird  shall  never  daunton  me.' 
Syne  he  has  kissed  her  rosy  lips, 
All  underneath  the  Eildcn  Tree. 


'  ScoU's  "  Ilonlcr  Minstrelsy,"  vol.  iv.  p.  117.  TIk'  icailcr  will  find  it 
interestiiiLj  to  compare  tlie  Englisli  Imllail  on  the  same  sulijecl  L;iv(:n  liy 
[amieson  ("Popular  Ballads  and  .Son^^s,"  vol.  ii.  p.  11).  This  ballad  is 
preserved,  with  variations,  in  three  MSS.,  which  are  collated  by  Jamieson, 
A  beautiful  Danish  ballad  on  a  .similar  legend,  ^S7;-  Olaf  and  tJtc  Elf  Kiiii:^  s 
Paiti^/itiT,  has  been  translated  int<j  Scotch  by  tlie  .-^ame  writer  (Ibid.  vol.  i. 
p.  219). 

'••  This  spot  in  tlie  neighbourhood  of  Melro.sc  was  ]nnchnse(l  by  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  at  probably  fifty  per  cent,  above  its  real  value,  that  it  might  be 
included  in  the  Abbolsfurd  estate. 
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"  '  Now,  ye  maun  go  \vi'  nic,'  she  said  ; 
'True  Thomas,  ye  maun  go  v/i'  me ; 
And  ye  maun  serve  me  seven  years, 

Through  weal  or  woe  as  may  chance  to  be.' 

"  She  mounted  on  her  milkwhite  steed  ; 
She's  ta'en  true  Thomas  up  behind  : 
And  aye,  whene'er  her  bridle  rung. 
The  steed  flew  swifter  than  the  wind." 

.So  sped  on  the  elfin  steed  with  elfin  velocity,  till  they 
reached  a  wide  desert,  where  "  living  land  was  left 
behind."  Here  they  lighted  down,  and  while  True 
Thomas  rests  his  head  upon  the  Fairy  Queen's  knee,  .she 
shows  him  three  wonders.  First,  she  reveals  to  him  the 
narrow  road  of  righteousness,  beset  with  thorns  and 
briars  ;  then  **  the  braid,  braid  road  "  of  wickedness  that 
lies  across  a  lawn  of  lilies  ;  and  last  of  all,  she  points  to 
a  "  bonny  road  that  winds  about  the  fernie  brae,"  as  the 
road  to  fair  Elf-land,  by  which  they  mu.st  go.  Again 
they  mount  the  elfin  steed,  which  flies  on  as  before : — 

"  O  they  rade  on,  and  farther  on. 

And  they  waded  through  rivers  aboon  the  knee. 
And  they  saw  neither  sun  nor  moon. 
But  they  heard  the  roaring  of  the  sea. 

"  It  was  mirk  mirk  night,  and  there  was  nae  stern  light, 
And  they  waded  through  red  blude  to  the  knee  ; 
For  a'  the  blude  that's  shed  on  earth 

Runs  through  the  springs  o'  that  countrie. 

"  Syne  they  came  to  a  garden,  green, 
And  she  pu'd  an  apple  frae  a  tree, — 
'  Take  this  for  thy  wages,  true  Thomas  ; 

It  will  give  thee  the  tongue  that  can  never  lie.' 
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"  'My  tongue  is  my  ain,'  true  Thomas  said  ; 
'  A  gudely  gift  ye  wad  gic  to  me  ! 
I  neither  dought  to  buy  nor  sell. 
At  fair  or  tryst  where  I  may  be. 

"  'I  dought  neither  speak  to  prince  or  peer, 
Nor  ask  of  grace  from  fair  ladyc.' 
'  Now  hold  thy  peace  ! '  the  lady  said, 
'  For  as  I  say,  so  must  it  be.' 

"  He  has  gotten  a  coat  of  the  even  cloth, 
And  a  pair  of  shoes  of  velvet  green  ; 
And  till  seven  years  were  ganc  and  past, 
True  Thomas  on  earth  was  never  seen." 

The  gift  of  the  Fairy  Queen  from  the  fruits  of  fairy- 
land, which  True  Thomas  seeks,  with  amusing  na'ivcte, 
to  decline,  is  evidently  connected  with  his  alleged 
prophetic  powers.  Indeed,  this  ballad  appears,  from 
other  sources,^  to  be  merely  an  introduction  to  a  larger 
poem  on  the  prophecies  attributed  to  the  hero.^  The 
legend  further  tells,  that  although  Thomas  was  allowed 
to  revisit  the  earth  and  there  deliver  his  prophecies,  yet 
he  continued  under  an  obligation  to  return  to  fairyland 
whenever  the  Queen  of  the  Fairies  should  intimate  her 
wish.  "  Accordingly,  while  Thomas  was  making  merry 
with  his  friends  in  the  Tower  of  Ercildoune,  a  person 
came  running  in  and  told,  with  marks  of  fear  and 
astonishment,  that  a  hart  and  hind  had  left  the 
neighbouring  forest,  and  were,  composedly  and  slowly, 
parading  the  street  of  the  village.    The  prophet  instantly. 

^  See  the  Eni;lish  brillad  above  referred  to  as  <,nven  by  Jamieson. 
*  Ilia  prophecies  will  he  found,  with  iiiterestiiiLj  historical  comments,  in 
Chambers'  "  Topular  Riiymes  uf  Scotland,"  pp.  210-224. 
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arose,  left  his  habitation,  and  followed  the  wonderful 
animals  to  the  forest,  whence  he  was  never  seen  to 
return.  According  to  the  popular  belief,  he  still  '  drees 
his  weird  '  in  fairyland,  and  is  one  day  expected  to 
revisit  the  earth.'  ^ 

There  is  one  clement  in  the  development  of  this 
legend,  which  has  dropt  out  of  the  above  ballad  ;  I 
refer  to  the  reason  why  the  hero  was  restored  to  the 
earth  after  seven  years'  residence  in  fairyland.  This 
element,  which  we  are  able  to  supply  from  the  English 
ballad  on  the  subject,-  is  founded  on  one  point  of  the 
creed  about  fairies,  which  looks  almost  like  a  satisfaction 
to  Christian  dofjma  for  allowing  the  existence  of  such 
beings.  Though  they  belonged  to  no  limbo  in  the 
peculiar  world  of  Christian  thought,  it  was  believed  that 
they  required  every  seven  years  to  pay  a  "  tcind  "  or 
"kane"'^  to  hell,  similar  to  that  which  the  Athenians,  in 
the  myth  of  Theseus  and  Ariadne,  used  to  pay  to  the 

'  Scott'a  "  iJordcr  Minstrelsy,"  vol.  iv.  pp.  1 14-15. 

*  "  To  morne  of  liellc  the  foullc  fondc 

Among  these  folke  shall  chese  his  fee  ; 
Thou  art  a  fayre  man  and  a  iicnde, 
Fful  wele  I  wot  he  wil  chese  the. 

"  Ffoie  all  the  golde  that  ever  myyhl  he 
Ffro  heven  unto  the  worldys  ende, 
Thou  hese  never  belraycde  for  nie  ; 
Therefore  with  me  I  retlc  the  wende. 

"  She  broght  hym  agayn  to  the  Eldyntre, 
Underneth  the  grene  woile  spray, 
In  Huntley  Banks  ther  for  to  be, 
Ther  foulys  syng  bothe  nyght  and  daye." 

'   7eijii/  is  technical  Scotch  for  /a/i/i,  English  //t/ie.   Kaitc,  Cane,  or  R'ain 
is  a  duty  paid  in  kind  by  a  tenant  to  a  landlord. 
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Minotaur  of  Crete  ;  and  tliis  was  supposed  to  explain 
that  dreaded  liankerin^  of  tlie  elfin  world's  inhabitants 
after  human  b-ings,  which  moved  them  to  spirit  away 
a  beautiful  bride  or  bridegroom  on  the  eve  of  a 
wedding,  or  to  rob  the  cradle  of  a  chubby  little  infant, 
leaving  in  its  place  a  hideous,  withered  changeling  of 
their  own. 

In  the  lc:^end  of  TJionias  ilic  Rliyincr  the  Fairy  Oucen 
appears  under  the  same  amiable  aspect  which  is  given 
to  t'.ic  large-hearted  Zee  by  the  author  of  "  The  Coming 
Race," — that  of  a  mistress  who  disinterestedly  saves  her 
alien  lover  from  the  doom  to  which  he  would  have  been 
consigned  by  her  own  people.  There  arc  other  legends, 
however,  in  which  the  hero  achieves  his  restoration  to 
earth  in  defiance  of  the  fairy  powers;  and  the  ballad  now 
to  be  described  derives  its  fascinating  terror  from  the 
account  of  the  elfni  stratagems  set  at  work  to  prevent 
the  recovery  of  the  hero  from  the  fairy  world. 

TJic  Young  Tinnlanc  will  probably  be  acknowledged 
by  most  critics  to  be  the  fmest  of  the  legendary  ballade 
of  Scotland.  The  hero  is  known  under  considerable 
variations  in  his  name,  among  which  it  is  worth  while 
to  compare  Tamlane,  Tamlene,  Tam-a-line,  Tarn  o'  the 
Linn,  Tom  Linn,  Thorn  of  Lynn,  Thomalin,  and  T^^^n  lin. 
Amid  these  varieties  none  can  hesitate  to  pronounce  an 
original  identity;  and  methods  of  research,  which  our 
modern  comparative  mythologists  have  already  followed 
to  valuable  results,  enable  us,  without  much  difficulty,  to 
trace  the  name,  with  the  main  features  of  the  legend 
gathering  round  it,  to  the  same  source  which  has  given 
to  the  nursery  the  numerous  tales  of  TJiumbling  or  Tlul 
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T fill  III  h,  and  of  ydck  tlw  Ciaiit-killcr}  T'Aciyonc 
.ic([uaiiitcd  with  the  science  of  nursery  stories  knows 
that  Thiunblin'S  whatever  dccrradation  lie  iiiav  have 
suffered  in  his  later  liistory,  was  oric;inally  no  other  th. 
the  god  Tiior,  who,  in  his  wandering  from  Asgard,  tlie 
liome  of  the  Aesir,  to  U■!:,^ard,  the  home  of  tlie  Giants, 
put  up  one  ni;:;ht  in  the  Ljlove  of  the  Giant  Skryniir, 
which  lie  mistook  for  a  house,  and,  ow  beini;'  frii^htened 
l)y  a  scemincf  earthquake,  sou<;;ht  refui^e  in  what  he 
supposed  to  be  an  adjoining  building,  but  \\hlcli  turned 
out  to  be  the  thumb  (German  Dainnliug)  of  the  glove. 
This  is  not  the  place  to  follow  the  ni)-th  of  Thor,  from 
this  incident  of  his  lodging  in  the  thumb  of  Giant 
Skrymir's  glove,  through  all  the  transformations  h' 
has  undergone  in  the  popular  literature  of  Kuro] 
Probably  no  branch  of  that  literature  presents,  among 
the  later  offshoots  of  the  Thor-myth,  such  a  luxuriant 
outgrowth  as  the  Scottish  ballad  of  TJic  Young  Tanilaiic. 
The  hero  is,  indeed,  a  favourite  in  Scottish  verse.     He 

'  'I'lie  oii_i;inril  iileiitity  of  7'/'iiim/>liii:^  and  Tajiilatie  does  not  seem  to  liave 
been  siiiniised  l)y  our  eollectors  of  lialhid^.  It  was  asserted,  liowever,  so 
long  ai^o  as  in  the  Quarterly  A'tr'iew  for  January  1S19,  \).  100,  in  an  article 
on  tlic  "Antiquities  of  Nursery  Literature,"  to  which  my  atlenlion  was 
ih'awn  liy  tlie  euln^i.^iic  language  in  whieii  it  is  ^puken  of  by  Grimm 
{"  Kinderniiihrchen,"  vol.  iii.  ]i,  315).  "Among  the  popular  heroes  of 
romance  enumerated  in  the  introduction  to  the  history  of  'Jo///  Thuiiibe 
(London, i6ji, 1)1.  letter),  occurs  'Tom  a  Lin,  the  devil's  supposed  bastard.' " 
(Scott,  in  the  "Border  Minstrelsy,"  vol.  i,  p.  2?.i.)  It  would  be  interesting  to 
know  whether  there  is  here  indicated  any  connection  between  Tom  Thumb 
and  Tom  a  Lin.  Simrock,  who  traces  numerous  raniifioations  of  ihcDa/dn- 
littg  legend  ("Deutsche  Mythologie, "  ]ip.  270  2SS),  does  not  appear  to 
know  of  Tamlane.  Uhland  has  a  monograjth  on  the  Mythus  von  Thor 
(Stuttgart,  1836),  but  it  has  not  come  in  my  way;  and  T  caimot  therefore 
say  whether  he  recognizes  the  connection  of  Tamlane  with  his  subject. 
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docs  not,  it  is  irtn.-,  al\\a\s  hear  the  licruic  character 
which  he  cli^phi)'.s  in  this  boliad.  lie  appe.us  in  an 
cniL;inatical  sort  of  nursery  rh)-nie,  as  under^^oin^  a  series 
of  inuHyinified  adventures,  in  whicli,  if  tlie  rhyme  be  not 
wholly  nicaniUj^dcss,  wo  in.iy  still  [icrhaps  recoyni/c  »i 
few  shattered  and  distorted  fra;^nients  of  the  orii,Mnal 
inui^c  of  Thor,  as  well  as  some  resembkince  to  the 
n:ishaps  of  Tom  Thumb. 

"  Tam  o'  the  Linn  came  uj)  the  !.;ait 
\Vi'  twenty  puddin^is  o\\  a  plate, 
.And  ever)'  i)uddinL^  had  a  pin; 
'  We'll  cat  them  a','  ([uo'  Tam  o'  the  Linn. 

"Tam  o'  the  Linn  had  nae  breeks  to  wear, 
He  coft  Jiim  a  sheepskin  to  make  him  a  pair, 
The  fleshy  side  out,  the  woolly  side  in  ; 
*  It's  fine  summer  cleedin;^s'  quo'  Tam  o'  the  Linn. 

"  Tam  o'  the  Linn  he  had  three  bairns, 
They  fell  in  the  fire  in  each  other's  arms  ; 
'  Oh  ! '  qu(j'  the  boonmost,  '  I've  L;"ot  a  het  skin  ;' 
'  It's  hetter  below,'  quo'  Tam  o'  the  Linn. 

"  Tam  o'  the  Linn  i^^aed  to  the  moss, 
To  seek  a  stcd)le  to  his  horse  ; 
The  moss  was  open,  and  Tam  fell  in  ; 
'  I've  stabled  mysel','  quo'  Tam  o'  the  Linn."i 

*  Ch.'iinl)ers'  "Popular  RIividcs  of  Scotland,"  p.  33.  In  ChainlKis' 
"Scottish  Songs"  (]).  455)  occurs  a  slJLjhtly  varied  version  of  this  rli}ine, 
with  the  chorus  /•(/  la,  fa  la,  fa  lillic,  between  each  line,  and  with  the 
additional  openin;^  verNC — 

"  Tam  o'  the  Liu  is  no  very  wise, 
lie  selt  his  ^ow,  and  huucht  a  gryce  : 
The  yryce  yaed  out,  and  never  cam  in  • 
'The  deil  gae  wi'  her  I'  quo*  Turn  o'  the  Linn." 
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Tn  the  same  spirit  appears  to  be  an  old  Eiif^lish  song, 
the  following  snatch  of  which  is  introduced  into  "a  very 
in<'rry  and  pithie  coniedie,"  entitled  TJic  longer  tJiou 
Uv'st,  the  more  Fool  t/iou  art : — 

"  Tom  a  Lin  and  his  wife  and  his  wives  mother 
Tliey  went  over  a  bridge  all  three  together, 
The  bridge  was  broken  and  they  fell  in, 
'  The  devil  go  with  all,'  quoth  Tom  a  Lin."  ^ 

K  may  be  interesting  to  mention,  moreover,  that  Joanna 
Daillie  has  developed,  vvilh  the  fruitfulness  of  her  own 
I'.mcy,  a  similar  conception  of  our  hero  in  her  song  Tain 
c'  the  Lin  ;  and  as  this  humorous  reproduction  of  an 
i;ld  Teutonic  legend  is  not  very  generally  familiar,  it 
will  not  be  out  of  place  here  in  connection  with  the  more 
]ii-imitive  versions  of  the  same  theme : — 

■'  Tam  o'  the  Lin  was  fu'  o'  pride, 
And  his  weapon  he  girt  to  his  valorous  side, 
A  scabbard  o'  leather  wi'  deil-hair't  within. 
'  Attack  me  wha  daur ! '  quo'  Tam  o'  the  Lin. 

"  Tam  o'  the  I-in  he  bought  a  mear ; 
She  cost  liim  five  shillings,  she  wasna  dear. 
Her  back  stuck  up,  and  her  sides  fell  in. 
'  A  fiery  yaud  I '  quo'  Tam  o'  the  Lin. 

Tam  o'  the  Lin  he  courted  a  may  ; 

.She  stared  at  him  sourly,  and  said  him  nay ; 

Hut  he  stroked  down  his  jerkin  and  cocked  up  his  chin 

'  She  aims  at  a  laird,  then,'  quo'  Tam  o'  the  Lin. 

'•  Tam  o'  the  Lin  he  gaed  to  the  fair, 
Vet  he  looked  wi'  disdain  on  the  chapman's  ware  ; 

'  Soi-  Jiiispii's  Dissertation  prefixed  to  his  "Ancient  Songs  and  liallads," 
P   'wxiv. 
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Then  chucked  out  a  sixpence,  the  sixpence  was  tin. 
'There's  coin  for  the  fiddlers,'  quo"  Tarn  o'  the  Lin. 

"  Tani  o'  the  I-in  wad  show  iiis  lear, 
And  he  scanned  o'er  the  book  wi'  wise-like  stare. 
He  muttered  confusedly,  but  didna  beijin. 
'This  is  Dominie's  business,'  quo'  Tam  o'  the  Lin. 

"  Tam  o'  the  Lin  had  a  cow  wi'  ac  liorn, 
That  likit  to  feed  on  his  neighbour's  corn. 
The  stancs  he  threw  at  her  fell  short  o'  the  skin  ; 
'  She's  a  lucky  auld  reiver,'  quo'  Tam  o'  the  Lin. 

"  Tam  o'  the  Lin  he  married  a  wife. 
And  she  was  the  torment,  the  plague  o'  his  life  ; 
She  lays  sae  about  her,  and  maks  sic  a  din, 
'  She  frightens  the  baby,'  quo'  Tam  o'  the  Lin. 

"Tam  o'  the  Lin  grew  dourie  and  douce, 
And  he  sat  on  a  stane  at  the  end  o'  his  house. 
'What  ails,  auld  chiel.^'    He  looked  haggard  and  thin. 
*  I'm  no  very  cheery,'  quo'  Tam  o'  the  Lin. 

"  Tam  o'  the  Lin  lay  down  to  die. 
And  his  friends  whispered  softly  and  woefull;,'' — 
'  We'll  buy  you  some  masses  to  scour  away  sin.' 
'And  drink  at  my  l}'kewake,'  quo'  Tam  o'  the  Lin  " 

Whether  this  conception  of  our  hero  originated  from 
the  confidence  of  his  great  [)rototype  in  the  sheer  force 
of  his  hammer  Miolnir  exposing  him  to  be  outwitted  at 
times  by  the  tricker}-  of  Utgard's  inhabitants,  it  is  un- 
necessary for  us  to  inquire.  In  the  ballad  of  The  Yoiotg 
Tauilaiic  the  hero  assumes  the  character  of  one  who 
has  entered  an  unearthlv  world,  and  returned  from  it 
victorious  over  the  efforts  to  retain  him  within  its  power 
Th(^  legend,  moreover,  has  lost  its  general  relations  to 
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the  mythology  of  the  Teutons,  and  become  thoroughly 
localized.  The  hero  is  not  merely  what  a  modern  song 
makes  him,  "  a  Scotchman  born;"  he  announces  him- 
self definitely  to  be  a  son  of"  Randol[)h,  liarl  Murray  ;  " 
while  "  Dunbar,  Earl  March,"  is  named  as  the  father 
of  the  maiden  whose  daring  love  achieves  his  recovery 
from  the  world  of  the  fairies.  The  locality  also  in  which 
the  adventure  of  the  ballad  takes  place,  is  assigned  to 
Carterhaugh,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Ettrick  and  the 
Yarrow  above  Selkirk.  This  spot,  though  naturally 
pitched  upon  by  the  collector  of  the  Border  Minstrelsy 
as  the  native  home  of  the  legend,  is  evidently,  like 
Chaster  s  Wood,  Charter  Woods,  and  Kertoii  lid,  which 
occur  in  other  versions,  merely  a  local  adaptation  and 
corruption  of  some  original  common  to  all  these  names. 
Tamlane  of  our  ballad  has  been  kidnapped  by  the 
fairies  ;  and  the  manner  of  his  spiriting  away  is  well 
described,  and  worth  quoting  as  a  t}'pe  of  such  adven- 
tures : — 

"When  I  was  a  boy  just  turned  of  nine, 
My  uncle  sent  for  me. 
To  hunt,  and  hawk,  and  ride  with  him. 
And  keep  him  companie. 

"  There  came  a  wind  out  of  the  north., 
A  sharp  wind  and  a  snell  ; 
And  a  deep  sleej)  came  over  me, 
And  frae  my  horse  I  fell. 

"  The  Queen  of  Eairies  keppit  mc, 
In  yon  green  hill  to  dwell  ;    . 
And  I'm  a  fairy,  lythe  and  limb  ; 
Fair  ladye,  view  me  well." 
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In  this  serene  land  Tainlanc  would  never  tire  of  his 
new  friends,  were  it  not  for  the  dread  tluit  his  fair  and 
plump  appearance  may  tempt  them  to  use  him  as  a 
"  kane-bairn  "  for  the  purpose  of  payin^cj^  the  i^ext  instal- 
ment of  their  tribute  to  the  king  of  hell,  r^ortunate!)', 
however,  he  has  won  at  Carterhaui^h  the  dearest  tokens 
of  love^  from  an  earthly  maid,  fair  Janet,  who  under- 
takes, at  his  instruction,  the  bold  feat  of  rescuing  him 
from  the  elfin  world. 

"  This  night  is  Hallowe'en,  Janet, 
The  morn  is  Hallowday  ; 
And,  gin  ye  dare  your  true-love  win, 
Ye  hae  nae  time  to  sta)-. 

"The  night  it  is  good  Hallowe'en, 
When  fairy  fulk  will  ride  ; 
And  they  that  wad  their  true-love  win, 
At  Miles  Cross  tiiey  maun  bide." 

Janet,  who  is  brave  enough  to  undertake  the  "winning  " 
of  her  lover,  is  yet  doubtful  whether  she  will  be  able 
to  recognize  him  "among  so  many  unearthly  knights." 
Tamlane,  accordingly,  describes  the  order  of  the  fairy 
procession  which  she  must  watcli,  the  place  which  he 
will  occupy  in  it,  the  distinctive  marks  b}-  which  he  ma}- 
be  recognizee'  ;  and  he  warns  her  against  what  it  seems 
impossible  for  mortal  nerve  to  a\uid — ([uailing  before 
the  appalling  artifices  by  which  the  fairies  will  endeavour 

1  Tlicro  is  pioliaMy  a  cniiiK'Clioii  lictuccii  tlii^  ixiil  (if  I'hc  Wntu^^ 
Tamlaiw  ami  llie  l)all.i(I  nf  Eroomjield  Hill  ("IJonlcr  Minslrdsy," 
vol.  iii.  p.  28),  as  well  as  the  fnigiiuiit  I ju^m lining  /'//  iM^cr,  Ell  "V/^jV, 
7^11  'auv^vr  ici/h  yon,  preserved  in  lleid's  "SeuUi-^li  .Songs,"  Sec  "  liuider 
Minstrelsy,"  vol.  ii.  j)   334,  ami  vol.  iii.  p.  28. 
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to  frighten  her  from  her  resolution.  The  emotion  of 
eeriness  could  scarcely  be  worked  up  with  greater  power 
than  by  this  collocation  of  the  "  clritch "  appearances 
which  arc  to  test  the  courage  of  fair  Janet.  The  work 
of  the  ballad -singer  here  recalls  the  mixture  of  dread 
ingredients  in  the  hell-broth  of  Macbcth's  witches ;  or, 
more  appropriately,  the  frightfully  suggestive  objects 
which  Tain  o  Shunter  passed  on  his  road  from  Ayr ;  or, 
perhaps  more  appropriately  still,  the  combination  of 
horrors  ranged  before  his  eyes  in  AUoway  Kirk. 

"  The  first  company  that  passes  by, 

Say  na,  and  let  them  gae  ; 
The  next  company  that  passes  by, 

Say  na,  and  do  right  sae  ; 
The  third  company  that  passes  by, 

Then  I'll  be  ane  o'  thae. 

"  First  let  pass  the  black,  Janet, 
And  syne  let  pass  the  brown ; 
But  grip  ye  to  the  milk-white  steed, 
And  pu'  the  rider  down. 

"  I'^or  I  ride  on  the  milk-white  steed, 
And  aye  nearest  the  town  ; 
l^ecause  I  was  a  christened  knight. 
They  gave  mc  that  renown. 

"  My  right  hand  will  be  gloved,  Janet, 
My  left  hand  will  be  bare  ; 
And  these  the  tokens  I  gie  thee, 
Nae  doubt  I  will  be  there. 

"They'll  lurn  mcin  your  arms,  Janet, 
An  adder  and  a  snake  ; 
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But  haud  mc  fast,  let  mc  not  pass, 
Gin  yc  wad  buy  me  maik. 

"They'll  turn  mc  in  your  arms,  Janet, 
An  adder  and  an  ask  ; 
They'll  turn  me  in  your  arms,  Janet, 
A  bale  that  burns  fast. 

"They'll  turn  me  in  your  arm*?,  Janet, 
A  red-hot  gad  o'  airn  ; 
But  haud  me  fast,  let  me  not  pass. 
For  I'll  do  you  no  harm. 

"  First  dip  me  in  a  stand  o'  milk, 
And  then  in  a  stand  o'  water  ; 
But  haud  me  fast,  let  me  not  pass — 
Fll  be  your  bairn's  father. 

"And,  next,  they'll  shape  me  in  your  arms 
A  tod,  but  and  an  eel ; 
But  haud  me  fast,  nor  let  me  gang, 
As  you  do  love  me  wcel. 

"  They'll  shape  me  in  your  arms,  Janet, 

A  dove,  but  and  a  swan  ; 
And  last  they'll  shape  me  in  your  arms 

A  mother-naked  man  : 
Cast  your  green  mantle  over  me — 

Fll  be  myself  again." 

Stories  are  related  of  others  who  attempted  the  achieve- 
ment of  fair  Janet,  but  whose  hearts  quailed  at  the  first 
sight  of  the  unearthly  procession  ;  so  that  the  whole 
fairy  troop  was  allowed  to  pass,  and  vanish  amid  shouts 
of  exultant  laughter,  mingled  with  the  lamentations  of 
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the  unrecovcrcd  mortal.^  Happily,  however,  for  Tain- 
lane,  the  courage  of  his  mistress  was  stout  enough  to 
conquer  the  clfin  terrors  by  which  it  was  assailed. 

"  Gloomy,  gloomy  was  the  night, 
And  eery  was  the  way, 
A^  fair  Janet,  in  her  green  mantle. 
To  Miles  Cross  she  did  gae. 

"  Betwixt  the  hours  of  twelve  and  one 
A  north  wind  tore  the  bent  ; 
And  straight  she  heard  strange  elritch  sounds 
Upon  that  wind  which  went. 

"  About  the  dead  hour  o'  the  night 
She  heard  the  bridles  ring  ; 
And  Janet  was  as  glad  o'  that 
A"^  any  earthly  thing. 

"  Will  o'  the  Wisp  before  them  went, 
Sent  forth  a  twinkling  light  ; 
And  soon  she  saw  the  fairy  bands 
All  riding  in  her  sight. 

"  And  first  gaed  by  the  black,  black  steed. 
And  then  gaed  by  the  brown  ; 
But  fast  she  gript  the  milk-white  steed. 
And  pu'd  the  rider  down. 

"  She  pu'd  him  frae  the  milk-white  steed, 
And  loot  the  bridle  fa'; 
And  up  there  raise  an  erlish  cry — 
'  He's  won  amang  us  a' ! '  " 


'  See   "Border  Minslrclsy,"  vol.  ii.    p.    327.      Compare  No.   7  of  ihe 
Notes  to  "Rob  Roy." 
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Then  followed  the  various  terrifying  transformations 
of  Tamlane,  which  the  fair  Janet  had  been  warned  to 
expect,  but  during  which,  undaunted,  "  she  held  him  fast 
in  every  shape." 

"They  shaped  him  in  her  arms  at  last 
A  mother-naked  man  : 
She  wrapt  him  in  her  green  mantle, 
And  sae  her  true-love  wan  !  " 

The  fairy  troop  seemed  to  be  scattered  in  sheer 
bewilderment :  the  voice  of  the  Queen  was  heard,  now 
in  one  place,  now  in  another,  uttering  the  bitterness  of 
her  chagrin  at  the  successful  daring  of  fair  Janet : — 

"  Up  then  spake  the  Queen  o'  Fairies 
Out  o'  a  bush  o'  broom — 
'  She  that  has  borrowed  young  Tamlane, 
Has  gotten  a  stately  groom.' 

"  Up  then  spake  the  Queen  o'  Fairies 
Out  o'  a  bush  o'  rye-  - 
'  She's  ta'en  awa  the  bonniest  knight 
In  a'  my  companie. 


I 


'  '  Had  I  but  had  the  wit  yestreen 
That  I  hae  coft  the  day, 
I'd  paid  my  kane  seven  times  to  hell 
Ere  you'd  been  won  away.' " 


of  the 


Such  is  an  analysis  of  the  principal  legendary  ballads 
of  Scotland   that  have  been  preserved.      It  is  evident 
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that  these  ballads  at  once  evince  the  existence  of  a 
certain  class  of  emotions  strongly  active  In  the  Scottish 
mind,  and  must  have  been  perpetually  re-invigorating 
these  emotions.  To  estimate,  therefore,  the  value  of 
those  ballads  in  the  building  up  of  the  Scottish  cha- 
racter, requires  an  estimate  of  the  value  of  these 
emotions  as  elements  of  human  life.  Now,  the  emotions 
which  manifest  themselves  under  the  form  of  supersti- 
tion are  merely  excesses,  or  rather  misdirections,  of  the 
feeling,  that  the  meaning  of  this  universe  is  not  ex- 
hausted by  the  scientific  arrangement  of  natural  pheno- 
mena,— that  behind  all  natural  law  there  is  a  mystery, 
which  scientific  conceptions  do  not  embrace,  but  the 
sense  of  which  they  cannot  banish  from  the  spirit  of 
man.  Until  there  is  a  mediation,  such  as  has  not  vet 
been  accomplished  even  in  advanced  minds,  between  the 
scientific  faith  in  the  invariability  of  natural  law  and 
the  religious  faith  in  the  existence  of  a  world  above 
natural  law,  the  latter  faith  will  continue  to  appear  in 
a  belief  that  that  world  reveals  itself  in  operations 
which  arc  out  of  Nature's  ordinary  course.  To  the 
great  majority  of  minds  this  belief  is  probably  the 
indispensable  nutriment  and  the  irresistible  outflow  of 
the  higher  faith  ;  and  there  are  not  wanting  minds  of 
high  culture,  to  whom  a  sympathetic  realization  in  fancy 
of  this  belief  is  the  only  avenue  to  a  poetical  view  of 
Nature.^  In  fact,  the  belief  can  be  neither  of  unmiti- 
gated evil  nor  of  unmitigated  good  ;  and  the  evil,  as  well 


*  See  Collins'  "Ode  on  the  Superstitions  of  the  Highlands,"  especially 
verses  ii  and  12  ;  Schiller's  "  Giitter  Uricchenlands,"  especially  verse  2. 
Compare  Allan  Cuiuiingham's  "Scottish  .Songs,"'  vol.  i.  pp.  1^8-9. 
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as  the  good  effects  of  it, — the  superstitious  fanaticism, 
as  well  as  the  religious  conviction,  which  it  has 
wrought, —  may  be  traced  in  bold  features  of  the 
Scottish  character. 

Without  entering  into  questionable  comparisons  with 
other  nations,  it  may  be  said  with  safety,  that  at  all 
great  crises  in  their  modern  history  the  Scottish  people 
have  exhibited  unconquerable  trust  in  an  irresistible 
Power  and  an  inviolable  Order  above  the  things  that 
are  seen  and  temporal.  The  light  of  that  Divine  trust 
throws  a  pleasant  gleam  over  the  many  dark  aspects  of 
the  Scottish  struggle  in  the  seventeenth  century.  It  is 
not  easy  to  realize  the  calamity  which  would  have  fallen 
upon  Europe  if  the  nations  which  have  suffered  for  their 
religious  convictions  had  given  way  ;  and  it  is,  therefore, 
difficult  to  restrain  indignation,  impossible  to  overcome 
regret,  that  the  courage  of  the  Scottish  people  in  their 
great  struggle  should  not  only  have  been  so  cruelly 
misinterpreted  at  the  time,  but  continues  to  be  mis- 
interpreted even  by  those  who  are  enjoying  the  fruit  of 
their  sufferings.  But  a  closer  view  of  the  period  shows 
that  the  faith  of  the  Scots  was  manifested  not  only  in 
a  trustful  struggle  against  oppression,  but  in  an  un- 
reasoning fanaticism  which  did  more  perhai)s  than  the 
political  folly  and  the  religious  indifference  of  the  enemy 
to  postpone  the  achievement  of  toleration.  It  becomes, 
consequently,  not  altogether  unintelligible,  that  cavaliers 
of  cultured,  and  even  of  gentle  nature,  should  have 
viewed  their  Scotch  opponents  as  a  pack  of  intractable 
rebels ;  and  that  some  historical  students,  even  at  this 
distant  day,  should  scarcely  be  able  to  see  beyond  the 
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rant  and  bickering  of  the  Covenanters  into  the  nobler 
elements  of  their  character. 

It  is  difficult  to  refer  to  the  facts  of  existing  society 
without  provoking  the  antagonistic  passions  by  which 
its  harmony  is  marred  ;  and,  therefore,  any  reference  to 
these  facts  now  must  be  as  brief  as  possible.  It  is 
sufficient,  however,  to  remark,  that  while  the  Scottish 
people  display  an  activity  of  religious  feeling  which  is 
scarcely  to  be  seen  in  any  other  country,  there  are  few, 
if  any,  Protestant  communities  in  which  that  feeling  is 
so  unpardonably  misdirected  to  microscopic  distinctions 
of  dogma  and  ecclesiastical  polity,  which  are  being 
constantly  exalted  into  objects  of  a  spurious  reverence, 
wholly  unintelligible  to  minds  beyond  the  infection  of 
passionate  controversy. 

Apart,  then,  from  all  other  advantages  to  be  derived 
from  the  study  of  the  legendary  ballads,  they  are  of 
value  as  recalling  to  us,  in  its  living  freshness,  a  time 
when  the  world  was  still  wonderful  and  awful  in  the 
eyes  of  men  ;  and  they  remain  worthy  of  study,  if  they 
serve  to  make  us  feel  anew  the  mystery  which  lies 
before  us  in  "the  open  secret  of  the  Universe."  We 
need  not,  in  cherishing  the  feeling  of  this  mystery, 
oppose  the  beneficent  work  of  science  in  revealing  to 
us  the  "  faithfulness  "  with  which  the  Ruler  of  the  Uni- 
verse evolves  similar  results  from  similar  antecedents  ; 
but  the  work  of  science  would  cease  to  be  beneficent 
if,  in  dissipating  the  ruder  awe  and  wonder  of  an 
uncultured  age,  it  made  us  forget  that  the  Universe 
is  awful  and  wonderful  still.  "  This  green,  flowery, 
rock-built  earth ;  the  trees,  the  mountains,  rivers,  many- 


sounding  seas ;  that  great  deep  sea  of  azure  that  swims 
overhead  ;  the  winds  sweeping  through  it  ;  the  black- 
cloud  fashioning  itself  together,  now  pouring  out  fire 
now  hail  and  rain  :  what  is  it  ?  Ay,  what  ?  At  bottom 
we  do  not  yet  know ;  we  can  never  know  at  all.  It  is 
not  by  our  superior  insight  that  we  escape  the  difficulty  ; 
it  is  by  our  superior  levity,  our  inattention,  our  2C(V//  of 
insight.  It  is  fioi  by  thinking  that  we  cease  to  wonder 
at  it.  Hardened  round  us,  encasing  wholly  every  notion 
we  form,  is  a  wrappage  of  traditions,  hearsays,  men; 
ivords.  We  call  that  fire  of  the  black  cloud  '  electricit)',' 
and  lecture  learnedly  about  it,  and  grind  the  like  of  it 
out  of  glass  and  silk  ;  but  a/iaf  is  it  ?  Whence  comes 
it  ?  Whither  goes  it  ?  Science  has  done  much  for  us  ; 
but  it  is  a  poor  science  that  would  hide  from  us  the 
great,  deep,  sacred  infinitude  of  Nescience,  whither  we 
can  never  jxinetrate,  on  which  all  science  swims  as  a 
mere  superficial  film.  This  world,  after  all  our  science 
and  sciences,  is  still  a  miracle  ;  wonderful,  inscrutable, 
mn^ical,  and  more,  to  whosoever  will  ///////'  of  it."* 


^  Call)  Ic'-i  "  I-cjtiirc.->  on  IIcimcs. " 
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CHAPTER  II. 

SOCLU.    liALLADS   AM)   SoXGS. 

"  All  hail,  ye  tciulor  fcelin<;s  dear  ! 
The  smile  of  love,  the  friendly  tear, 

The  sympathetic  j^low  ! 
I-uiig  since,  this  world's  thorny  ways 
I  [ad  numbered  out  my  weary  days 

!  lad  it  not  been  for  you  ! 
Fate  still  has  blest  me  with  a  friend, 

In  every  care  and  ill ; 
And  oft  a  nuire  endearing,'  band, 

A  tie  more  tender  still." 

IJURNs'  Epistle  to  Davie, 

UXDKU  this  chapter  I  include  that  large  group  of  lyrics 
to  which  the  events  or  the  affections  of  social  life  afford 
a  subject.  For  the  purpose  of  examination  they  may 
be  advantageously  arranged  in  three  sub-divisions,  com- 
prehending severally  (i),  Love  Songs  and  Ballads  ; 
(2),  Domestic  Songs  and  Ballads;  (3),  those  in  ^"  hici. 
the  more  creneral  relations  of  social  life  form  th    \wme. 


§  I. — Love  Songs  and  Ballads. 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  embrace,  in  a  brief  sketch 
like  this,  a  comprehensive  survey  of  the  innumerable 
lyrics  coming  under  this  category ;  but  I  shall  endeavour 
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to  point  out  their  Ic.'idinjj  varieties,  with  some  of  the 
more  prominent  characteristics  of  each. 

There  is,  first  of  all,  a  whole  le^rion  which  are  merely 
utterances  of  amatory  passion,— the  unwearied  twitter- 
inj^s  of  lovers  in  the  sunshine  which  their  passion  gleams 
over  life.  This  literature,  however,  is  very  soon  ex- 
hausted, as  far  as  real  variety  is  concerned,  and  there- 
fore as  far  as  it  can  furnish  poetical  enjoyment.  The 
most  beautiful  melody  admits  of  only  a  limited  number 
of  variations  with  musical  effect,  even  in  the  hands  of 
the  most  ingenious  composer  ;  and  that  effect  soon  fails, 
if  many  of  the  variations  are  produced  by  composers  of 
mediocre  musical  power.  For  this  reason  it  is  scarcely 
advisable  to  enter  into  detailed  examination  of  this  class 
of  songs  ;  but  for  our  purpose  it  is  certainly  worthy  of 
remark,  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  them  are  the 
work  of  persons  in  very  humble  grades  of  society.  It  is 
not  that  poets  of  higher  rank  have  put  into  the  mouths 
of  imaginary  peasants  and  artisans  lyrical  expressions 
of  refined  sentiment,  such  as  we  are  familiar  with  in  the 
antiquated  pastorals ;  but  we  have  the  characteristically 
hearty  and  often  naive  utterances  of  the  peasants  and 
artisans  themselves.  While  this  is  evidence  of  a  refining 
sexual  affection  penetrating  the  humble  life  of  the 
people,  the  existence  of  such  a  mass  of  popular  song 
on  the  subject  has  tended  to  perpetuate  the  refinement 
of  this  affection,  and  thus  to  counteract  some  less  grati- 
fying influences  which  we  may  yet  require  to  notice. 

The  history  of  Scottish  literature  does  not  present 
many  poets  who  have  made  the  love  of  the  sexes  so 
obviously  their  favourite  theme,  that  they  could,  with 
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propriety,  be  called  Anacreontic.  If  we  except  Alex- 
ander Scott — a  poet  of  Queen  Mary's  time,  who  has  in 
fact  been  dubbed  the  Scottish  Anacreon — there  is  per- 
haps not  a  sin^Ljle  author  who  deserves  the  designation  ; 
and  Scott  himself  is  to  be  ranked  rather  among  the 
poets  of  culture  than  among  those  who  have  furnished 
the  songs  of  the  people.  But  no  one  possessing  the 
most  superficial  acquaintance  with  Scottish  literature 
requires  to  be  informed  as  to  the  wealth  of  Anacreontic 
poetry  which  it  contains.  One  of  the  oldest  Scottish 
l}Tics  which  have  come  down  to  us  in  complete  form  is 
a  Ic.e-song— the  Son^i^  on  Abscticr}  preserved  in  the 
Maitland  MS.,  and  ascribed  by  Pinkerton  and  Ritson, 
though  without  any  certainty,  to  Jan.cs  1.  of  Scotland. 
Whoever  the  poet  may  have  been,  he  wa.s,  for  his  time, 
po  unskilful  handler  of  an  intricate  versification. 

'"As  he  that  swimmis  the  moir  he  ettil  fast, 
And  to  the  schoire  intend. 
The  moir  his  febil  furie,  throw  windis  bla.st, 
Is  backwart  maid  to  wend  ; 
So  wars  by  day 
Mv  grief  grows  a\'. 
The  moir  I  am  hurte, 
The  moir  I  sturte. 
( )  cruel  love,  bot  d-  id  thow  hcs  none  end ! 


*'  The  Da>-,  befoir  the  suddane  Mchtis  chaice, 
D'H's  iKtt  so  suiftlie  go  , 
Nor  hare,  befoir  the  ernand  grewhound's  face, 
Willi  speid  is  careit  so  ; 


'  .Sec  bi'j  aUl'a  "  Llironiik-  of  Sculli.-.li  Toetrv,"  vol.  i. 
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As  I  with  painc 
For  luif  of  anc, 
\\'itli(jut  rcincid, 
Rill  to  the  dcid. 
()  God,  gif  dcid  be  end  of  mekil  woe  !" 

The  old  poet,  moreover,  was  one  with  the  soul  of  the 
true  singer,  wlio  uses  the  measured  language  of  verse  as 
the  natural  outlet  of  his  emotions,  and  finds  a  solace  in 
"  the  sad  mechanic  exercise." 

"  I  le  that  can  plaine 
Dois  tlioil  leist  paine. 
Soir  ar  the  hairtis 
Vtwt  playnt  that  smartis. 
Silence  to  dolour  is  ane  nourisching.'" 

I'^-om  this  early  song-writer  down  to  those  of  recent 
times,  the  Scottish  poets  seem  to  move  in  their  natural 
element  when  they  enter  upon  the  subject  of  love. 
The  greatest  of  tiiem  is  but  the  mouthpiece  of  all, 
when,  referring  to  his  Jean,  he  describes  her  influence 
upon  his  verse  : — 

"  Oh  how  that  name  inspires  my  style  ! 
The  words  come  skelpin',  rank  and  file-, 

i\niaist  before  1  ken  ! 
The  ready  measure  rins  as  fme, 
,\s  riuL'bus  and  the  famous  Nine, 

Were  glowrin'  o\\  re  my  pen. " 

Burns  has  expressed  .several  emotions  with  a  happi- 
ness of  fancy  and  language  which  seems  to  proclaim 
that  the\-  have  found  their  perfect  utterance.  This  ma)' 
be  said  of  the  lyrical  expression  he  has  given  to  those 
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delicious  emotions  which  men  owe  to  the  influence  of 
woman  ;  and  tliis  lyric  has  so  W(n-cn  itself  into  his 
countrymen's  habits  of  thought,  that  a  Scotchman, 
cxpressiuLj  jiimself  on  the  subject,  almost  instinctively 
adopts  the  liMi^^uage  of  I'urns  : — 

*'  Green  grow  the  rashes,  O, 
Green  grow  the  rashes,  O  ; 
The  sweetest  hours  that  e'er  I  spent 
Were  spent  amang  the  lasses,  O. 

"  There's  nought  but  care  on  every  hand 
In  every  hour  that  passes,  O  ; 
What  signifies  the  life  o'  man, 

An  'twere  na  for  the  lasses,  O  I 


I 
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"  Auld  Nature  swears,  the  lovely  dears 
Her  noblest  work  she  classes,  O  ; 
Her  'prentice-hand  she  tried  on  man, 
And  then  she  made  the  lasses,  O." 

Passing  from  those  love-lyrics  which  are  merely  ex- 
pressions of  vague  sexual  affection,  we  come  to  those  in 
which  there  is  a  love-story  more  or  less  explicitly  told, 
in  some  with  a  I'Mgic,  in  others  with  a  comic  issue.  In 
the  former  the  pathevs  \aries  of  course  \\  ith  the  nature 
of  its  cause,  from  the  bitterness  of  a  disapi)ointmeiit  in 
love  to  the  anguish  arising  from  the  death  of  one  who  is 
loved.  To  anyone  familiar  with  Scottish  songs,  not  a 
feu  will  readily  occur  in  w  hich  the  pathcjs  is  expressed 
with  irresistible  power. 

Among    thtxse   with    the    most    tragic    issue,    much 
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prominence  is  not  to  be  yiven  to  ballads,  like  Darbdra 
Allan,  in  which  death   is  the   result  of  unreciprocated 
love.     There  is  a  weakness  of  sentiment  in  these,  which 
is  out  of  unison  with  a  characteristic  of  Scottish  love- 
soncjs  to  be  noticed  by  and  by.     Where  the  death  arises 
from  less  sentimental  causes,  there  is  a  force  of  reality 
in    the    representation    which    is    immeasurabl)-    more 
affecting.      In   most   of   these  ballads  the  effect  is  due 
to  the  simplicit)'  with  which   tlic  tale  of  sorrow  is  told, 
and  could  not  be  felt  by  the  ([uotation  of  isolated  verses. 
As  an  instance  may  be  mentioned  'flic  Lass  of  Lochroyan} 
The  story   is    that   of  a  maiden  who   has   surrendered 
herself  to  her  lover,  and  comes  to  claim  at  his  own  ht^nc 
the  lovo   he  had  promised,  but  is  dri\cn  from  the  dooi 
by  a  deceit  of  his  mother,  and  perishes,  with  her  child, 
by  the  wreck  of  the  boat  in  which  she  is  returninLj.     It 
is  scarcely  necessary  to  mention  that  it  was  this  ballad 
which  sui^L^ested,  besides  forgotten   lyrics  by  Jamieson 
and  Dr.  Wolcott,  Burns'  beautiful  sont;,  Lord  Gregory. 
With  this  ballad  may  be  compared  another,   Willii   and 
May   ^Largarl■t',-  in  which  the   hero  is  the  victim   of  a 
similar   deceit    and   a  sim  :.:r  fate    to   those   which  the 
heroine  suffers  in  the  other. 

Hut  in  love-trai^edy  the  Scottish  ballad,  which  attains 
the  most  subduing  pathos,  is  one  that  carries  the  imagi- 
nation away  to  a  Border  stream  which  holds  a  unic[ue 
place  in  Scottish  legend  and  song.     The  peculiar  spell 

>  "Border  .Miii.-,trclsy,"  vol.  iii.  p.  I99.  liur  Annie  oj  Lm/iroytiu 
(Jamicson's  "  Popul.ir  r.all.id.s  and  .S.)nj;>."  \c>l.  i.  p.  37)  is.  in  sonn-  jias- 
.s;iije»,  .1  suiierior  VL'rsion. 

-  Jamicson's  "  I'opul.-ir  l').illa(U  .nnd  .Son^'>,"  vol.  i.  p.  135.  A  completer 
veraion,  The  Dnnviud  Liners^  is  given  by  llucliau  and  by  Motherwell. 
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wliicli  the  Yarrow  wields  over  the  fancy  lias  become  a 
famih'ar  fact  to  the  reader  of  English  poetry  as  well  as 
of  Scotch,  from  its  having  been  made  the  theme  of  three 
companion  poems  l^y  the  modern  poet,  whose  chief 
mission  has  been  to  teach  his  countrymen  to  feel  and  to 
understand  the  influence  of  natural  objects.  To  any- 
one at  all  acquainted  with  the  literature  of  which  this 
essay  treats,  the  very  thought  of  the  Yarrow,  even  while 
it  rem.iins  yet  unvisited,  is  full  of  "dreams  treasured  up 
from  early  days  ;"  and,  when  it  has  Ijcen  visited,  the 
wonderful  scenery  through  which  it  flows  is  felt  to  be 
suggestive  <^{  a  pensive  tenderness  in  unis(>n  witli  tlu- 
tragic  strain  of  the  ballad  which  is  now  to  be  noticed: — 


i 
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"  And  is  this — Yarrow? — 7"/'/^  the  stream 

Of  which  my  fancy  cherished, 
So  faithfully,  a  waking  dream  ? 

An  image  that  hath  perished  ! 
O  that  some  minstrel's  harp  were  near,   . 

To  utter  notes  of  gladness, 
And  chase  the  silence  from  the  air 

That  fills  my  heart  with  sadness  I 


■I    ! 


"But  thou,  that  didst  ap[)ear  so  fair 

To  fond  imagination. 
Dost  rival  in  the  light  o'day 

Her  delicate  creation  : 
IMeek  loveliness  is  round  thee  spread. 

A  softness  mild  and  holy, 
The  grace  of  forest  charms  decayed, 

And  pastoral  melancholy." 
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Whether  it  was  this  i)cnsive  mood  tliat  created  The 
Doivic  Dois  of  Yarroiv''  as  its  own  interpretation,  may 
iierhaps  admit  of  conjecture  ;  but  the  local  tradition 
refers  the  ballad  to  a  traj^edy  which  is  alleged  to  have 
occurred  in  the  district.'-  According  to  this  tradition, 
the  hero  was  betrothed  to  the  heroine,  whose  father 
had  promised  to  give  her  as  a  dowry  the  half  of  his 
property.  Stung  by  indignation  at  the  prospect  of 
losing  such  a  large  portion  of  his  patrimony,  her  brother 
waylaid  her  betrothed  and  murdered  him,  at  a  spot 
which  is  still  pointed  out  on  the  "  dowie  banks  of 
Yarrow."  In  the  ballad,  however,  the  combat  is  a  pre- 
arranged duel  ;  and  the  hero,  on  proceeding  to  the  place 
agreed  upon,  fmds  himself  met,  not  by  one,  but  by  nine 
armed  men. 

Wonderful  is  the  skill  with  which  the  old  minstrel 
arrests  the  interest  of  his  hearers,  by  rushing  at  once 
into  the  heart  of  his  story  : — 

"  Late  at  e'en,  drinking  the  wine, 
And  ere  they  paid  the  lawing, 
Tiiey  set  a  combat  them  between, 
To  fight  it  at  the  dawing." 


Our  hero,  accordingly,  visits  his  mi.;tress  to  bid  her  fare- 
well, before  setting  out  for  the  combat  from  which  he 
may  never  return:  and,  while  she  "kisses  his  check," 
and  "  kaims  his  hair,"  and  "  belts  him  with  his  noble 
brand,"  earnest  are  her  entreaties  that  he  may  .stay  at 
home,  from  the  foreboding  that  he  will  be  betrayed  by 
her  "  cruel  brother."    The  result  of  the  "unequal  marrow" 
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of  nine  to  one  is  such  as  mi^ht  have  been  anticipated, 
and  the  victim,  as  he  dies,  requests  the  brother  to  carry 
tidiiiirs  of  his  death  to  tlie  desohite  sister.  Meanwhile 
she  sits  pining  at  home,  and  her  yearnini^  after  her  lover 
fii-ds  vent  in  a  prayer  to  the  southerly  wind  that  is 
blowing  from  him  to  her : — 

"O  gentle  wind,  that  bloweth  south, 
From  where  my  love  rei)aireth, 
Conve}'  a  kiss  from  his  dear  mouth, 
And  tell  me  how  he  fareth." 

Her  forebodings,  moreover,  have  been  intensified  b\' 
"  a  doleful  dream,"  that  she  had  been  pulling  green 
heather,  with  her  true  love,  on  the  banks  of  the  Yarrow; 
for  there  is  a  superstition  that  it  is  unlucky  to  dream  of 
anything  green  :^  but  her  brother,  who  is  approaching 
with  his  unhappy  tidings,  and  receives  from  her  an 
account  of  her  dream,  gives  it  a  more  pointed  inter- 
pretation. 


I, 


'  "  It  is  nithcr  sti-.inj,'e'  llial  giocn,  tlic  most  iiatiir.il  iiml  aL;rc'e;il)le  of  all 
colours,  shuulil  have  been  connected  l)y  superstition  with  calamity  .nnd 
^oiiow.       It    w.is    thouj;lil    very    oiniiioiis    to    he    ni.irricil    in    a    (lre>.>   of 

this  line  : — 

'They  that  marry  in  yiven, 
Their  sorrow  is  ^oon  seen.' 

10  this  (lay,  in  the  Noriii  of  Scollaml,  no  younj;  woman  would  wear  sutli 
attire  on  her  weddiny-ilay.  .  .  .  rrubably  the  saying  resi)ecting  a  lady 
married  before  her  elder  sister-;,  *  that  she  has  ^jiven  lliem  i;reen  stockings,' 
is  connected  with  this  notion."— ClIAMIsr.Ks'  Popular  Rliymcs  of  Scotland, 
pp.  341  2.  L'liand)ers  mentions  further,  that  green  was  considered  a  pecu- 
liarly unlucky  colour  to  two  families,  the  Lindsays  an  !  the  Orahams. 

"  The  Lindsays  in  ^'recn 
.Should  never  be  seen." 
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"  *  I'll  read  your  dream,  sister,'  he  says, 
'  I'll  read  it  into  sorrow  ; 
Ye're  bidden  gae  take  up  your  love  ; 
He's  sleeping  sound  on  Yarrow.'"  * 

The  passionate  anguish  with  which  the  maiden  is  im- 
pelled is  expressed  by  the  old  singer,  in  a  picture,  the 
horror  of  which  is  almost  too  vivid  f(jr  poetical  effect. 
Down  she  speeds  to  the  tragic  scene,  where  she  comes 
upon  the  lifeless  form  in  which  was  lost  all  that  had 
made  life  dear  to  her. 

"She  kissed  his  cheek,  she  kaimed  his  hair, 
She  searched  his  wounds  all  thorough, 
S/ic  kissed  tJicni  till  Jicr  lips  i^rciv  nd 
On  the  dowie  houms  of  Yarrow." 

The  heart  smitten  by  such  a  grief  is  like  the  tree 
blasted  by  lightning:  never  again  can  it  blossom  into 
love  ;  and  vain,  therefore,  are  all  the  consolations  ad- 
dressed to  it  by  friends  : — 

"  *  Now,  hand  your  tongue,  my  daughter  dear, 
For  a'  this  breeds  but  s(^rrow  ; 
I'll  wed  you  to  a  better  lord, 
Than  him  ye  lost  on  Yarrow.' 

'* '  Now,  hand  your  tongue,  my  father  dear, 
Ye  mind  me  but  of  sorrow  ; 
A  fairer  ro.se  did  never  bloom 

Than  now  lies  cropped  on  Yarrow.  " 

Among  songs  dealing,  like    these   ballads,  with   the 
death  of  one  who  is  loving  and   hned,  everyone   will 

'  Tliis  interesting  vcr.se  is  fortunately  prc^civcil    in  i')iiclian\  version, 
The  Braes  of  Yarrow,  thoiij^li  not  in  Scott's. 
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remember  those,  espcciiilly  To  Mary  in  Hcavcfi,  in- 
spired by  the  pathetic  fate  of  Ikirns'  Highland  Mary  ; 
but  there  is  probably  no  Scots  song  in  which  the 
anguish  produced  by  such  a  cause  is  expressed  in  more 
natural  or  more  impassioned  language  than  Fair  Iltlcn 
of  Kircoiuuil.  The  heroine,  Helen  Irving  of  Kirconnell, 
in  Dumfriesshire,  was  wooed  by  two  suitors,  one  of 
whom  she  i)referred.  As  she  was  walking  (^ne  evening 
with  her  accepted  lover  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Kirtle, 
near  Kirconnell,  she  saw  his  rival,  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  stream,  level  a  carabine  at  the  successful  object  of 
his  jealousy.  She  threw  herself  in  front  of  her  lover  to 
shield  him,  received  the  bullet  in  her  own  breast,  and 
died  in  his  arms.  The  murderer,  however,  was  pursued 
and  cut  to  pieces  by  the  other.  Such  is  the  traditional 
explanation  of  the  origin  of  this  song,^  which  professes 
to  be  an  utterance  of  the  survivor's  anguish. 

The  song  divides  itself  into  three  stages  by  the 
threefold  repetition,  at  intervals,  of  the  slightly  varied 
refrain  : — 

"  I  wish  I  were  where  Helen  lies  ; 
Night  and  day  on  me  she  cries  : 
()  that  I  were  where  Helen  lies 
On  fair  Kirconnell  Lee  !  " 

The  recurrence  of  this  cry  describes,  with  dramatic 
vividness,  the  sufferer's  anguish  as  ebbing  and  flowing 
by  turns,  like  all  intense  emotions — as  now  subsiding 
for  a  little,  so  as  to  allow  other  thoughts  to  appear,  but 
anon  swelling  to  its  full  tide  and  drowning  every  idea 
that  makes  life  endurable.     At  one  of  those  intermis- 

1  See  "Bonier  Minstrelsy,"  vol.  iii.  pp.  yS-g. 
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sions  between  the  paroxysms  of  his  agony,  he  reverts  to 
its  cause ;  and  an  uncontrollable  intensity  of  suffering 
could  not  be  more  powerfully  expressed  than  by  the 
savage  exultation,  in  which  he  finds  relief,  over  the 
dreadful  revenge  he  had  obtained  : — 

"  As  I  went  down  the  water  side, 
None  but  my  foe  to  be  my  guide. 
None  but  my  foe  to  be  my  guide, 
On  fair  Kirconnell  Lee  ; 

"  I  lighted  down  my  sword  to  draw, 
I  hacked  him  in  pieces  sma', 
I  hacked  him  in  pieces  sma', 

For  her  sake  that  died  for  me." 

Of  a  less  tragic  nature  is  the  pathos  of  those  songs 
which  express  the  grief  of  disappointment  in  love, 
whether  from  separation  or  from  unreciprocated  affec- 
tion. As  expressions  of  the  bitterness  of  separation 
may  be  taken  some  of  those  songs  which  arose  out  of 
Burns'  transient,  but,  while  it  lasted,  passionate  attach- 
ment to  Mrs.  M'Lehose — the  Clarimia  of  his  corre- 
spondence. In  ]\Iy  Nannie s  awa,  for  example,  every 
verse  is  a  gem  of  pathetic  poetry,  the  mocKl  of  the  poet, 
as  (we  shall  find)  is  very  commonly  the  case  in  Scottish 
love-songs,  being  brought  into  apposite  relation  with  the 
scenes  of  external  nature.  Two  verses  will  serve  for 
illustration  : — 

'■  The  snawdrap  and  primrose  our  woodlands  adorn, 
And  violets  bathe  in  the  weet  o'  the  morn  ; 
They  pain  my  sad  bo.som,  sae  sweetly  the}'  blaw, 
They  mind  me  o'  Nannie — and  Nannie's  awa. 
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"  Thou  laverock  that  springs  frac  the  clews  o'  the  lawn, 
The  .she[)herd  to  warn  o'  the  gray-breakinc^  dawn  ; 
And  thou  mellow  mavis  that  hails  the  niyht-fa', 
Give  over  for  pity — my  Nannie's  awa." 

To  the  same  episode  in  the  poet's  life  we  owe  the  sonj^ 
Ac  fond  kiss,  and  then  Zi'i  sever.  It  is  scarcely  possible 
to  add  to  the  honour  which  has  been  lavished  on  this 
son^,  and  especially  on  the  verse  beginning  "  Mad  we 
never  loved  sac  kindly."  •  The  separation  of  this  verse 
from  the  preceding  was  perhaps  unfortunate:  the  twc^ 
together  tell,  in  its  inner  aspect,  the  whole  of  the 
romance  which  the  song  celebrates  ;  and,  in  doing  so, 
reveal  the  spirit  of  all  love-stories  whose  course  has 
hern  rendered  beautiful  by  their  pathos  : — 

"  I'll  ne'er  blame  my  partial  fancy, 
Naething  could  resist  my  Nancy  : 
Hut  to  see  her  was  to  love  her  ; 
Love  but  her,  and  love  for  ever. 

"  Mad  we  never  loved  sac  kindly. 
Had  we  never  loved  sae  blindly, 
Never  met  and  never  parted. 
We  had  ne'er  been  broken-hearted." 

A  deeper  pathos  still  is  reached,  when,  after  having 
surrendered  her  whole  being  to  her  lover,  a  maiden  finds 

'  "The  fourth  stanza  IJyron  put  at  llic  head  of  Iiis  poem  The  Bride  oj 
Abydos.  Scott  has  remarkcil  that  tliat  verse  is  worth  a  tlmu-aud  romances; 
and  Mrs.  Jamieson  has  elegantly  said  that  not  only  are  these  lines  what 
Scott  says,  'l)ut  in  tliemsclves  a  complete  romance.  They  are,'  she  adds, 
•the  alpha  and  omega  of  feeling,  and  contain  the  essence  of  an  existence 
of  pain  and  jileasure  distilled  into  one  burning  drop.'" — CUAMUl'.Ks'  Lijc 
iUid  ll't'iks  of  I'linrs,  vol.  iii.  p.  215. 
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hrrsclf  clcscrtcd  ;  ^  and  such  a  sorrow  is  expressed,  with 
affectinj^  simplicity  of  laiv^uacjc  and  of  feelini;,  in  the 
very  old  son;^^  Wa/y,  uui/y.  hut  Lore  be  bomiy,  which 
appears  in  the  song-books,  like  many  another  of  c([ual 
merit,  unclaimed  by  any  author.-  The  intnxluction  of 
it  here  will  not  be  unwelcome,  even  to  those  who  are 
familiar  with  it  already  : — 

"  O  waly,  waly  up  the  bank, 

And  waly,  waly  down  the  brae, 
And  waly,  waly  yon  burnside, 

Where  I  and  my  love  wont  to  gae. 

"  I  lent  my  back  unto  an  aik, 

I  thou<;ht  it  was  a  trusty  tree  ; 
But  first  it  bowed,  and  syne  it  brak, 
Sae  my  true  love  did  lichtly  me  ! 

"  O  waly,  waly,  but  love  be  bonny 
A  little  time  while  it  is  new ; 
But  when  'tis  auld,  it  waxeth  cauld, 
And  fades  away  like  the  morninj^  dew. 

"  O  wherefore  should  I  busk  my  head  ? 
Or  wherefore  should  I  kame  my  hair  <* 
For  my  true  love  has  me  forsook. 
And  says  he'll  never  love  me  mair. 

'  Ihcrc  is  an  iikl  song,  The  Miirninj;  Maidni,  preserved  in  the  Mail- 
land  MS.,  and  probably  the  >anie  lluit  is  referred  lu  in  the  Complaint  of 
Siotlaitd  under  the  title  of  SliU  under  (lie  Le-,'is  Green,  which  cur.iaiiis  snnie 
pathetic  verses,  but  is  spoiled  by  the  maiden  comforting;  hersi^lf  at  the  close 
with  another  lover.  It  will  be  found  in  Sibbald's  "Chronicles  of  Scottish 
poetry,"  vol.  i.  p.  201. 

-  The  reader  will  find  the  sons  and  different  versions  of  thr  ballad  witii 
which  it  seems  connLCted,  as  well  as  all  the  information  he  is  likely  to  wish 
on  the  circumstance  to  which  it  refers,  in  Child's  "English  and  ScoUish 
Halhds,"  vol,  iv.  pp.  1.5 J  6  and  .:S7-2yi. 
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Now  Arthur-scat  sliall  be  my  bed, 

The  sheets  shall  ne'er  be  fyled  by  nie : 

Saint  Anton's  well  shall  be  my  drink, 
Since  my  true  love  has  forsaken  me. 

Martinmas  wind,  when  wilt  thou  blaw, 
And  shake  the  ^reen  leaves  off  the  tree  ? 

O  ^a-ntle  death,  when  wilt  thou  come  ? 
For  of  my  life  I  am  weary. 

'Tis  not  the  frost  that  freezes  fell, 
Nor  blawincj  snaw's  inclemency; 

'Tis  not  sic  caul  1  that  makes  me  cry, 
But  my  love's  heart  grown  cauld  to  mc. 

When  we  came  in  b}'  Glasgow  town, 
We  were  a  comely  sight  to  see  ; 

My  love  was  clad  in  the  black  velvet, 
And  I  mysell  in  cramasie. 

But  had  I  wist  before  I  kissed. 
That  love  had  been  sae  ill  to  win, 

I'd  locked  my  heart  in  a  case  of  gold, 
And  pinned  it  with  a  silver  pin. 

Oh,  oh,  if  my  young  babe  were  born. 
And  set  upon  the  nurse's  knee, 

And  I  mysell  were  dead  and  ganc ! 
l*"or  a  maid  ai/ain  I'll  never  be." 


Perhaps,  however,  there  is  no  love-tragedy  so  over- 
powering as  that  of  Auld  Robin  Gray,  the  perfection  of 
which,  both  in  its  general  conception  and  in  the  detailed 
working  out  of  its  plot,  makes  it  a  remarkable  instance 
of  those  efforts  in  which  an  author  has  once  risen  to  the 
height  of  poetical  creation,  but  never  rc.ched  it  aj^ain. 
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The  authoress  belonj^'cd  to  a  family  who  arc  cliarac- 
tcri/ed  by  an  old  ballad,  in  contrast  to  the  strain  of  her 
son^,  as  "  the  Lindsays  light  and  gay."  Lady  Ann. 
daughter  cjf  James  Lindsay,  fiftii  Larl  of  llalcarras. 
afterwards  married  to  vSir  Andrew  Barnard,  was  accus- 
tomed to  hear  a  servant  of  her  father's  sing  an  old  Scots 
song,  The  Ih'iiiqp'oom  i:;rat  10/tcn  the  Siin  gacd  doivn. 
Wishing  to  sing  the  tune.  1)ut  disliking  the  words  to 
which  it  was  sung,  she  set  about  writing  some  suitable 
verses.  Her  idea  was  to  make  the  son;,^  a  "  little  history 
of  virtuous  distress  in  luimble  life," — of  a  maiden,  with 
lier  lover  at  sea,  her  father  and  motlu  r  (i[)pressed  by 
poverty  and  sickness,  wooed  by  a  weak!;)'  old  suitor.  A 
difficulty  occurred  in  the  composition  ;  and  .she  applied 
to  her  little  sister  Elizabeth,  afterwards  Lady  ILird- 
wicke,  who  was  the  only  person  in  the  room  beside  her. 
She  told  her  that  she  was  writing  a  ballad,  in  which  she 
was  overwhelming  the  heroine  with  misfortunes.  "  *  I 
have  alreaily  .sent  her  Jamie  to  .sea,  and  broken  her 
father's  arm,  and  made  her  mother  fall  sick,  and  sent 
her  Auld  Robin  Gray  for  her  lover  ;  but  I  wish  to  load 
her  with  a  fifth  .sorrow,  within  the  four  lines,  poor  thing"! 
Help  me  to  one.'  '.Steal  the  cow,  sister  Annie,'  said 
the  little  Klizabeth.  The  cow  was  immediately  lifted 
by  me,  and  the  song  completed."  ^ 

The  song  is  a  perfect  embodiment  of  the  finest  spirit 
of  tragedy.  On  the  one  hand,  there  is  the  remorseless 
tyranny  of  external  circumstances  over  human  arfection. 
in  the  rapid  accumulation  of  calamities  around  the  path 
of  the  heroine,  closing  her  in  to  a  ck'stiny  from  which  all 

'  .Sc'j  tlic  authoress's  wcll-knowr.  Ic'ilor  lu  Sir  Walter  Scott. 
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tlu:  instincts  of  her  licart  slirink  back.  On  tlio  other 
hand,  there  is  the  subhnie  victorv  of  human  will  ov'er 
the  tyranny  of  external  events,  in  the  luuvaverinj^  virtue 
with  whicli  tlie  heroine  accepts  tlie  ol)l"^ations  of  the 
unkindly  destin\-  t(^  which  they  had  slvit  lur  uji, — a 
virtue  which  appears  affectingly  in  the  authoress's  own 
ilcscrij)tion  of  the  interview  with  Jamie  after  his  return, 
but  which  is  obscured  in  an  unha;oi)y  po[)ular  alteration 
of  the  passa>^e — 

"  O  sair  did  we  ^reet,  and  mickle  say  o"  a', 
I  Ljied  him  ae  kiss,  and  bade  him  ij^a)ig  awa  /"  ' 

There  arc  several  other  touches  of  nature  in  the  details 
of  the  sonjj^,  which  open  up  additional  sources  of  its 
j)ower  over  our  feelintj^s.  One  of  tliese  it  ma}'  be  sufTi- 
cient  to  point  out.  Tlie  father  with  his  broken  arm, 
.ind  the  mother  in  her  sickness,  were  both  an.xious  that 
their  dauj^hter  should  accept  Aulcl  Robin  Gn  ^  's  pro- 
[losal  to  marry  him  for  their  sakes  ;  and  the  contrast 
in  the  expression  of  this  anxiety,  by  the  liarder  nature 
of  the  father  and  thr  more  sympathetic  tenderness  of  tlie 
mother,  forms  a  family  pictiu'e  of  irresistible  [)atho.s  : — 

"  My  father  urL;"i d  me  sair- :  my  nilther  didna  .speak ; 
Hut  she  lookit  in  my  face  till  \\\\  heart  was  likj  to 
break." 


'  The  popiihir  alteration  rt lured  to  gives — 

*'  ( >  sair  sair  diil  we  i^icf,  aiil  mickle  did  we  say  ; 
We  t'lK  1)111  ac  kiss,  and  we  tore  ourselves  away." 

'   \  common  variation  of  this  jias^a^e,  wliich   is  perliaps  an  imj  rive- 

meiit,  |;ivcs  -  - 

'*  My  faither  (/;v"''"'sair." 

Tlic  version  ;;i\i.ii  by  Il-ni.  in  tlic  cditio;i  of  1776,  pre.scnt-.  llie  father  in  a 
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That  licart  is  not  to  be  cnvicil,  wliicli,  picturing  tlie 
whole  scene  with  that  niotlier's  look,  does  not  feel  like 
to  break  too. 

Tile  i)oi)ularil)-  of  such  a  song  is  not  astonishing  ;  but 
the  great  wave  of  enthusiasm  which  swc[)t  even  over 
luiglaiul,  anil  touched  the  Continent,  is  almost  unpre- 
cedented. \ot  the  least  significant  indication  of  this 
popularity  is  the  fact  that  the  fame  of  the  greatest  genius 
among  the  contemjjoraries  of  the  .luthoress  was  I'clipscd 
in  the  fashions  of  tlie  time  by  a  "Robin  (ir.i\-  hat" 
superseding  one  that  had  been  named  after  Goethe's 
"  W'erther." '  The  authoress  herself  gave  a  happy 
n\iit)iii'  of  the  various  forms  of  popularity  which  her 
.song  enjoyed  on  one  of  those  occasions—  the  source  of 
some  capital  stories — on  which  she  parrietl  the  attempts 
that  were  made  to  surprise  her  into  the  acknowledgment, 
from  which  she  shrank,  of  having  written  the  .song.  The 
secretar\'  of  some  Antitpiarian  Societ)-,  deputeil  to  in- 
quire into  the  authorship,  was  subjecting  her  to  an 
impertinent  cro.ss-cxamination.  "  The  b.illad  in  (ques- 
tion," slu  replied,  "has,  in  my  opinion,  met  with  at- 
tention beyontl  its  deserts.  it  set  off  with  having  a 
\er)'  fine  tune  put  to  it  1)\  a  iloctor  of  mu>ic  ;  w.is 
sung  by  youth  and  beauty  for  (\\v.  \'ears  and  more  ; 
had  a  romance  composed  on  it  by  a  man  of  eminence; 
was  the  subji'ct  of  a  play,    of    an    opera,    of   a    panto- 

tuorc  amiable  lii^lit,  referring  tlic  pcrsiitcnt  prcN><iirc  of  tlic  suit  to  Aul  I 
Koi)iu  (Jray  : — 

"  Auld  Kuliin  ar^iic^l  sair." 

"  .See  "  The  .Soiigslrcsscs  of  Scollaiul,"  by  Sarah  Tylltr  aii'l  J.  I..  \\  atson, 
v.>l.  i.  ]).  171. 
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mime ;  was  811115.^  by  the  um'tcd  armies  in  America, 
acted  by  Punch,  and  afterwards  d meed  b}'  dogs  in  the 
street  ;  but  never  more  Iionoured  than   by  tlie  present 


mvestM^ation 


I'M 


One  effect,  however,  of  tliis  popularity  was  unfortu- 
nate;  it  Ljave  rise  to  a  Conliiuiation  of  Aid, i  Rohin  dray, 
wliich  was  sun_i(  about  the  streets,  and  even  found  its 
Wtiy  into  magazines,  j^reatly  to  tlie  annoyance  of  the 
.uitliorcss.  This  was  [jrobabl)-  a  chief  ini)ti\'e  with  her 
in  writing;  tlie  second  part,  in  \\hicii  the.  ^raj;ic  pathos 
.*f  the  original  sonij  is  wholly  dissoh'ed,  by  Auld  Robin 
luiui^  UK'.de  a  martyr  to  the  jjoetical  justice  of  rcjmance, 
and  yielding;"  his  place  in  his  comft)rtable  home  to  youn^ 
jamic  by  considerately  d)'inL;  soon  after  liis  marriage. 
She  may  have  been  inni.ence<l  partly  also  by  affection 
for  her  mother,  who  used  to  ask  some  gratification  oi 
lu'r  curiosit)'  about  the  fate  of  the  lo\er'. :  "Annie,  I 
wish  you  wi>uld  tell  me  how  tiiat  unhicky  business  of 
Je.mie  and  Jamie  eudv-d."-  But  it  was  an  evil  day, 
for  our  perfect  syn\p.it!i;'  with  the  tra^^edy,  when  she 
abandoned  her  ori^Mual  conception  of  the  absolute 
blamelessness  oi  the  three  main  sufferers,  and  adoi)ted 
the  hint  throww  out  bv  the  Laird  of  Dal/ell,  in  an 
exclamation  which  he  uttered  on  listenin;.^^  to  the  first 
part:  "Oh!  the  villain  !  Oh!  the  auld  rascal!  I  ken 
wha  ste.ilt  the  poor  cow — it  w.is  AuK!  Robin  Gray 
himsel"!"-' 

With  rcijanl  to  tho;c  sou'rs  which  refer  to  the  more 
ordinary    disai)[)uint;nint    arisiiiLj    from    unrecipn)catcd 

'   Sec  '•  Tlic  Sungsfv«scs  of  Scutl.\ii(l,"  v<il.  ii.  )ip.  SS  9. 

»  11  III.  i>.  34.  •'  Ilful.  pp.  99,  100. 
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love,  tlic  most  and  the  best  arc  free  from  a  weak 
Wcrtlieriaii  sentiment.  Tlie)'  are  mostly  the  utterances 
of  men  and  women  who  have  not  leisure  for  such  senti- 
ment, to  whom  love  is  iv. 'thin;T  if  it  is  not  a  sustaining 
force  in  the  rouLjh  battle  of  life,  and  who  concjuer  in 
life's  industry  the  griefs  which  contjuer  the  idle.  It  is 
pleasing,  therefore,  t(^  meet  in  these  songs  with  senti- 
ment of  high  generosity  asserting  itself  in  the  midst  of 
painful  reminiscences,  and  of  the  painful  fori-htxling  that 
these  reminiscences  will  cling  to  the  mind  through  life. 
This  is  finely  illustrated  in  that  delicii)us  bit  of  l\'rical 
compositit)n  by  Mrs.  Grant  of  C.uM'on,  Koy's  W'ifi  of 
Aldivalloch,  in  which  the  jilted  lover  cannot  choose  but 
doat  on  the  provoking  witchery  of  his  mistress's  charms, 
even  while  he  is  fretting  at  her  faithlessness.  Take  the 
chorus  with  the  last  verse  : — ■ 
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*'  Roy's  wife  of  Aldivalloch  ! 
Roy's  wife  of  Aldivalloch! 
Wat  \e  how  she  cheated  me 
As  I  cam  o'er  the  braes  o   Halloch  .' 

"  Her  hairsae  fair,  her  een  .sae  clear, 

Her  wee  bit  mou  sae  sweet  and  bonnie. 
To  me  she  ever  \\\\\  be  dear. 

Though  .she's  for  ever  left  her  Johnnie." 

The  sentiment,  however,  finds  perfect  expression,  on  the 
part  of  a  maiden,  in  an  old  song,  My  Ucarfs  my  a  in, 
which  will  be  quoted  in  the  sequel. 

Ihit  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  manful  feeling  which 
pulsates  in  the.se  song.s  of  di.sappointed  hn'e  should  thrill 
the   singer   at   times   with    the  vigorous   indigtiation   of 
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Lockshy  Hall,  when  tlic  heroine  h;is  degraded  herself 
in  the  eyes  of  her  lover,  Hke  the  Amy  of  Tennyson's 
poem,  by  bartering  for  wealtli  the  treasure  of  lier  yovmg 
love.  The  manliest,  if  not  the  absolutely  best,  of  Hector 
Macneill's  songs,  Couic  iDidcr  tny  ria'uiic,  bears  none  of 
the  i)olished  sentiment  or  lanLfuage  of  aeadenuc  culture, 
by  which  the  poem  of  the  Laureate  is  distinguished  ;  it 
takes  no  reflective  flight  into  the  imaginary  future  of  a 
progressive  world,  to  fmd  there  an  ideal  consolation  for 
the  real  wrongs  of  the  present  :  it  is  simply  the  unre- 
served, slr.iightforward,  strong — if  you  will,  coarse- 
utterance  (^f  .1  lu.Mnely  mind,  smarting  under  the  entlur- 
anee  of  a  wrong  which  crops  out  in  all  societies,  savage 
and  civili/A  !  alike.  As  in  l\.o)\  Wife  of  Aldivallocli. 
the  "Johnnie"  of  th'S  is  sin\pl)'  the  t)-pical  vScotti.ih 
peasant-lover.  Marion  has  gone  vuit  one  e\ening  to 
meet  hin\  at  their  trystingi)lace,  when  slie  encounters 
"aukl  Donald,"  who  wooes  her  with  the  powerful  in- 
ducements which  a  rich  suitor,  though  old,  is  al\\a\s  in 
a  position  to  pl>'  ;  auil  the  opening  of  the  song,  which 
describes  this  .scene  with  cai)ital  humour,  will  rei)a>'  a 
fresh  perusal.  Tiic  suit  is  successful  ;  ai\d  Johnnie. 
who  has  arrived  at  the  sfjot  unobserved,  endvues  llu' 
mortification  of  seeing  and  hearing  her  consent  to 
"come  under  the  plaidie"  of  a  lover  whom  she  is  glad 
to  fnul  not  over  "threescore  antl  twa." 


"  She  craj)  in  a)'ont  him,  beside  tlu  stanc  wa', 
Whare  Johnnie  was  listenin',  and  heard  her  tell  a'  : 
The  day  was  appt)inted  ;  his  proud  heart  it  dunted, 
And  strack  'gainst  his  side,  as  if  bursting  in  twa. 
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"  lie  waiulcrcd  lianic  ucaric,  the  nicht  it  was  drcaiic, 
y\iul,  tliowlcss,  lie  tint  his  j,Mtc  'niaiii^  tlic  ilccp  snaw  : 
The    howlet    was    screaniiii',    while    Julinnie    cried, 

'Women 
Wad  marry  auld  Nick  if  hr\l  keep  them  a)e  bravv  f 

"  '  O  the  dell's  in  the  lasses  I  they  CJ^"f4  'i*'^^'  "^'i^-'  braw, 
They'll  lie  tlown  wi'  aukl  men  •»'  tourscore  and  twa  ; 
The  haill  o'  their  niarriai^e  is  L;uwd  and  a  earriaj;e, 
riifin  l()\e  is  the  cauklest  blast  now  that  can  blaw.' " 
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The  reader  who  is  curious  to  know  tlie  most  passionate 
utterances  of  the  jilted  lover's  indi^^nation,  ma)'  turn  up 
for  himself  the  concludini;  verse. 

Sony's  of  this  class  form  an  ai>t  transition  to  those  of 
a  more  puiely  comic  character.  Vur  several  (jf  these 
lyrics  of  disai)[)ointed  love  reveal  a  strong,  even  if  it 
be  at  times  a  somewhat  rouj^h,  nature,  n-'t  burstin*; 
into  the  Ciirnest  indii^nation  of  L\>//if  under  )ny  riiiidu, 
but  plaN'full;,'  turning;  the  ilisai)pointment  into  a  source 
of  healthy  '.v.inh.  Jhere  is  .m  old  fraL;"nKnt,  indeed, 
preserved  by  Herd,  which  is  developed  by  Mr.  James 
Tytler  Jui/Iooii  '} ytlcr,  .is  he  was  nicknamed  from  his 
aeronautic  celebrity — into  lu>  /  liae  laid  a  Ilirriu  in 
Sdut,  in  which  the  wooer  informs  liis  mi.itn -^s,  in  a 
style  of  very  straightforward  business,  that  if  s!ie  K'V*  s 
him  she  mu.st  tell  lum  at  once  fur  he  "  canna  come 
ilka  day  to  woo."  Allan  l-!am.say  also  ii.is  ^-jvcn  us  a 
couple  of  son<;s,  which  ni.iy  be  reijarded  as  expre.s^inj^ 
the  pure  joy  of  lovinj;,  without  beinjjj  so  absorbed  in 
one  sweetheart  that  anoilur  could  not  atibrd  ecpial 
mi  ope  for  the  jjratificatiia  oi  the  passion,      Binif  Hell 
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ami  Mary  Gray  and  the  less  popular  Gentle  Tihhy  and 
Sonsy  Nelly  pre.sent  e.\([uisite  delineations  of  tlie  amus- 
ing swither  into  which  a  lover  is  thnnvn  by  the  ecjually 
irresistible  charms  of  two  beauties,  between  whom  he 
seems  as  incapable  of  makiiv^  a  choice  as  Joannes 
Huridanus  supposed  his  famous  ass  would  be  if  placed 
between  two  etjually  attractive  bundles  of  ha)'. 

This  heart-whole  independence  of  the  lover,  before 
the  tlisposition  of  the  fair  one  is  known,  appears  also  in 
some  son;4s  as  retained  even  after  disappointment.  Il 
infuses  a  spirit,  for  example,  into  lUirns'  hai)p)'  son;^, 
O  Tibbii\  I  hae  seen  the  Day. 


"  O  Tibbie,  I  h.ie  seen  the  da\" 
"N'l-  wad  na  been  sac  shy  ; 
For  lack  o'  ^ear  ye  li;.;;htly  me, 
]Uit,  trowth,  I  care  na  by. 

"Yestreen  I  met  you  on  the  moor, 
Ye  si)ak  na,  but  j;aed  by  like  'tour, 
Ye  li^eck  at  nu;  because  I'm  poor. 
Hut  fient  a  hair  care  I. 

"  I  doubt  na,  lass,  but  ye  ma)'  think, 

Because  ye  hae  the  name  o'  clink. 

That  ye  can  please  me  at  a  w  ink, 

WhtMie'er  ye  like  to  tr}-. 


••  But.  Tibbie,  las.s,  tak  my  advice, 
Vour  daddie's  f^ear  maks  you  sae  nice  ; 
The  deil  a  ane  wad  sjieer  \ our  price, 
Were  you  as  poor  as  I  " 
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Were  it  not  tliat  tlic  Tibhic  of  tliis  sohl^  seems  to  be 
identifietl  with  one  of  the  numerous  objects  th.it  at- 
traeted  the  poet's  more  transient  affections,'  it  mii;hc 
have  been  supposed  that  tlie  name  was  suL;i;ested  by 
Tibbie  T'ou'liT  o  the  (i/en,  who  is  the  Scots  lyrical  rej)re- 
sentative  of  the  character  which  l^urns  intended  to 
ri(nculc.  l'>t)ni  .i  reference  in  Ramsav's  "Tea-Table 
Miscellany"  we  t;ather  that  there  must  have  been  a 
\er)-  old  son^,  with  the  title  Tibbie  lumler  o  tlw  (Hen  : 
it  is  probabl}'  a  fra<;ment  of  this  which  is  i)reser\ed  b)- 
Herd,  while  a  development  of  it,  which  fust  ai^jnared 
in  Johnson's  "Museum,"  is  now  to  be  found  in  most  of 
the  more  recent  collections.  The  e.\trava;4ance  in  the 
ilescription  of  the  multitudinous  suitors  b)'  whom  the 
heroine  is  mobbed  is  irresistibly  laughable;  and  it  may 
be  ({uestioned  whether  the  vult^^ar  attractiveness  of  a 
well-dowered  maiden  has  ever  been  n-.orc  pithil)'  ex- 
pressed than  in  one  of  the  verses  of  this  sonj^ : — 

"  Tibbie  I'owler  o'  the  Glen, 

There's  ower  mony  wooin'  at  her  ; 
Tibbie  I'\)wler  o'  the  Glen, 

There's  ower  mony  wooin'  at  her. 
VV\)()in,i^  at  her,  pu'in'  at  her, 

Courtin'  her,  and  canna  get  her  ; 
r'ilthy  elf,  it's  for  her  pelf, 

That  a"  the  lads  are  wooin'  at  her. 

"  Ten  cam  cast,  and  ten  cam  west ; 
Ten  cam  rowin'  ower  the  water ; 
Twa  cam  down  the  lang  dyke-side  : 
There's  twa  and  thirt\-  wooin'  at  her 


*  ;5ce  Chaml»ers'  "  Life  and  Works  of  Burtv,"  vol,  i.  [i.  44. 
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"  There's  seven  but,  and  seven  l)en, 
Seven  in  the  pantry  \vi'  her ; 
Twenty  head  about  the  door: 
There's  ane  and  forty  wooin'  at  her  ! 


t 


i 


"  He  a  lassie  e'er  sae  black, 

Gin  she  hae  the  penn)'  siller, 
Set  lier  u})  on  Tintoek  tap. 

The  wind  will  blaw  a  man  till  her."  ' 

It  is  due,  however,  to  the  Scottish  sonij- writers  to 
notice  that  they  ilo  not  represent  this  heart-wlmlc  intle- 
pendence  as  all  on  one  side  ;  full  justice  is  rendered  to 
the  weaker  sex  in  a  soni^  mentioned  above,  J/i'  Heart s 
uiy  din.  This  old  sonijj  suri)asses  those  just  described 
in  its  perfect  i^ood-humour  ;  while  I  have  never  nu  t 
anythiiiLj  to  equal  the  cheerful  wonianh'  self-respect, 
made  so  thoroui^hly  real  by  the  sli^ditest  flavour  of 
vanit}',  from  which  the  son_L;"  derives  a  iieculiar  /est. 
In  every  line  there  smiles  a  i)erfectly  liealthy  maiden's 
soul.  It  is  provokin^j  that  we  do  not  know  to  whom  we 
must  accord  the  honour  of  this  fine  U'ric  ;  it  appi  ars 
for  the  Hrst  time  anon)'mously  in  Herd's  collection. 
It  deserves  to  be  (juoted  entire:  — 

"  'Tis  nac  very  lan^  sinsyne, 

That  I  had  a  lad  o'  my  ain  ; 
But  now  he's  awa'  to  anither, 
And  left  me  a'  my  lain. 

'  It  appears  that,  in  this  cajulal  verse,  the  writer  has  simply  .^(Iapt(•(l  .n 
popular  l.anarkjliirc  rhyme.  Sec  C'hamburh'  "  ropular  Kliyme.s  of  .Scot- 
kn.i,"  p.  Z^)l. 
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The  lass  he's  court in^^  lias  siller, 

And  I  hae  nane  at  a', 
And  'tis  nouj^dit  but  the  U>vc  o'  the  toclier 

That's  tane  my  lad  awa. 

"  But  I  "in  hlyth,  that  my  heart's  my  ain. 

And  I'll  keep  it  a'  my  life, 
Until  that  I  meet  \vi'  a  lad 

Who  has  sense  to  wale  a  i^ood  wife, 
hor  thou.i;h  1  say't  mysell, 

That  should  nae  say't.  'tis  true, 
The  lail  that  i,^ets  me  for  a  wife, 

He'll  ne'er  hae  occasion  to  rue. 

"  I  k'^i"g  ^'^y^^  Ton  clean  and  U)\\  toJi, 
As  a'  the  luii^'hbonrs  can  tell  ; 
rhouL,di  I've  seldom  a  j;own  on  my  back. 

JUit  sick  as  1  spin  mysell. 
And  when  I'm  clad  in  my  curtsey, 

I  think  mj'sell  as  braw 

As  Susie  wi'  a'  her  pearlin<;, 

That's  tane  my  lad  awa. 

'  lUit  I  wish  they  were  buckled  torrcthcr, 

And  ma\-  the}-  live  happy  for  life  ; 
Thou-h  Willie  now  sliL,dUs  me,  and's  Kit  me 

'Ihe  chield  he  deserves  .i  ^ouil  wife. 
But  O  !  I  'm  b!yth  that  I've  missed  him, 

As  l)l)th  as  I  weel  can  be  ; 
For  ane  that's  s.ie  keen  (/  the  siller 

Will  ne'er  agree  wi'  me. 

But  as  the  truth  is,  I'm  hearty, 

I  hate  to  be  scrimpit  or  .scant  ; 
The  wee  thing  I  hae,  I'll  mak  use  o't. 

And  nae  ane  about  me  shall  want. 


r^ 
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T'or  I'm  a  ^ood  ^uidc  o'  the  warld, 
I  kiMi  when  to  hand  and  to  \(\v\ 

Jm)!-  \vl)in<jin;^^  and  crini^iiiL,^  for  sillcr 
Will  iic'cr  a,L;r«.;c  wi'  nu-. 

"  Contentment  is  better  than  riches, 

And  he  wha  has  that  has  enough  ; 
The  master  is  seldom  sae  happy 

As  Robin  that  drives  the  ploiii;h. 
lint  if  a  younij  lad  wail  cast  up, 

To  make  me  his  partni-r  for  life  ; 
If  the  chield  has  sense  to  l)e  hapj))-, 

He'll  fa"  on  his  feet  for  a  wife."' 


The  wooing  of  lovers,  with  all  the  real  pathos  which 
tinges  it  at  times  with  a  deeper  earnest.  i)resent>>  its 
amusing  side  too,  which  the  Scottish  song-writers  have 
not  faileil  to  hit ;  and  there  can  be  few  literatures  in 
which  all  the  funny  aspects  of  lovc-liistories  are  pic- 
tured in  happier  humour.  The  lyrics  of  this  .sort  are 
too  numerous  to  be  described  in  detail  ;  oidy  a  few  can 
be  even  referred  to  in  general.  They  commence  with 
IIenr)'son's  half-humorous,  half-serious  ball.id,  Rohoie 
and  Makync,  which  retains  its  popularity  better  tiian 
most  of  the  old  pastorals ;  and  certainU'  its  natural 
sentiment  and  language  make  tliis  not  inexplicable. 
Henry.son  belongs  to  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century: 
next  to  liis  Robcnc  and  Makync,  in  the  order  of  time, 
jjerhaps  contemporaneous  with  it,  may  be  placed  the 
essentially    comic    ballad,    The     Jr(Ki.'/u<^   of  Jok    and 

'  R.ims.iy's  " 'IV.i-'l\al)U'  Miscellany"  contains  another  old  son£»,  77v 
CoHutry  l.iiss,  oxi)iL'ssintj,  in  fresh  and  simple  langiia^'e,  the  same  he.irl- 
whole  .spirit,  while  it  has  been  yel  untried. 
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Jyniiy,  wliicli  is  preserved  in  llie  Ikinnat)iie  MS.,  .iiul 
therefore  belongs  to  a  pcriDtl  before  15O1S.  'I'he  cumecly 
of  tliis  b.ilKid  Consists  in  the  KiUi^hable  inventory  of 
articles  which  the  brick  and  bridegroom  respectively 
contribute  to  the  "plenishing"  of  their  new  home,  .ind 
which  may  be  taken  .is  in^licatin^  the  limited  conve- 
niences and  comforts  of  the  Scots  peasants  in  the  six- 
teenth centiu)-.  On  the  same  theme  Allan  Jvamsay 
has  preserved,  in  the  "Tea-Table  Miscellan}',"  tuo  sonj^^s, 
Magi^ics  Toclur  and  Muiilaiui  lliilif,  which,  if  not 
cpiite  so  old  as  the  ab(»ve  ballad,  ^ive  (juite  as  lively 
and  perhajjs  more  triithlul  pictures  of  the  interiur  d 
the  old  Scottish  f.irm  ;  aiul  a  more  modern,  once 
popular  son^,  J/ti'  Woniii^i^  of  Joik  the  Wmviy  aiiti 
Jenny  the  Spiitiuy,  wi  ich  may  be  compared  with  these, 
is  preserveil  b)'  Mr.  Ch.imbers.'  llenryson's  balkid  is 
a  commentar)'  on  the  proverb  which  it  j)uts  into  the 
mouth  of  Makyne:  — 

"  The  man  that  will  not  (pihen  he  may, 
Sail  liaif  noclit  fpihen  he  wakl  ;" 

for  she,  fmdinL;"  that  Kobene  is  ilc.if  to  her  si^dis,  rejects 
his  addrcs.ses  when  aftc  wards  he  seeks  to  win  her  love. 
In  several  popular  song's  of  liumorous  wooing,  while  the 
commencement  of  the  courtship  is  the  same  as  in 
Robcne  and  Makyuc,  the  lii'^ioiwuuiit  is  reverseil.  Lady 
Xairne's  Laird  o  Cockpcu,  with  Hums'  Duncan  Gray 
and  Last  May  a  Ih-a:c  U'cotr,  would,  of  themselves, 
ft)rm  a  literature  on  this  subject.      Ikit  in   the   present 


•   See  lii.-.  ".ScoUi^lj  S()i;j.',s,'"  \\   146. 
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connection  it  would  be  unpardonable  to  pass  over  Sir 
Alexander  Boswell's  Jenny  s  Bawbee,  with  its  happy 
portraiture  of  the  discomfited  suitors,  retreating  "  wi' 
hinging  lugs  and  faces  lang."  These  songs  create,  by 
a  few  master-touches,  a  completer  picture  of  human 
life  in  its  more  amusing  phases,  than  many  a  novel  of 
three  volumes  :  every  line  in  them  is  the  addition  of 
some  apposite  circumstance,  overflowing  with  irrepres- 
sible though  kindly  laughter. 

There  is  one  circum,-;tanc ;,  in  conclusion,  which  ought 
to  be  noticed  in  connection  with  the  Scottish  love-songs, 
especially  in  attempting  to  estimate  their  influence  on 
the  national  character ;  lad  that  is,  the  poetical  feeling 
for  nature  which  most  of  them  display.  In  fact,  as  was 
long  ago  remarked  by  Cowper,  this  feature  of  the 
Scottish  love-songs  is  often  dev^cloped  to  excess,  espe- 
cially by  some  of  our  poets.  This  is  the  case  with 
re^j^ard  to  most  of  Tannahill's  songs  :  in  The  Braes  of 
(ileniffer,  for  example,  the  love  is  almost  hidden  by  the 
luxuriance  of  poetical  description,  though  the  fault  is  so 
splendid  that  one  can  scarcely  wish  it  removed.  It  was 
perhaps  a  consciousness  of  a  tendency  to  this  excess 
among  the  Scottish  poets,  that  led  Ramsay  to  put  into 
the  mouth  of  Peggie  a  complaint  with  regard  to  the 
Gentle  Shepherd's  poetical  utterance  o{  his  love : — 

"  The  scented  meadows,  birds,  and  healthy  breeze, 
For  aught  I  ken,  may  mair  than  Peggie  please."  ' 

Apart,  however,  from  this  occasional  fault  of  excess, 
the  Scottish  love-songs  exhibit  in  general  a  remarkable 

>  ''Gentle  Shepherd,"  Act  ii.  Scene  4. 
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susceptibility  to  the  emotional  influences  of  nature.  The 
loves  celebrated  in  these  songs  arc  commonly  associated 
with  bcauiiful  scenes ;  and  thus  Maxwelton  braes  and 
Kelvin  grove,  Gala  Water  and  the  Yarrow,  the  bonny 
wood  of  Craigielea  and  the  birks  of  Abcrfcldy,  as  well 
as  a  hundred  other  spots,  liave  attained  .-iomcthing  like  a 
classical  fame.  But,  in  addition  to  this,  the  varying  moods 
of  the  passion  which  these  songs  express,  are  brought 
into  correspondence — and  often  into  correspondence  of 
an  exceedingly  artistic  character — with  the  various 
objects  and  the  varying  aspects  of  external  nature.  It 
is  not  difficult  to  point  out  a  cause  for  this  character- 
istic of  Scottish  love-songs.  The  best  and  most  popular 
are,  as  has  been  mentioned,  the  utterance  of  persons  in 
the  humbler  walks  of  life,  whose  domestic  accommoda- 
tion seldom  affords  the  daughters  the  luxury  of  a  room 
in  which  they  can  receive  their  lovers  apart  from  the 
rest  of  the  family  ;  and  courtship  among  such  is  thus 
of  necessity  conducted  out  of  doors ;  so  that  its 
pleasures  and  its  pains  come  to  be  associated  with  the 
sunshine  and  the  gloom,  the  cheerful  and  the  dreary 
features  of  the  external  world. 


"  Come,  all  ye  jolly  shepherds 

That  whistle  through  the  glen, 
I'll  tell  ye  of  a  secret 

That  courtiers  dinna  ken  : 
What  is  the  greatest  bliss 

That  the  tongue  o'  man  can  name  .' 
'Tis  to  woo  a  benny  lassie 

When  the  kyc  comes  hame. 
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'•  'Tis  not  beneath  the  coronet, 

Nor  canopy  of  state  ; 
'Tis  not  on  couch  of  velvet, 

Nor  arbour  of  the  great : 
'Tis  beneath  the  spreading  birk, 

In  the  glen  without  a  name, 
Wi'  a  bonny,  bonny  lassie, 

When  the  kye  comes  hamc." 

There  is  probably,  however,  a  deeper,  though  less 
obvious,  cause  of  this  association  of  love  with  natural 
scenery.  In  that  feeling  for  nature  which  is  awakened 
at  the  thought  of  crushing  under  the  plough  a  "wee 
modest  crimson-tipped  flower,"  and  which  realizes  that 

"  The  meanest  flower  on  earth  can  give 
Thoughts  that  do  often  lie  too  deep  for  tears," 

— in  that  feeling  there  is  much  that  is  akin  to  the 
tenderness  of  all  benevolent  afi"ection ;  and,  conse- 
quently, the  heart  which  is  subdued  by  the  power  of 
woman's  beauty  becomes  more  quickly  sensitive  to 
the  manifold  beauties  of  nature.  It  is  not  surprising, 
therefore,  that  these  love-songs  should  lead  us  out  to 
green  loans  and  shady  glens,  to  wimpling  burns  and 
bonny  knowes,  should  ring  with  the  notes  of  laverock 
and  lintie  and  mavis,  should  refresh  us  with  the  breath 
of  heather  and  brier  and  broom.  But  no  one  whose 
attention  has  not  been  specially  drawn  to  this  circum- 
.;tance,  can  have  any  idea  of  the  extent  to  which  it 
lends  a  charm  to  the  love-songs  of  Scotland.  There 
are  few  efforts  of  poetic  art  higher  than  that  which 
brings  out  the  mutual  reaction  of  external  nature  and 
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the  moods  of  the  soul  ;  and  whether  it  be  in  the  com- 
bination of  the  various  gladness  of  spring  and  summer 
with  the  joy  of  the  successful  lover,  or  in  that  of  winter's 
desolation  with  the  dreariness  of  disappointment,  or  in 
the  contrast  between  external  sunshine  and  the  gloom 
of  the  spirit,  the  Scottish  singer  often  exhibits  a  skill 
which  is  astonishing  when  it  is  seen  to  be  the  result  of 
no  conscious  adherence  to  any  theory  of  art. 

Before  passing  from  the  love  songs,  there  is  one  class 
of  lyrics  which  cannot  be  wholly  passed  over.  The  pre- 
fatory or  appended  remarks  which  give  value  to  several 
collections,  occasionally  furnish  the  information  that  a 
certain  song  is  a  refinement  on  older  ve»-ses  which  are 
unfit  for  publication.  In  an  essay  like  the  present,  it 
ought  to  be  explained  that  the  unfitness  for  publica- 
tion of  many  old  songs  arises  simply  from  the  change 
of  manners  no  longer  allowing  the  freedom  of  allusion 
which  shocked  no  one  in  former  times.  It  is  also  in- 
teresting to  mention  at  present,  what  will  be  explained 
more  fully  in  the  fifth  chapter,  that  the  poetical  taste 
of  successive  generations  has  followed  the  growing 
moral  refinement  in  rescuing  from  their  primitive 
grossness  many  of  the  most  popular  themes  in  Scottish 
song.  At  the  same  time,  in  considering  the  influence 
of  songs  on  the  character  of  the  Scottish  people,  it  is 
hard  to  shut  out  the  suspicion  that  there  may  perhaps 
be  a  connection  between  these  songs,  which  are  no 
longer  admitted  into  our  collections,  and  a  dark  feature 
in  the  social  life,  especially  of  the  lower  classes  of  the 
Scottish  people,  which  has  been  forced  into  view  by  the 
unsparing  statistics  of  registration. 
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§  2. — Domestic  Songs  and  Ballads. 

Under  this  section  may  be  noticed,  first  of  all,  those 
songs  and  ballads  which  describe  the  relations  of  man 
and  wife.  Few  facts  elicited  by  our  inquiry  can  give 
more  unalloyed  satisfaction  than  the  chaiacter  of  these 
lyrics.  We  have  already  observed  the  evidence  which 
the  Scottish  love  songs  furnish  of  an  influence  refining 
sexual  relations  in  the  humbler  ranks  of  life.  We  have 
also  seen  that  in  many  of  these  songs  love  is  felt  as  a 
cheering  and  softening  power  in  the  encounter  with  the 
sadder  and  harder  realities  of  existence  ;  and  it  may  be 
noticed  further,  in  the  present  connection,  that  when 
these  songs  refer  to  the  prospect  of  marriage,  they 
become  charming  with  their  enthusiastic  trust  in  the 
sufficiency  of  love  to  make  up  for  the  want  of  external 
luxuries.  For,  though  we  have  Burns'  spirited  Hey !  for 
a  Lass  wi  a  Tocher,  and  Allan  Ramsay's  still  more  spi- 
rited Gic  me  a  Lass  wi^  a  Lnmp  d  Land}  with  their  laugh 
at  "beauty  and  wit  and  virtue  in  rags,"  their  dislike 
of  meddling  with  "poortith,  though  bonny,"  and  their 
hearty  delight  over  "weel-tochered  lasses  and  jointured 
widows,"  yet  the  extravagance,  as  well  as  the  authorship 
of  these  songs,  proves  them  to  be  merely  ironical  satires. 
The  true  love  song  triumphs  in  its  heedlessness  about 
the  "  warld's  gear,"  all  thought  of  whose  value  is  flooded 
over  by  the  great  wave  of  delicious  emotion  which  fills 
the  lover's  soul.  It  is,  in  fact,  this  childlike,  at  times 
childish,  unconcern  about  the  hard  necessities  of  exist- 

'  Ramsay  has  tried  the  same  theme  in  The  Widoxv,  which  is  a  refinement 
on  an  older  song,  Wap  at  the  Widow,  tny  Laddie, 
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ence,  this  unthinking  trust  in  the  omnipotence  of  love, 
that  gives  the  keenest  reh'sh  to  many  of  these  songs,  'm 
the  old  song,  Jamie  d  the  Glen,  for  example,  how  charm- 
ingly is  the  heroine  described  as  sticking  to  her  choice 
of  penniless  Jamie,  though  her  "  minnie  grat  like  daft," 
to  induce  her  to  marry  "auld  Rob,  the  laird  o'  muckle 
land,  wi'  his  owsen,  sheep,  and  kye."  Sir  Walter  Scott 
never  caUj,  ht  the  spirit  of  Scottish  song  more  perfectly 
than  in  that  lyric,  in  which  the  heroine,  while  courted  by 
the  "  chief  of  Errington  and  lord  of  Langley  Dale,"  still 
"  aye  loot  the  tears  down  fa'  for  Jock  d  Hazcldcan^'  by 
whom  she  was  at  last  carried  off  in  triumph  "  o'er  the 
Horder  and  awa."  The  same  spirit  runs  through  the 
beautiful  tragic  ballad,  preserved  by  Buchan,^  of  Lord 
Saltonn  and  Auchauachie,  in  wliich  the  friends  of  Jeanie, 
by  contrasting  the  poverty  of  Auchanachie  with  the 
wealth  of  Lord  Saltoun,  use  every  effort  to  induce  her  to 
marry  the  latter  ;  but  in  vain. 

"  Wi'  Auchanachie  Gordon  I  would  beg  my  bread 
Before  that  wi'  Saltoun  I'd  wear  gowd  on  my  head  ; 
Wear  gowd  on  my  head  or  gowns  fringed  to  the  knee, 
And  I'll  die  if  I  getna  my  love  Auchanachie." 

This  imprudent  unworldliness  in  marriage  is  sometimes, 
indeed,  carried  by  the  Scottish  singers  to  an  extrava- 
gance, the  relish  of  which  tests  the  vigour  of  the  reader's 
palate.  Not  to  dwell  again  upon  the  songs,  mentioned 
in  the  previous  section,  which  amuse  by  their  beggarly 
inventories  of  the  young  couple's  possessions,  the  desti- 
tution of  trousseau  and  general  outfit,  which  alarms  the 

1  "Ballads  of  the  North  of  Scotland,"  vol.  ii.  p.  133. 
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bride  in  the  old  song  Wooed  and  Married  and  a'  is 
startling  to  the  modern  reader  too.  But,  fortunately, 
Joanna  Baillie's  refinement  of  this  for  more  delicate 
tastes  is  a  splendid  model  for  polishing  a  coarse  old 
song  without  rubbing  off  its  characteristic  points. 

"  The  bride  she  is  winsome  and  bonnie, 
Her  hair  it  is  snooded  sae  sleek  ; 
And  faithful  and  kind  is  her  Johnnie, 
Yet  fast  fa'  the  tears  on  her  cheek. 
•    New  pearlings  are  cause  o'  her  sorrow — 
New  pearlings  and  plenishing  too  ; 
The  bride  that  has  a'  to  borrow 
Has  e'en  right  muckle  ado. 

Wooed  and  married  and  a', 
Wooed  and  mar^ued  and  a'. 
And  is  na  she  very  weel  aff, 
To  be  wooed  and  married  and  a'? 

"  Her  mither  then  hastily  spak, 
'  The  lassie  is  glaikit  wi'  pride  ; 
In  my  pouches  I  hadna  a  plack 

The  day  that  I  was  a  bride. 
E'en  tak  to  your  wheel  and  be  clever. 

And  draw  out  your  thread  in  the  sun  ; 
The  gear  that  is  gifted,  it  never 
Will  last  like  the  gear  that  is  won. 
Wooed  and  married  and  a', 
Tocher  and  havings  sae  sma' ; 
I  think  ye  are  very  weel  aff, 
To  be  wooed  and  married  and  a'.' 

"  *  Toot,  toot ! '  quo'  the  grey-headed  faither  ; 
*  She's  less  o'  a  bride  than  a  bairn  ; 
She's  taen  like  a  cowt  frae  the  heather, 
Wi'  sense  and  discretion  to  learn. 
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Half  husband,  I  trow,  and  half  daddy, 

As  humour  inconstantly  leans, 
A  chiel  maun  be  constant  and  steady, 
That  yokes  \vi'  a  mate  in  her  teens. 
Kerchief  to  cover  sac  neat, 
Locks  the  winds  used  to  blaw  ; 
I'm  baith  like  to  laugh  and  to  greet, 
When  I  think  o'  her  married  at  a'.' 

"  Then  out  spak  the  wily  bridegroom, — 
Wecl  waled  were  his  wordies,  I  ween, — 
*  I'm  rich,  though  my  coffer  be  toom, 

VVi'  the  blinks  o'  your  bonnie  blue  e'en. 
I'm  prouder  o'  thee  by  my  side. 

Though  thy  ruffles  or  ribbons  be  few, 
Than  if  Kate  o'  the  Craft  were  my  bride, 
Wi'  purples  and  pearlings  enew. 
Dear  and  dearest  of  ony, 
I've  wooed  and  bookit  and  a* ; 
And  do  you  think  scorn  o'  your  Johnnie, 
And  grieve  to  be  married  at  a'  V 


She  turned,  and  she  blushed,  and  she  smiled. 

And  she  lookit  sae  bashfully  down  ; 
The  pride  o'  her  heart  was  beguiled. 

And  she  played  wi'  the  sleeve  o'  her  gown ; 
She  twirled  the  tag  o'  her  lace, 

And  she  nippit  her  boddice  sae  blue; 
Syne  blinkit  sae  sweet  in  his  face. 
And  aff  like  a  maukin  she  flew. 
Wooed  and  married  and  a', 
Married  and  carried  awa' ; 
She  thinks  hersel'  very  weel  aff, 
To  be  wooed  and  married  and  a'." 
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It  is  utterly  impossible  to  enumerate  all  the  Scottish 
songs,  in  which  the  worth  of  love  in  marriage  forms  the 
predominant  idea  ;  and  we  must  pass  with  a  bare  men- 
tion even  Logic  d  Biichan  and  the  delightful  flow  of 
humour  in  Burns'  O  for  anc  and  hccuty.  Turn,  The 
idea  of  marriage,  which  makes  these  songs  preserve  the 
freshness  of  some  nobler  emotions  in  the  Scottish  heart, 
is  found  giving  a  tone  to  the  feelings  of  actual  life  in  a 
letter  by  one  of  the  songstresses  of  Scotland,  which  is 
worth  quoting  in  illustration  of  our  subject.  "  I  am  just 
come,"  writes  Mrs.  Cockburn,  "  from  a  wedding  that 
has  neither  tochers,  jointures,  nor  wheeled  carriages, 
yet  made  six  people  happy,  viz.,  the  couple  themselves, 
their  two  fathers  and  their  two  mothers,  not  forgetting 
some  sisters  and  brothers,  who  love  love  better  than 
riches — a  very  uncommon  case."  ^  ' 

It  is  not  surprising,  however,  that  this  trustfulness  of 
love  should  make  itself  conspicuous  as  long  as  it  has 
never  been  tested  by  the  trials  of  wedded  life  and  by 
the  long  monotony  of  every- day  existence  ;  but  that 
it  should  retain  its  freshness  after  all  these  manifold 
trials  and  through  that  long  monotony,  is  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  features  in  the  life  of  the  people  whom 
it  blesses.  Yet  this  is  a  very  prominent  characteristic 
of  those  Scotch  songs  which  give  utterance  to  the  love 
of  man  and  wife  ;  and  nothing  in  the  study  of  these  has 
brought  me  a  more  pleasing  surprise  than  the  number  of 
songs  by  humble  authors,  expressing  all  the  passionate 
fervour  of  a  young  love  in  union  with  the  more  thought- 

"Thc  Songstresses  of  Scotland,"  by  Sarah  Tytler  and  J,  L.  Watson, 
vol.  i.  p.  113. 
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ful  tenderness  derived  from  the  teachings  of  wedded 
intimacy.  A  few  of  these  songs  may  be  briefly  noticed, 
expressing  different  manifestations  of  conjugal  love. 

Well  may  Burns  have  spoken  of  Nac  Luck  about  the 
House  as  "one  of  the  most  beautiful  songs  in  the  Scots 
or  any  other  language  "  ;  for  what  language  can  ever 
express,  in  words  that  burn  with  truer  passion,  the 
exultant  gladness  of  a  wife  over  her  husband's  return 
from  a  long  voyage  ? 

"  And  arc  yc  sure  the  news  is  true ' 
And  are  ye  sure  he's  wee  I } 
Is  this  a  time  to  think  o' wark? 
Ye  jauds,  fling  by  your  wheel ! 

"  Is  this  a  time  to  think  o' wark, 
When  Colin's  at  the  door  ">. 
Rax  down  my  cloak  ;  I'll  to  the  quay. 
And  see  him  come  ashore. 

"'  Rise  up  and  mak  a  clean  fireside, 
Put  on  the  mickle  pat; 
Gic  lattle  Kate  her  cotton  gown^ 
And  Jock  his  Sunday  coat 

"  And  mak  their  shoon  as  black  as  slaes. 
Their  stockins  white  as  snaw  ; 
It's  a'  to  pleasure  our  gudeman, 
He  likes  to  see  them  braw. 


"  Sae  sweet  his  voice,  sae  smooth  his  tongue ; 
His  breath's  like  caller  air ; 
His  very  foot  has  music  in't, 
As  he  comes  up  the  stair. 
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"  And  will  I  sec  his  face  acrain  ? 
And  will  I  hear  him  speak  ? 
I'm  downricht  dizzy  wi'  the  thocht : 
In  troth  I'm  like  to  greet. 

"  For  there's  nae  luck  about  the  house, 
There's  nac  luck  at  a' ; 
There's  little  pleasure  in  the  house, 
When  our  gudeman's  awa'."^ 

In  Burns'  yo/i/i  Anderson  there  is  a  tenderness  of 
retrospect  which  is  positively  sacred,  and  probably  un- 
equalled in  lyrical  poetry.  What  a  pleasant  homeliness, 
again  is  there  in  the  wifely  care  of  Juhnnics  Gny 
Bnris,  with  its  gladdening  memories  of  the  times  when 
the  breeks  "  were  neither  auld  nor  duddy,"  and  there 
"  wcrena  mony  "  like  the  goodnan  !  Who  does  not  feel 
a  certain  warmth  of  sympathy  kindling  in  his  heart, 
while  he  listens  to  the  wife  of  The  Boatie  roivs,  prat- 
tling about  her  anxiety  for  the  safe  return  of  the  boat 
"  that  wins  the  bairnies'  bread,"  with  "  a  heavy  creel," 
the  weight  of  which  will  "grow  muckle  lighter"  by  the 
help  of  Jamie's  love  ?  Examples  would  require,  how- 
ever, to  be  multiplied  to  tediousness  to  give  an  adequate 
conception  of  the  amount  of  joyous  confidence,  which 
these  songs  display,  in  the  sufficiency  of  conjugal  love 
to  support  the  burdens  of  life;  but  I  cannot  forbear  to 

'  It  i.s  well  known  that  the  authorship  of  this  song  has  been  the  subject 
of  much  dispute.  The  claims  of  Jean  Adams,  the  Greenock  schoolmistress, 
liave  found  a  new  and  very  elaborate  defence  in  "The  Song^lresses  of 
Scotland,"  vol.  i.  pp.  418.  It  is  a  curious  fact,  if  the  most  fervent  expres- 
sion of  wifely  allection  in  the  Scottish  language  has  been  written  by  an 
elderly  maiden  ;  but  1  question  whether  the  authorship  is  yet  satisfactorily 
settled. 
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cite  one  additional  specimen  in  the  old  lyric,  Bide  ye  yet, 
which  Herd  fortunately  rescued  from  the  precarious 
tenure  of  the  people's  memories. 

"  Gin  I  had  a  wee  house  and  a  cantie  wee  fire, 
A  bonny  wee  wifie  to  praise  and  admire, 
A  bonny  wee  yairdie  aside  a  wee  burn  ; 
I'^areweel  to  the  bodies  that  yammer  and  mourn. 

"  When  I  gang  afield  and  come  hamc  at  e'en, 
I'll  get  my  wee  wifie  fou  neat  and  fou  clean. 
And  a  bonnie  wee  bairnie  upon  her  knee, 
That  will  cry  papa  or  daddie  to  me. 

*'  And  if  there  '^h'  uld  happen  ever  to  be 
A  difference  atween  p-'y  wee  wifie  and  me, 
In  hearly  good  humour  although  she  be  teasetl, 
I'll  kiss  her  and  clap  her  until  she  be  pleased. 
Sac  bide  ye  yet,  and  bide  ye  yet. 
Ye  little  ken  what  may  betide  ye  yet ; 
Some  bonny  wee  body  may  be  my  lot, 
And  I'll  aye  be  cantie  wi'  thinking  o't." 


The  concluding  verse  of  this  song  recalls  a  pleasing 
feature  which  is  met  with  in  the  Scots  songs  of  con- 
jugal love:  many  of  them  arc  animated  with  that 
generous  forbearance  towards  human  weaknesses  which 
forms  the  soul  of  all  true  courtesy  and  the  condition  of 
happiness  in  all  social  intercourse.  It  must  nut  be  sup- 
posed, indeed,  that  the  social  life  of  Scotland  has 
uniformly  presented  marriages  such  as  are  pictured  in 
these  happy  songs  ;  the  lyrical  poetry  of  the  Scotch 
contains  too  many  life-like  portraitures  of  the  unhap- 
piness  resulting  from  all  sorts  of  misalliances,  to  allow 
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the  supposition  that  these  were  not  common  in  the 
experience  of  the  people.  An  old  poet,  possibly  of 
the  fifteenth  century,  of  whom  almost  notliing  but  his 
name  Clapperton  is  known,  commences  the  dirge  over 
the  death  of  bridal  hopes  in  a  song,  \Va  zcorth  Mary- 
age,  which  is  the  lament  of  a  wife  longing  to  be  a 
maiden  once  more.  Another  old  song,  God  gif  I  vocr 
Wcdo  noivl  which  is  perhaps  by  the  same  author,  is 
a  still  stronger  lamentation  on  the  part  of  an  unfortu- 
nate husband,  who  consoles  himself,  not  by  the  vain 
wish  that  what  is  done  might  be  undone,  but  by  the 
prospect  of  a  deliverance  which,  in  the  course  of  nature, 
must  come  to  him  sooner  or  later — the  sooner  the  better. 
The  hope  of  such  a  deliverance  forms  a  solitary  source 
of  cheer  in  Burns'  song  of  a  husband  who  has  learnt 
only  too  late  to  know  his  wife's  temper. 

"  How  we  live,  my  Meg  and  me, 
How  we  love,  and  how  we  grec, 
I  carena  by  how  few  may  see  ; 

Sae,  whistle  ower  the  lave  o't. 
Wha  I  wish  were  maggot;:,  meat, 
Dished  up  in  her  winding  sheet, 
I  could  write, — but  Meg  maun  see't ; 

Sae,  whistle  ower  the  lave  o't." 


'( 


On  the  other  hand,  the  unhappy  wretch  whose  wife  will 
neither  drink,  feast,  spend,  dress,  strike,  sleep,  nor  speak, 
''  hooly  and  fairly,"  would,  in  the  perplexity  of  his  de- 
spair, hail  any  possible  escape. 

1  Both  of  these  songs  will  be  found  in  Sibbald's  "  Chrcnicles  nf  Scottisli 
Poetry,"  vol.  iii.  pp.  195-8. 
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I  wish  I  were  single,  I  wish  I  were  freed, 
I  wish  I  were  doited,  I  wish  I  were  dead, 
Or  she  in  the  mools,  to  dement  me  nae  mair,  lay  ; 
What  does't  avail  to  cry  hooly  and  fairly  ? 
Hooly  and  fairly,  hooly  and  fairly. 
Wasting  my  breath  to  cry  hooly  and  fairly  ':"  ' 

Scottish  lyrical  poetry,  therefore,  contains  not  onl\- 
many  general  satires  on  marriage,  but  also  many  sati- 
rical representations  of  particular  incidents  in  unliappy 
marriages.  Among  the  general  satires,  it  is  somewhat 
unpleasant  to  notice  a  parody  on  the  cheerful  little 
song,  Bide  ye  yet,  quoted  above — a  parody  perpetrated 
by  Miss  Jenny  Graham,  a  maiden  lady  of  Dumfries, 
whose  views  are  thus  thrown  into  striking  contrast 
with  the  generous  sentiment  ascribed  to  the  reputed 
authoress  of  Nae  Luck  about  the  House.  Fortunately 
the  parody  is  never  likely,  on  the  ground  of  its  poetical 
merits,  to  supplant  the  original,  even  if  its  theme  had 
been  more  popular.  The  opening  verse,  with  the  chorus, 
will  form  a  sufficient  quotation  : — 

"  Alas,  my  son,  you  little  know 
The  sorrows  that  from  wedlock  flow  ; 
Farewell  to  every  day  of  ease. 
When  you  have  gotten  a  wife  to  please. 
Sae  bide  ye  yet,  and  bide  ye  yet, 
Ye  little  ken  what's  to  betide  ye  yet ; 
The  half  of  that  will  gane  you  yet, 
If  a  wayward  wife  obtain  }'ou  )et." 


'  This  is  from  a  version,  by  Joanna  Baillic,  of  an  oKler  '>(mg,  in  which 
tlie  husband's  complaint  is  merely  that  liis  wife  will  not  </^////.'  hooly  and 
fairly." 
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The  representation  of  conjugal  differences  has  formed 
a  favourite  subject  of  humorous  sketches  in  all  litera- 
tures ;  and  particular  stories  of  this  class  seem  to  be 
the  common  property  of  various  races.  One  of  the 
most  distinctively  Scotch  is  the  well-known  ballad, 
Get  up  a)id  bar  the  Door,  which  is  excelled  by  none  in 
liveliness  of  narrative  and  sharp  portraiture  of  character. 
The  quotation  of  it  in  its  integrity  will  not  be  tedious, 
even  to  those  who  are  familiar,  not  only  with  its  general 
plot,  but  also  with  its  detailed  incidents  : — 

"  It  fell  about  the  Martinmas  time, 
And  a  gay  time  it  was  than, 
That  our  gudewife  got  puddings  to  mak, 
And  she  boiled  them  in  the  pan. 

"  The  wind  blew  cauld  frae  east  and  north, 
And  blew  into  the  floor ; 
Quoth  our  gudeman  to  our  gudewife, 
'  Get  up  and  bar  the  door.' 

"  '  My  hand  is  in  the  hussy-skep, 
Gudeman,  as  ye  may  see  ; 
An  it  shouldna  be  barred  this  hunder  year, 
It's  ne'er  be  barred  by  me,' 

"  They  made  a  paction  'tween  them  twa. 
They  made  it  firm  and  sure. 
That  the  first  word  whaever  spak. 
Should  rise  and  bar  the  door. 

"  Then  by  there  cam  twa  gentlemen 
At  twelve  o'clock  at  night, 
When  they  can  see  nae  ither  house 
And  at  the  door  they  light. 
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"  '  Now,  whether  is  this  a  rich  man's  house, 
Or  whether  is  it  a  poor  ? ' 
But  ne'er  a  word  wad  ane  o'  them  speak 
For  barring  o'  the  door. 

"  And  first  they  ate  the  white  puddings, 
And  sync  they  ate  the  black  : 
Muckle  thouglit  the  gudcuifc  to  hcrsel' 
.  Yet  ne'er  a  word  she  spak. 

"  Then  anc  unto  the  other  said, 
'  Here,  man,  tak  ye  my  knife ; 
Do  ye  tak  aff  the  auld  man's  beard, 
And  I'll  kiss  the  gudcwife.' 

" '  But  there's  nae  water  in  the  house, 
And  what  shall  we  do  than  ? ' 
'  What  ails  ye  at  the  pudding  brce 
That  boils  into  the  pan  ? ' 

"  O  up  then  started  our  gudeman, 
An  angry  man  was  he  ; 

'Will  ye  kiss  my  wife  before  my  cen, 
And  scald  me  wi'  pudding  brce  ? ' 

"  O  up  then  started  our  gudcwife, 
Gied  three  skips  on  the  floor  ; 
*  Gudeman,  ye've  spoken  the  foremost  word  ; 
Get  up  and  bar  the  door.'  " 

Another  ballad  of  a  similar  strain,  in  which  also  the 
wife  comes  out  victorious,  is  that  commonly  entitled 
Tak  youf  auld  Cloak  about  ye.  Mere  the  dispute  arises 
from  the  wife  requesting  the  husband  one  day  when 
the  wintry  winds  were   threatening   the   safety  of   the 
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cattle,  to  put  on  his  cloak  and  go  out  to  look  after 
the  cow.  This  ballad,  however,  is  greatly  inferior  to 
the  other  in  the  peculiar  excellences  which  have  won 
for  the  latter  its  popularity. 

Besides  these  more  distinctively  Scottish  lyrics,  there 
arc  others  whose  theme  is  met  with  in  other  literatures. 
Chief  among  these  must  be  ranked  TJic  Wyf  of  Auch- 
tcvmuchty^  preserved  in  the  Bannatyne  MS.,  where  it 
is  attributed  to  "  Moffat"— Sir  John  Moffat,  a  poet 
belonging  to  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
The  ballad  pictures  a  man  of  Auchtermuchty,  who 
was  not  unmindful  of  comfort, 

"  Quha  Weill  could  tippill  owt  a  can. 
And  naithir  luvit  hungir  nor  cauld," 

coming  honT"  tired  with  his  work  at  the  plough  on  a  day 
which  had  been  "  foull  for  wind  and  rane,"  and  finding 
his  wife  seated  comfortably  at  a  tidy  hearth.  He  cannot 
repress  a  grumble  over  the  difference  in  the  toil  which 
falls  to  the  lot  of  men  and  the  comfortable  ease  which 
women  seem  to  him  to  enjoy ;  whereupon  the  wife  con- 
sents to  his  request  to  take  the  plough  in  hand  next  day, 
if  he  will  attend  to  the  affairs  of  the  house.  I  shall  not 
attempt  to  reproduce  the  inimitable  humour  'vith  which 
the  results  are  detailed  in  the  old  ballad,  the  wife  re- 
turning home  after  a  good  day's  ploughing  to  find  her 
husband  distracted  with  the  multiplicity  of  his  labours, 
none  of  which,  in  his  perplexity,  he  had  succeeded  in 
finishing. 

This  story  is  attempted  again  in  a  more  modern 
snog,  John    Grumlic,  which  Allan  Cunningham    found 
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a  favourite  among  the  peasantry  of  Nithsdalc.^  A 
similar  tale  was  pointed  out  by  Ritson  in  the  **  Silva 
Seruiotuim  Jociimiissivwnini''^  (Basel,  1568)'^;  and  there 
has  been  preserved  the  first  fit  of  an  English  ballad, 
as  well  as  an  English  nursery  rhyme  on  the  same  sub- 
ject.'^ It  may  be  added  that  the  story  is  also  familiar 
among  our  Scandinavian  kinsmen,  whose  version  of  it 
will  be  found  in  the  talc  of  "The  Husband  who  was  to 
mind  the  House."  * 

It  is  remarkable  that,  in  all  these  tales  of  domestic 
quarrels,  the  wife  vindicates  her  claim  to  be  "the  better 
half:"  in  Scots  lyrical  poetry  the  instances  are  extremely 
few  in  which  the  "  dour  "  self-will  of  the  wife  is  success- 
fully resisted  by  the  goodman.  The  idea,  therefore,  of 
taming  a  shrew,  which  is  so  familiar  in  English  literature, 
and  appears  among  the  Norse  Tales,'^'  is  scarcely  to  be 
met  in  Scottish  song.  One  of  our  later  poets,  indeed, 
Alexander  Wilson,  has,  in  his  Watty  and  Meg,  produced 
a  ballad  on  the  subject,  which  has  attained  not  only 
general  popularity,  but  the  distinction  of  special  praise 
from  Burns ;  for  the  greater  poet,  hearing  from  his 
window  the  ballad  offered  for  a  plack  as  a  new  pro- 
duction of  his  own,  called  out  to  the  hawker,  "  That's 
a  lee ;  but  I  would  make  your  plack  a  bawbee  if  it 
were  mine."  ^     But  most  of  the  songs  which  represent 

'  Sec  his  "  Songs  of  Scotland,"  vol.  ii.  p.  124. 

-  Quoted  in  the  Appendix  to  Mr,   I.aing's  "Select  Remains  of  the 
Ancient  I'tipular  I'octry  of  Scotland." 
^  Child's  "  English  and  Scottish  Ballads,"  vol.  viii.  pp.  I16-7. 

*  Dasent's  "Tales  from  the  Norse,"  No.  37. 
5  Ibid.  No.  16. 

*  This  incident  is  related  in  Chambers'  "  Cyclopccdia  of  English  Lite- 
rature" (vol.  ii.  p.  106),  on  the  authority  of  Mrs.  Burns. 
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a  shrewish  temper  as  successfully  tamed,  ascribe  the 
success  to  a  process  which  the  wiser  tales  of  the  taming 
of  a  shrew  discard  as  inefficient,  even  if  allowable.  The 
hero  of  the  song,  for  example,  who  complains  that  his 
"  wife's  a  wanton  wee  thing," 
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"  Took  a  rung  and  clawed  her, 
And  a  braw  good  bairn  was  she  !" 

A  similar  expedient  is  adopted  by  TJic  Cooper  of  Fife. 

More  frequently,  however,  the  conviction  of  the  good- 
man,  who  is  doomed  to  the  domestic  unhappiness  pic- 
tured in  these  lyrics,  expresses  itself  in  the  sentiment 
of  the  song,  My  Wife  shall  hae  her  will ;  and  there 
are  not  wanting  instances,  therefore,  in  which  the  dis- 
tracted victim  of  such  infelicity  is  described  as  set- 
tling into  the  despair  which  has  been  already  brought 
before  the  reader  in  the  above-mentioned  songs  Gotf 
gif  I  ivcr  Wedo  noiv,  and  Whistle  o'er  the  Lave  dt. 
There  is  one  ballad  on  this  theme  with  which  this 
whole  series  of  lyrics  may  be  closed.  It  is  founded  on 
the  idea  of  a  wife  being  carried  off  by  the  devil  with 
the  hearty  consent  of  her  spouse,  and  being  brought 
back  as  an  intolerable  nuisance  even  in  the  place  to 
which  she  had  been  carried.  The  ballad  may  possibly 
have  suggested  to  Burns  the  climax  of  his  ATy 
spouse  Naney : — 

"  '  Well,  sir,  from  the  silent  dead     - 

Still  I'll  try  to  daunt  you ;  ' 

Ever  round  your  midnight  bed 
Horrid  sprites  shall  haunt  you.' 
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" '  I'll  wed  another  like  my  dear, 
Nancy,  Nancy ; 
Then  all  hell  will  fly  from  fear, 
My  spouse,  Nancy.' "      . 

The  ballad  in  question  is  The  Carle  of  Kcllyburn  Braes. 
The  original  version  of  it  has  disappeared,  though  an 
English  ballad  on  the  subject,  The  Farmer's  Old  Wi/e,^ 
has  been  preserved.  The  original,  however,  is  evidently 
old ;  and  one  might  almost  be  justified  in  surmising  that 
a  faint  trace  of  the  pre-Christian  origin  of  the  story  is 
retained  in  the  conception  of  the  devil,  which  bears  a 
similarity  to  the  conception  with  which  we  are  famiUar 
in  the  Norse  Tales.  "Whenever  the  devil  appears  in 
these  tales,  it  is  not  at  all  as  the  arch-enemy,  as  the 
subtle  spirit  of  the  Christian's  faith,  but  rather  as  one 
of  the  old  Giants,  supernatural,  and  hostile  indeed  to 
man,  but  simple  and  easily  deceived  by  a  cunning  re- 
probate, whose  superior  intelligence  he  learns  to  dread, 
for  whom  he  feels  himself  no  match,  and  whom  finally 
he  will  receive  in  hell  at  no  price."  -  But  whatever 
may  be  the  antiquity  from  which  the  story  dates,  it 
was  taken  up  by  Burns  and  put  into  shape  for  John- 
son's Museum.  Subsequently  it  was  retouched  by 
Allan  Cunningham,  with  the  help  of  some  versions 
which  still  existed  in  his  time.^  I  give  his  revision,  as, 
without  destroying  the  spirit  of  the  talc,  it  removes  a 


'  Child's  "  English  ami  Scottish  Ballads,"  vol.  viii.  p.  257. 

'  Dasent's  "  Tales  from  the  Norse,"  Introduction,  p.  xlv.  Compare- 
Cox's  interesting  section  on  "  the  Semitic  and  Aryan  Devil,"  in  his 
"Mythology  of  the  Aryan  Nations,"  vol.  ii.  pp.  358-366. 

'  See  his  "Songs  of  Scotland,"  vol,  ii.  pp.  199-201. 
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few  expressions  somewhat  unpalatable  to  the  tastes  of 
the  present  day. 

"  There  dwalt  a  carle  on  Kcllyburn  braes, 
And  he  had  a  wife  was  the  plague  o'  his  days  ; 
Ae  day  as  the  carle  was  hauding  the  plow, 
Up  came  the  devil,  says,  '  How  d'ye  do  ? ' 
'  I've  got  a  bad  wife,  sir  ;  that's  a'  my  complaint, 
For,  saving  your  presence,  to  her  you're  a  saint.' 

'* '  It's  neither  your  colt  nor  your  cow  that  I  crave, 
But  gie  me  your  wife,  man,  and  her  I  shall  have.' 
'  O  welcome !  most  kindly,'  the  glad  carle  said  ; 
'  Ye'U  no  keep  her  lang,  and  that  I'm  afraid. 
I'll  lay  baith  my  plow  and  my  pettle  to  wad, 
That,  if  ye  can  match  her,  ye're  waur  than  ye're  ca'd.' 

"  Auld  Clootie  took  kimmer  fu*  kind  on  his  back. 
And  away  like  a  pedler  he  trudged  wi'  his  pack  ; 
He  cam  to  the  pit  and  he  shook  her  aboon, 
Till  the  brass  buckles  melted  like  snaw  in  her  shoon. 
The  wee  fiends  looked  up  wi'  loud  laughter  and  din, 
And  Cloots  gae  a  shout  and  whomeled  her  in. 

"  She  dropt  on  her  foot,  and  in  Satan's  arm-chair 
She  clapt  hersel  down  wi'  so  regal  an  air, 
That  the  fiend-imps  came  round  wi'  a  stare  and  a  shout. 
And  she  gae  them  a  kick,  and  she  lent  them  a  clout. 
On  Belzebub's  dog,  at  the  door  of  his  den, 
She  frowned — the  tyke  howled,  and  the  carlin  gaed  ben. 

"  A  reekit  wee  devil  glowered  over  the  wa', 
'  O  help  !  master,  help  !  else  she'll  ruin  us  a'.' 
The  deil  caught  the  carlin  wi'  mickle  ado. 
And  sought  out  the  auld  man  hauding  the  plow  : 
And  loudly  the  gray  carle  ranted  and  sang, 
'In  troth,  my  friend  Spunkie,  ye'U  no  keep  her  lang.' 
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"  In  sorrow  he  looked  up,  and  saw  her  and  .said, 
*  Ye' re  bringing  me  back  my  auld  wife,  I'm  afraid  ; 
But  bide  ye  a  bb'nk,  for  the  day  is  but  young, 
Hae  ye  mended  her  manners,  or  silenced  her  tongue  } 
Her  nails  are  grown  langcr,  her  look  has  grown  dourer  ; 
Alas  !  wha  can  mend  her,  if  ye  canna  cure  her  ? ' 

"  Says  Satan,  *  I  vow  by  the  edge  of  my  knife, 
I  pity  the  man  who  is  tied  to  a  wife. 
I  swear  by  the  kirk,  and  rejoice  by  the  bell, 
That  I  live  not  in  wedlock,  thank  heaven  !  but  hell  : 
There  hae  I  been  dwelling  the  maist  o'  my  life, 
But  I  never  could  thole  it  if  I  had  a  wife,' " 

We  were  led  into  this  digression  about  one  of  the 
less  agreeable  classes  of  lyrics,  by  having  remarked 
that  many  of  the  songs  of  conjugal  love  express  that 
generous  forbearance  towards  human  weaknesses  which 
forms  the  soul  of  all  true  courtesy.  Even  the  satirical 
poems,  which  have  just  been  described,  must  be  regarded 
as  having  a  tendency  to  soften  the  aspects  of  character 
which  they  satirise  ;  but  the  songs  of  conjugal  love 
themselves  often  recognise,  with  homely  truthfulness 
and  homely  tenderness,  the  presence  of  less  amiable 
qualities  in  the  object  of  affection,  who  is  described  as — 

"  A  creature  not  too  bright  or  good 
For  human  nature's  daily  food  ; 
For  transient  sorrows,  simple  wiles, 
Praise,  blame,  love,  kisses,  tears,  and  smiles." 

The  spirit  of  these  songs  may  be  illustrated  by  another 
quotation  from  those  letters  of  Mrs.  Cockburn,  which 
are  so  full  of  Scotch   good  sense.     Referring  to  the 
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popularity  of  Richardson's  great  novel,  she  says :  "  I'm 
clear  for  burning  Sir  Charles  Grandison  by  the  hands  of 
the  common  hangman.  The  girls  are  all  set  agog  seek- 
ing an  ideal  man,  and  will  have  none  of  God's  corrupted 
creatures.  I  wonder  why  they  wish  for  perfection  :  for 
my  share  I  would  none  on't ;  it  would  ruin  all  my  virtue 
and  all  my  love.  Where  would  be  the  pleasure  of 
mutual  forbearance,  of  mutual  forgiveness.-*"^  The 
distinctively  Christian  virtues,  therefore,  mould  the 
sentiment  of  such  songs  as  Lady  Nairnc's  Oh,  WceVs 
me  on  my  ain  MaUy  and  give  a  happy  point  to  a 
humorous  little  lyric  like  that  preserved  by  Herd,  My 
Wife  has  taen  the  Gee,  in  which  the  surly  indignation  of 
the  wife  dissolves,  with  amusing  rapidity,  before  the 
penitence  of  the  goodman. 

"  When  that  she  heard,  she  ran,  she  flang 
Her  arms  about  his  neck  ; 
And  twenty  kisses  in  a  crack ; 
And,  poor  wee  thing !  she  grat. 

" '  If  you'll  ne'er  do  the  like  again, 
But  bide  at  hame  wi'  me, 
I'll  lay  my  life,  I'll  be  the  wife 
That  never  taks  the  gee.'  " 

Even  with  the  laugh,  which  cannot  be  repressed  at  the 
poor  wife  who  has  to  complain  that  Our  Gudcinajis  an 
imco  Body,  there  mingles  an  emotion  which  is  not  wholly 
free  from  respect. 

^  "The  Songstresses  of  Scotland,"  by  Sarah  Tytler  and  J.  L.  Watson, 
vol.  i.  p.  135. 
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"When  he  comes  hame  fou  at  e'en, 
He's  sic  a  takin  gate  aye  wi' him, 
I  sigh  and  think  on  what  he's  been, 
I  flyte  awee,  and  just  forgie  him. 

"  Twa  score  and  ten  has  cooled  his  bluid, 

And  whiles  he  needs  a  drop  to  warm  him ; 
But  when  he  taks't  to  do  him  guid, 

He  whiles  forgets,  and  taks  't  to  harrr  him. 

"  When  twa  hae  wrought,  and  twa  hae  fought 
For  thretty  year  sae  leal  thegither, 
A  faut  or  flaw  is  nought  ava', 

They  may  vvcel  gree  wi'  ane  anither."^ 

The  nature  of  these  songs  of  conjugal  love  would 
scarcely  be  exhibited  in  full,  if  we  did  not  briefly  refer  to 
those  in  which  that  love  appears  after  its  office  in  life 
may  be  said  to  have  been  fulfilled.  From  the  lady  to 
whom  we  owe  several  of  our  most  touching  lyrics  of 
domestic  life,  wc  have  received  that  song  which  sounds 
more  like  the  voice  of  a  spirit  already  in  "  the  land  o' 
the  leal,"  than  of  one  who  is  merely  "  wearin  awa' "  to 
its  sorrowloss  bliss.  In  a  less  familiar  song,  The  IVidoius 
Lament,  by  one  of  our  more  recent  song-writers,  Thomas 
Smibert,  there  is  a  wail  over  the  loss  of  husband  and 
children,  which  places  the  reader  at  once  in  sympathy 
with  the  bereaved  heart. 

"  Afore  the  Lammas  tide 

Had  dun'd  the  birken  tree, 
In  a' our  water  side 

Nae  wife  was  blessed  like  me. 

1  First   printed  in  the    "Book  of  Scottish   Song"  (Blackie  and  Son, 
Glasgow,  1843). 
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A  kind  gudcman,  and  twa 

Sweet  bairns  were  round  mc  here, 
liut  they're  a'  taen  awa' 

Sin' the  fa' o' the  year. 

"  Sair  trouble  cam  our  ^atc, 

And  made  me,  when  it  cam, 
A  bird  without  a  mate, 

A  ewe  without  a  lamb. 
Our  hay  was  yet  to  maw, 

And  our  corn  was  to  shear, 
When  they  a'  d wined  awa' 

In  the  fa'  o'  the  year. 

downa  look  afield, 

For  aye  I  trow  I  see 
The  form  that  was  a  bicld 

To  my  wee  bairns  and  me  ; 
But  wind,  and  weet,  and  snaw, 

They  never  mair  can  fear, 
Sin'  they  a'  got  the  ca' 

In  the  fa'  o'  the  year. 

"  Aft  on  the  hills  at  e'ens 

I  sec  him  'mang  the  ferns — 
The  lover  o'  my  teens, 

The  faither  o'  my  bairns  ; 
For  there  his  plaid  I  saw. 

As  gloamin  aye  drew  near. 
But  my  a's  now  awa' 

Sin'  the  fa'  o'  the  year. 

Our  bonnie  rigs  theirscl 

Reca'  my  woes  to  mind. 

Our  puir  dumb  beasties  tell 

O'  a'  that  I  hae  tyned  ; 
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For  whac  our  wheat  will  saw, 
And  whac  our  sheep  will  shear, 

Sin'  my  a'  gacd  awa' 
In  the  fa'  o'  the  year  ? 

"  My  hearth  is  growing  cauld, 

And  will  be  caulder  still, 
And  sair,  sair  in  the  fauld 

Will  be  the  winter's  chill ; 
For  peats  were  yet  to  ca', 

Our  sheep  they  were  to  smear, 
When  my  a'  passed  awa* 

In  the  fa'  o'  the  year. 

"  I  ettle  whiles  to  spin, 

But  wee,  wee  patterin  feet 
Come  rinnin  out  and  in, 

And  then  I  just  maun  greet  ; 
I  ken  it's  fancy  a' 

And  faster  rows  the  tear, 
That  my  a'  dwined  awa' 

In  the  fa'  o'  the  year. 

"  Be  kind,  O  Heaven  abune, 

To  ane  sae  wae  and  lane, 
And  tak  her  hamewards  sune 

In  pity  o'  her  maen. 
Lang  ere  the  March  winds  blaw. 

May  she,  far  far  frae  here, 
Meet  them  a'  that's  awa', 

Sin'  the  fa'  o'  the  year." 


Even  the  wild  life  of  the  Border  rievers,  with  all  its 
savage  callousness  to  the  sacredest  human  affections 
and  rights,  does  not,  as  T/tc  Lament  of  the  Border  Widow 
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shows,  exclude  the  same  wifely  sorrow  over  a  husband, 
though  he  has  met  with  a  well-merited  fate  from  the 
laws  of  his  country.  In  the  spirit  in  which  the  old 
mythology  represents  Sigyu,  wife  of  Loki,  the  mischief- 
maker  of  the  gods,  holding  a  cup  over  her  husband  to 
shelter  him  from  the  torture  to  which  he  was  doomed — 
tiie  incessant  dripping  of  a  serpent's  venom  on  his  face 
— in  the  same  spirit  this  Border  monody  furnishes  a 
deeply  pathetic  picture  of  a  widow  sitting  in  the  loneli- 
ness of  death,  watching  the  corpse  of  her  robber-husband 
gibbeted  over  the  gate  of  his  own  tower,  while  she  sewed 
his  winding-sheet ;  and  a  natural  regret  follows  her,  as 
we  think  of  her  taking  the  corpse  down  and  carrying  it 
off  on  her  back,  while,  staggering  under  the  burden,  she 
"  sometimes  gaed  and  sometimes  sat,"  till  she  reached 
the  grave  she  had  made, 

"  And  happed  him  wi'  the  sod  sae  green." 

It  cannot,  therefore,  be  matter  of  surprise  that  scarcely 
one,  if  any,  of  the  Scots  songs  or  ballads  pourtrays, 
except  in  a  spirit  of  disapproval,  that  looseness  of 
conjugal  relationship  which  forms  an  unhappy  feature 
of  some  commi:nitics,  where  marriage  is  not  founded  on 
the  intimate  personal  acquaintance  and  fondness  result- 
ing from  a  previous  courtship,  and  where  consequently 
the  husband  dees  not  necessarily  expect  affection  from 
his  wife,  nor  the  wife  fidelity  in  her  husband.  Conjugal 
virtue  has,  indeed,  long  formed  a  prominent  trait  in  the 
race,  of  different  branches  of  which  the  Scottish  nation 
is  mainly  composed,  appearing,  as  it  does,  in  the  domestic 
purity  of  the  mythical  Asgard,  which,  in  its  turn,  must 
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have  reacted  powerfully  on  the  character  of  the  people 
to  whom  it  represented  the  most  perfect  condition  of 
society.^     This  virtue  characterises  all  the  Scottish  songs 
of  family  life,  and  the  perpetuation  of  the  virtue  owes 
much  undoubtedly  to  these  songs.     There  are,  indeed, 
some  songs  In  which  a  relation  between  man  and  wife  is 
exhibited,  that  makes  no  pretence  of  being  founded  on 
mutual  affection.     It  is  not  every  girl  in  the  position  of 
auld  Robin  Gray's  wife,  who  recognises  the  duties  of  her 
situation  with  tho  same  self-sacrificing  resolution  ;  and 
the  wives  introduced  in  Watties  the  ivaur  d  the  Wear, 
ci6  v/e!l  as  in  Burns'  What  can  a  young  Lassie  do  ivi'  an 
auld  Man  ?^  are  wholly  destitute  of  J  enny's  heroic  virtue. 
Yet  these  songs  are  mainly  satires  on  that   "  love  of 
siller    and    land,"    which    often    seduces    mother   and 
father  to  sacrifice  the  natural  affections  of  a  daughter  ; 
and  neither  these  nor  any  other  songs   of  note  repre- 
sent the  infidelity  of  man  or  wife    in    the    light   of  a 
pleasure  rather  than  in  the  light  of  a  wrong.      In  one 
of  the  very  few  lyrics   which  refer  to    such  a  subject, 
the  healthy  sentiment  of  the  Scottish  heart  comes  out 
at  the  close.      The  story  of  Lord  Randal  issues  in  the 
following  tragedy : — 


"  Then  out  Lord  Randal  drew  his  brand, 
And  straiked  it  o'er  a  strae ; 


J  See  the  contrast  which  Motley  draws  between  the  social  charar* er- 
istics of  the  (Jernian  and  those  of  the  Gaul  ("  Rise  of  the  Dutch  Repuolic," 
Introduc.  ii.).  Compare  Burton's  sketch  of  the  Nortiiern  mythology  in  its 
moral  aspects  ("History  of  Scotland,"  vol.  i.  pp.  236-7). 

■''  7'he  Maitland  MS.  contains  some  verses  by  Sir  Richard  Maitland,  On 
the  Folye  ofane  auld  Man  maryand  ane young  II  'oman. 
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And  through  and  through  that  fause  knight's  waste 

He  gar'd  the  cauld  iron  gac  ; 
And  I  hope  ilk  ane  sail  sae  be  served, 

That  treats  an  honest  man  sae."  ^ 

With  this  may  be  compared  the  vigorous  moral  feeling 
of  the  ballads,  The  lucary  Coble  d  Cargiil  d^nd  The  Laird 
o'  IVarristOHUy  contrasting,  as  it  does,  with  the  effemi- 
nate sentiment  which  is  unhappily  growing  up,  especially 
on  the  western  side  of  the  Atlantic,  where  it  is  difficult 
to  empannel  a  jury  with  the  courage  to  convict  a  woman 
of  any  capital  crime. 

Not  a  few  of  the  songs  expressing  conjugal  love  open 
to  us  scenes  which  are  rendered  beautiful  by  the  general 
affections  of  family  life;  and,  in  this  region  of  our 
inquiry,  the  student  of  Scottish  song  is  sure  of  a 
pleasing  surprise  at  the  number  of  lyrics,  by  authors 
of  narrow  fame,  cMiibodying  the  most  elevating  senti- 
ments on  the  only  true  sources  of  domestic  happiness. 
These  remarks  are  made  not  so  much  in  reference  to 
The  aiild  Tlonse  or  The  Rowan  Tree,  by  Lady  Nairne, 
or  The  Spinning-  IV heel,  by  Robert  Nicoll,  since  their 
authors  are  well  known  ;  but  it  is  pleasant  to  notice  that 
the  theme  of  the  domestic  aff'jctions  is  a  favourite 
among  the  recent  song-writers  of  Scotland.  It  is 
almost  invidious  to  make  a  selection  ;  but  a  reader 
glancing  through  any  of  the  more  modern  collections, 
will  probably  be  attracted  by  several  of  the  following  : 


'  In  this  ballad  the  name  of  I.oul  Randal  was  introduced  by  its  first 
editor,  Mr.  Janiicson  ("  I'oiiular  liallads  and  Songs,"  vol.  i.  p.  1C2).  'I'hc 
ballad  must,  therefore,  bo  distinguished  from  anotlier  of  the  same  title  in 
the  "Border  Minstrelsy"  (vol.  iii.  p.  43).  The  story,  as  Jamieson  points 
out,  is  very  like  that  of  the  ballad,  /,////(•  Mnsi^'rarc  and  Lord  Barnard, 
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Robert  Gilnllan's  Janet  and  Me,  J.  G.  Cumming's 
Wifie  and  Me,  W.  Millar's  My  bonny  Wife,  Alexander 
Laing's  The  Happy  Mot/ier,  Andrew  Mercer's  The  Cottars 
Sang,  and  a  song  by  a  Mrs.  J.  S.,  of  Rutherglen,  be- 
ginning If  on  Earth  there  is  E)ijoynicnt,  which  is  of  a 
similar  tenor,  and  not  unworthy  of  comparison,  with 
Elizabeth  Hamilton's  My  ain  Fireside.  With  these  may 
be  mentioned  not  inappropriately  the  charming  nursery 
songs  of  William  Miller.  This  group  of  lyrics  contains 
happy  pictures  of  home-life  in  "wee  bit  bields,"  of  the 
bonny  goodwife  stepping  out  wilh  the  "  toddlin  weans  " 
to  welcome  the  weary  goodman  as  he  comes  home  in 
the  gloaming,  of  the  family  gathered  around  the  "  cosy 
ingle,"  perhaps  with  a  "crony"  or  two  who  can  sing  a 
"  canty  sang,"  while  the  bass  hum  of  the  spinning-wheel 
or  the  treble  click  of  the  stocking-wires  mingles  with  the 
talk  that  is  flowing  around,  and  these  louder  no'ses 
drown  the  low  whispers  of  Peggie  and  Jamie,  who  in 
a  corner  arc  speaking  what  they  do  not  wish  other  ears 
than  their  own  to  hear.  Every  verse  in  these  songs 
delights  us  with  their  cheerful  trust  in  the  mutual 
love  of  husband  and  wife,  of  parent  and  child,  of  brother 
and  sister — their  outspoken  conviction,  that  in  a  home 
blessed  with  such  reciprocal  affection,  man  is  secured  in 
a  fortress  which  is  impregnable  by  any  of  the  real  evils 
of  human  life,  and  wants  none  of  its  real  blessings. 

"  O  happy's  the  father  that's  happy  at  hame. 
And  blythe  is  the  mither  that's  blythe  o'  the  name  ; 
The  cares  o'  the  warld  they  fear  na  to  dree — 
The  warld  is  naething  to  Johnnie  and  me."  ^ 

1  From  Alex.  Laing's  The  Happy  Mother. 
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"  We're  no  without  our  toil 

At  our  ain  fireside, 
Care  mixes  wi'  the  smile 

At  our  ain  fireside  ; 
But  wi'  hearts  sae  leal  and  true, 
We  hope  to  wuddle  through 
Life's  linked  and  ravelled  clew 

At  our  ain  fireside. 

"  Though  we  hae  na  muckle  wealth 

At  our  ain  fireside, 
Yet  wi'  sweet  content  and  health 

At  our  ain  fireside. 
We  envy  not  a  king, 
For  riches  canna  bring 
The  blessings  we  can  sing 

At  our  ain  fireside."  ^ 

When  I  think  of  the  profound  ethical  wisdom  of  this 
conviction,  when  I  think  of  this  wise  conviction  being 
embodied,  with  felicitous  homeliness  of  language,  in 
numerous  lyrics,  some  of  which  are  familiarly  known 
and  sung  in  almost  every  Scottish  home,  my  heart  bows 
in  gratitude  to  the  Giver  of  every  good  and  perfect 
gift,  for  giving  to  the  Scottish  people  these  songs  of 
domestic  love. 

§  3. — Lyrics  of  Gaieral  Social  Relations. 

By  this  group  of  lyrics  I  mean  the  songs  and  ballads 
which  describe  the  affections  and  the  events  of  social 
life  beyond  the  limited  range  of  the  family  circle.  As 
this  chapter  began  with  the  songs  which  celebrate  the 

'   From  the  verses.  If  on  Earth  there  is  Enjoyment,  by  Mrs.  J.  S. 
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intensest  of  social  affections,  so  the  present  section  opens 
appropriately  with  the  songs  of  friendship,  in  the  most 
restricted  application  of  the  term.  Though  Caligula 
would  have  liked  mankind  to  be  endowed  with  but  one 
neck,  that  he  might  set  his  foot  on  it,  and  though  Byron 
more  amiably  wished  womankind  to  have  "  but  one  rosy 
mouth,  that  he  might  kiss'them  all  at  once,"  the  heart 
of  man  is  not  big  enough  to  embrace  the  world  either  in 
love  or  in  hatred  ;  and  general  benevolence  must  dis- 
play itself  in  a  special  intensity  of  affection  for  a  narrow 
circle  of  acquaintances,  or  even  for  "one  friend  that 
sticketh  closer  than  a  brother."  Are  there  any  Scots 
songs  which  celebrate  a  friendship  of  this  sort — any- 
thing like  the  close  of  the  song  in  which  David  laments 
over  Saul  and  Jonathan:  "  I  am  distressed  for  thee,  my 
brother  Jonathan ;  very  pleasant  hast  thou  been  unto 
me  ;  thy  love  to  me  was  wonderful,  passing  the  love  of 
women  "  ?  ^ 

As  a  lay  of  friendship  may  be  cited  the  intensely 
interesting  ballad  of  Graeme  and  Bewick,  which  Scott 
considered  remarkable  as  "  containing,  probably,  the 
very  latest  allusion  to  the  institution  of  brotherhood  in 
arms,"^  and  which  is  undoubtedly  remarkable  as  con- 
taining all  the  elements  of  a  splendid  mediaeval  tragedy. 
The  ballad  introduces  us  in  the  opening  verses  to  two 
chiefs  at  Carlisle,  good  Lord  Graeme  and  Sir  Robert 
Bewick,  going  "arm  in  arm  to  the  wine,"  and  drinking 
together  "  till  they  were  baith  merrie."  But  like  most 
of  the  merriment  due  to  the  same  inspiration,  that  of 

1  2  Samuel,  i.  26. 

-  "Minstrelsy  of  Ihe  Scottish  Border,"  vol.  iii.  p.  66. 
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Bewick  and  Graeme  soon  resolved  itself  into  feelings  of 
a  less  agreeable  nature.  A  cup,  pledged  to  their  two 
sons,  whose  romantic  friendship  sheds  its  splendour  over 
the  story,  excites  a  rivalry  between  the  fathers  as  to  the 
respective  merits  of  the  young  men  ;  and  Graeme,  stung 
by  the  taunts  of  Bewick,  declares  in  drunken  anger  that 
his  own  son  must  establish  his  superiority  in  mortal 
combat  with  the  son  of  Bewick.  Returning  home  he 
announces  his  resolution  to  his  son. 

"*I  hae  been  at  Carlisle  town. 

Where  Sir  Robert  Bewick  he  met  me  ; 
He  says  ye're  a  lad,  and  ye  are  but  bad, 
And  billie  to  his  son  ye  canna  be. 

"  *  I  sent  ye  to  the  schools,  and  ye  wadna  learn  ; 
I  bought  ye  books,  and  ye  wadna  read  : 
Therefore  my  blessing  ye  shall  never  earn, 
Till  I  see  with  Bewick  thou  save  thy  bead.'  " 

The  only  answer  to  his  remonstrance  which  the  son 
obtains  is,  that  if  he  will  not  fight  with  young  Bewick 
he  must  fight  with  his  own  father. 

" '  If  thou  do  not  end  this  quarrel  soon. 
There's  my  right  hand  thou  shalt  fight  with  me.'  " 

The  struggle  which  ensues  in  young  Graeme's  mind 
between  the  duties  of  chivalrous  friendship  and  the  duty 
of  filial  reverence,  represents  a  conflict  of  motives  which 
hr  f_  '  iw^.v  with  the  old  world  which  gave  birth  to 
•  ■•  .1,  -i'  ■  -^minds  one  of  the  deeply  affecting  "  Ad- 
v^a!;  i;    *       •   the  Nicbdungcnlicd^  in  which  Riidiger  is 

'  The  thirty-sixth. 
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distracted  between  the  conflicting  duties  of  hospitality 
to  the  Burgundians  and  of  loyalty  to  his  king. 

"  Then  Christie  Graeme's  to  his  chamber  gane, 
To  consider  weel  what  then  should  be  ; 
Whether  he  should  fight  with  his  auld  father, 
Or  with  his  billie  Bewick,  he. 

** '  If  I  should  kill  my  billie  dear, 

God's  blessing  I  shall  never  win  ; 
But  if  I  strike  at  my  auld  father, 
1  think  'twald  be  a  mortal  sin. 

"  '  But  if  I  kill  my  billie  dear. 
It  is  God's  will,  so  let  it  be  ; 
But  I  make  a  vow,  ere  I  gang  frae  hamc, 
That  I  shall  be  the  next  man's  die.' " 


i  .■• ' 


The  result  is,  therefore,  that  young  Graeme  seeks  a 
rencounter  with  young  Bewick,  and,  after  tw^o  hours' 
fighting,  the  latter  receives  a  mortal  wound  ;  upon 
which  the  former  carries  out  his  resolution  by  throw- 
ing himself  on  the  point  of  his  sword.  Sir  Robert 
Bewick,  coming  up  and  finding  his  son  still  alive,  while 
the  other  combatant  is  dead,  hastens  to  congratulate 
the  survivor  on  having  gotten  the  victory.  But  the 
reply  is  in  the  spirit  of  a  morality  in  advance  of  the 
times  in  which  such  a  tragedy  was  possible. 

" '  O  hald  your  tongue,  my  father  dear  ! 
Of  your  prideful  talking  let  me  be  ! 
Ye  might  hae  drunken  your  wine  in  peace, 
And  let  me  and  my  billie  be. 
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"  '  Gae  dig  a  grave  baith  wide  and  deep, 

And  a  grave  to  hald  baith  him  and  mc ; 
But  lay  Christie  Graeme  on  the  sunny  side, 
For  I'm  sure  he  wan  the  victorie.' " 


^ 


t' 


1. 
Ill 


This  lyric  is  probably  the  finest  tribute  which  Scottish 
ballad  poetry  offers  to  the  spirit  of  friendship.  Lyrics 
of  friendship,  however,  cannot  be  expected  to  be  nume- 
rous in  any  literature.  For  a  lyric — a  poem  intended  to 
be  sung — requires  a  certain  intensity  of  emotion.  Now, 
the  love  of  mere  friends  seldom,  if  it  ever,  rises  to  lyrical 
fervour,  except  under  certain  stimulating  circumstances, 
such  as  will  be  noticed  presently ;  and  undoubtedly 
David's  appreciation  of  Jonathan's  friendship  gained 
in  emotional  intensity  under  the  stimulus  of  sorrow  at 
his  death  ;  while,  but  for  its  tragic  close,  the  brother- 
hood in  arms  of  Bewick  and  Graeme  would  never 
have  become  the  theme  of  a  ballad.  This  is,  indeed, 
one  of  the  most  common  circumstances  to  call  forth 
poetical  expressions  of  friendship ;  and  in  the  English 
language  alone,  several  poets  have  made  friends  im- 
mortal by  celebrated  poems  on  their  death.  The 
AstropJid  of  Spenser,  the  Lycidas  of  Milton,  the 
Adonais  of  Shelley,  the  In  Mevwriam  of  Tennyson, 
will  readily  occur  to  every  student  of  English  litera- 
ture. But  these  are  not  lyrics,  in  the  strictest  sense 
of  the  term.  There  are,  however,  several  epistles  of 
Burns,  such  as  those  to  Davie  and  Lapraik,  which, 
in  the  passionate  fervour  of  friendly  emotion,  come 
nearer  to  the  spirit  of  a  song  than  any  expression  of 
friendship  I  remember. 
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"  It's  no  in  titles  nor  in  rank  ; 
It's  no  in  wealth  like  Lon'on  bank,      • 

To  purchase  peace  and  rest  • 
It's  no  in  making  muckle  mair  ; 
It's  no  in  books ;  it's  no  in  lear, 

To  mak  us  truly  blest. 
If  happiness  hae  not  her  seat 

And  centre  in  the  breast, 
We  may  be  wise,  or  rich,  or  great, 
But  never  can  be  blest : 

Nac  treasures  nor  pleasures 

Could  mak  us  happy  lang ; 
The  heart  aye's  the  part  aye 
That  maks  us  right  or  wrang. 

*  '^  *  *  ♦  # 

"  But  tent  mc,  Davie,  ace  o'  hearts  ! 
(To  say  aught  less  wad  wrang  the  cartes, 

And  flattery  \  detest) : 
This  life  has  joys  for  you  and  I, 
And  joys  that  riches  ne'er  could  buy, 

And  joys  the  very  best. 
There's  a'  the  pleasures  o'  the  heart. 

The  lover  and  the  frien' ; 
Ye  hae  your  Meg,  your  dearest  part. 
And  I,  my  darling  Jean  ! 
It  warms  mc,  it  charms  me. 

To  mention  but  her  name  ; 
It  heats  mc,  it  beets  me. 
And  sets  me  a'  on  flame. 


"  All  hail,  ye  tender  feelings  dear  ! 
The  smile  of  love,  the  friendly  tear. 
The  sympathetic  glow  ! 


II 
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Long  since,  this  world's  tliorny  ways 
Had  numbered  out  my  weary  days, 

Had  it  not  been  for  you. 
Fate  still  has  blest  me  with  a  friend, 

In  every  care  and  ill ; 
And  oft  a  more  endearing  band, 
A  tie  more  tender  still. 
,  It  lightens,  it  brightens 

The  tenebrific  scene, 
To  meet  with,  and  greet  with 
My  Davie  or  my  Jean." 

But  while  our  lyrics  do  not  sing  of  individual  friends, 
as  they  do  of   individual  lovers,  friendship,  under  the 
excitement  of  conditions  in  which   it   is  enjoyed,   and 
with  which  it  becomes  associated,  forms  the  theme  of 
many  a  song.     It  may  be   noticed,  for  example,  that 
songs  of  friendship,  like  love-songs,  take  us  back  ver}' 
frequently   to    the   scenes    in    which   the    affection    has 
sprung  up,  and  with  which  it  becomes  ever  afterwards 
linked  in  memory  ;  and  many  of  the  songs  that  sing  of 
the  spots  in  which  earlier  days  have  been  .spent,  may  be 
appropriately  described  as  referring  to  the  companion- 
ships of  those  days.      Such  companionships  are  more 
likely  to  be  thought  of  on  leaving  or  on  returning  to  the 
scenes  with  which  the}-  are  associated.     The  Fairzi'dl  to 
Ayrshire,  which  was  attributed  in  Johnson's  "  Museum  " 
to  Burns,  but   which  seems  to  have  been  the  work  of 
Richard  Gall,  as  well  as  Burns'  own  song,  TJic  gloomy 
NicJit  is  gat Jicriug  fast ^  may  be  taken  as  reminiscences 
of   friendships  on  leaving  the   scenes  where  they  have 
been  formed  ;  ]\tiss  IMamire's  touching  song,  The  Nabob, 
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as  a  reminiscence  of  friendships  on  returning  to  sucli 
scenes. 

There  is  no  circumstance,  however,  in  which  all  the 
emotions  of  friendship  swell  so  readily  to  their  full  tide 
as  under  the  stimulus  of  social  gatherings,  in  which  the 
song  and  the  bowl  pass  round.  Several  of  these  songs, 
even  of  the  best  among  them,  express  nothing  more  re- 
prehensible than  the  talk,  and  jest,  and  song,  and  general 
merriment  of  a  gathering  among  intimate  friends  ;  and 
at  the  head  of  this  class  will  probably  be  placed,  by  all 
who  know  it  well,  the  Rev.  John  Skinner's  TiillocltgonDu, 
which  Burns  may  well  have  called  "the  first  of  songs  ;"^ 
for  the  torrent  of  unrestrained  jollity  which  dances  along 
the  lilt  of  the  strathspey  to  which  it  is  sung — eddying 
around  the  iterations  in  the  middle  of  each  verse,  only 
to  gush  en  again  in  boisterous  stream — is  sufficient  to 
bear  down  the  barriers  of  decorum  in  the  stiffest  sup- 
porter of  personal  dignity. 


im 


"  O,  TuUochgorum's  my  delight  : 
It  gars  us  a'  in  ane  unite ; 
And  ony  sumph  that  keeps  up  spite, — 

In  conscience  I  abhor  him. 
Blithe  and  merry  we's  be  a', 
151ithe  and  mcii}-,  blithe  and  merry, 
Blithe  and  merry  we's  be  a'. 

And  make  a  cheerfu'  quorum, 
l^lithc  and  merry  we's  be  a'. 
As  king  as  we  liae  breath  tu  draw, 


1  See  Chambers'  "Life  and  Works  of  lUirns,"  vol.  iv.  p.  2yo.  In  ;i 
letter  t(j  Skinner,  Uurns  even  goes  the  length  of  calling  7'i(tloc/i-onif>i  "the 
Ik  St  Scotch  song  ever  Scotland  saw."     (Ibid.  vol.  ii.  [i.  141.) 
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And  dance,  till  wc  be  like  to  fa', 
The  reel  of  Tullochgorum. 

"  There  necdna  be  sae  great  a  phraise 
VVi'  dringing  dull  Italian  lays  ; 
I  wadna  gic  our  ain  strathspeys 

For  half  a  hundred  score  o'  'em. 
They're  douff  and  dowie  at  the  best, 
Douffand  dowie,  douff  and  dowie, 
They're  doufif  and  dowie  at  the  best 

Wi'  a'  their  variorums. 
I'hey're  douff  and  dowie  at  the  best, 
Their  allegros,  and  a'  the  rest. 
They  canna  please  a  Highland  taste, 

Compared  wi'  Tullochgorum. 

•  •  *  «  »  « 

"  May  choicest  blessings  still  attend 
Ivach  honest-hearted  open  friend  ; 
And  calm  and  quiet  be  his  end, 

And  a'  that's  good  watch  o'er  him  ! 
May  peace  and  plenty  be  his  lot. 
Peace  and  plenty,  peace  and  ])lenty. 
May  peace  and  plenty  be  his  lot. 

And  dainties  a  great  store  o'  'em  ! 
May  peace  and  plenty  be  his  lot. 
Unstained  by  any  vicious  blot  ; 
And  may  he  never  want  a  groat. 

That's  fond  of  Tullochgorum." 

There  are  several  songs  suggested  by  this,  whose 
specific  object  is  the  description  of  social  gatherings  ; 
and  a  conspicuous  place  among  these  must  be  assigned 
to  The  Blithesome  Bridal,  which  is  commonly  attributed 
to   Francis  Semple   of    Beltrees,  though    it  has    been 
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claimed  less  probably  for  others.  Few  songs  contain 
a  livelier  portraiture  of  varied  characters,  or  a  more 
humorous  sketch  of  ancient  manners ;  but,  unfortu- 
nately, the  coarseness  in  the  life  of  old  times  makes 
the  fun  of  the  song  a  little  too  boisterous  for  the  present 
generation  ;  though  it  cannot  be  too  strongly  coloured 
for  an  earlier  period,  if  Dunbar's  poem.  On  a  Dance  in 
the  Queen's  Chamber,  is  not  a  piece  of  outrageous  ex- 
travagance. It  is  a  fortunate  circumstance,  however, 
that  Joanna  IJaillie  has  put  The  Blithesome  Bridal 
through  the  same  process  of  refmement  which  she  has 
carried  out  so  successfully  in  the  case  of  some  other 
lyrics.  Though  long,  this  paraphrase  sustains  the 
humour  of  the  description  ^o  capitally  that  it  will  be 
relished  by  all. 

"  Fy,  let  us  a'  to  the  wedding, 
For  they  will  be  lilting  there  ; 
For  Jock's  to  be  married  to  Maggie, 
The  lass  wi'  the  gowden  hair. 

"  And  there  will  be  gibing  and  jeering, 
And  glancing  o'  bonny  dark  een  ; 
Loud  laughing  and  smooth-gabbit  spooring 
O'  questions  baith  paw]<y  and  keen. 

"  And  there  will  be  Bessy  the  beauty, 
Wha  raises  her  cockup  sae  hie, 
And  giggles  at  preaching  and  duty  ; 
Gude  grant  that  she  gang  not  agee ! 

"And  there  will  be  auld  Goordio  Tanner, 
Wha  coft  a  young  wife  wi'  his  gowd  ; 
She'll  flaunt  wi'  a  new  gown  upon  her, 
]>ut  now  she  looks  dowie  and  cowed  ! 
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And  brown  Tibby  Fowler/  the  heiress, 
Will  poke  at  the  tap  o'  the  ha', 

Encircled  wi'  suitors,  wha's  care  is 

To  catch  up  her  gloves  when  they  fa'. 

Repeat  a'  her  jokes  as  they're  cleckit, 
And  haver  and  glower  in  her  face, 

When  tocherless  mays  arc  ncgleckit — 
A'  crying,  a  scandalous  case  ! 

And  Mysie,  wha's  clavering  aunty 
Wad  match  her  wi'  Laurie  the  Laird, 

And  learn  the  young  fulc  to  be  vaunty, 
I3ut  neither  to  spin  nor  to  card. 

And  Andrew,  wha's  granny  is  yearning 

To  see  him  a  clerical  blade, 
Was  sent  to  the  college  for  learning, 

And  came  back  a  coof  as  he  gaed. 

And  there  will  be  auld  Widow  Martin, 
That  ca's  hersel  thritty  and  twa  ! 

And  thrawn-gabbit  Madge,  wha  for  certain 
Has  jilted  Hal  o'  the  Shaw. 

And  l^lspy,  the  swostcr  sac  genty, 
A  pattern  of  havjns  and  sense, 

W^ill  straik  on  her  mittens  sac  daintv. 
And  crack  wi'  INIass  John  in  tlic  spenco. 

And  /  'igus,  the  seer  o'  ferlies, 

Thai,  sits  on  the  stane  at  his  door, 

And  tells  about  bogles,  and  niair  lees 
Than  tongue  ever  uttered  before. 

And  there  will  be  Bauldy  the  boaster, 
Sae  ready  wi'  hands  and  wi'  tongue  ; 

'  Sec  alxivo,  j).  73. 
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Proud  Patty  and  silly  Sam  Foster, 
Wha  quarrel  \vi'  auld  and  wi'  young. 

"  And  Hugh,  the  town-writer,  I'm  thinking, 
That  trades  in  his  lawyerly  skill. 
Will  egg  on  the  fighting  and  drinking, 
To  bring  after-grist  to  his  mill. 

"  And  Maggie — na,  na,  we'll  be  civil, 
And  let  the  wee  bridie  abee  ; 
A  vilipend  is  the  devil, 

And  ne'er  was  encouraged  by  me. 

"  Then,  {y,  let  us  a'  to  the  wedding. 
For  there  will  be  lilting  there. 
From  mony  a  far-distant  haudin', 
The  fun  and  the  feasting  to  share. 

"  For  they  will  get  sheep's  head  and  haggis, 
And  browst  o'  the  barley-mow ; 
E'en  he  that  comes  latest  and  lag  is, 
May  feast  upon  dainties  enow. 

"  Veal  florentins  in  the  o'en  bakin', 
Weel  plcnished  wi'  raisins  and  fat  ; 
Beef,  mutton,  and  chuckies  all  taken 
Het  reek  in'  frae  si)it  and  frae  pat. 

"  And  glasses  (I  trow  'tis  na  said  ill), 

To  drink  tlie  young  couple  good  luck, 
Weel  filled  wi'  a  bniw  bucken  ladle, 
Frae  punch-bowl  as  big  as  Dumbuck. 

"  And  then  will  come  dancing  and  daffmtr, 
And  reeling  and  crossing  o'  hauns, 
Till  e'en  auld  Luckie  is  lauLrhinir. 
As  back  by  the  aumry  she  stauns. 
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"  Sic  bobbing,  and  flinging,  and  whirling, 
While  fiddlers  arc  making  their  din  ; 
And  pipers  are  droning  and  skirling 
As  loud  as  the  roar  o'  the  lin. 

"  Then  fy,  let  us  a'  to  the  wedding, 

For  there  will  be  lilting  there  ; 
"  For  Jock's  to  be  married  to  IVIaggie, 

The  lass  wi'  the  gowden  hair." 

Another  of  our  female  song-writers,  the  Baroness 
Nairne,  has  made  an  original  attempt  at  a  similar 
theme  in  her  lyrical  description  of  a  County  Meeting. 
These  and  many  other  social  songs  of  the  Scotch,  draw 
a  rich  flavour  from  the  lively  relish  which  they  express 
for  the  enjoyment  of  life, — a  relish  which  compels  us  to 
give  a  brighter  hue  than  is  commonly  given  in  the  por- 
traiture of  the  national  character,  and  which  probably 
tended  to  brighten  the  more  sombre  shade  thrown  upon 
the  spirit  of  the  people  by  their  civil  and  religious  histor)'. 
Even  the  Whig,  Sir  Patrick  Home,  writing  from  Utrecht 
— a  solitary  exile — before  his  family  joined  him,  instruct-^ 
his  wife,  that  "  Care  be  taken  to  keep  the  children  licarl}' 

and  merry,  laughing,  dancing,  and  singing Lost 

estates  can  be  recovered  again,  but  health  once  lost  by  a 
habit  of  melancholy  can  never  be  recovered."  ^  Perhaps 
in  these  instructions,  and  in  the  healthy  mirth  which  the)- 
encouraged,  may  be  seen  the  source  of  the  fine  old  song, 
Were  iia  my  Heart  tie/it,  I  le.hi  i/ee,  which  we  owe  to  the 
exile's  daughter,  Lady  Gri/.zel  iKiillie.     At  all  events,  the 


'   "  Tho  S<)n;^.sticsse.s  of  Sc(jlhiml,'"  by  Sarali  'lytlcr  aiul  J .  L.  \\iUMin, 
vul.  i.  pp.  5,  6. 
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songs  of  Scotland  prove  that  beneath  the  harder  and 
sadder  surface  of  tlie  national  character  there  was  a 
perennial  spring  of  genial  mirth,  which  was  probabl)' 
kept  flowing  over  the  social  life  of  the  people  mainly  by 
the  singing  of  these  songs. 

But  unhappily  songs  of  this  class  do  not  limit  them- 
selves to  the  description  of  harmless,  wholesome  fun  ; 
there  are,  indeed,  few  good  social  songs  which  do 
not  praise  the  zest  imparted  to  friendly  gatherings  by 
means  of  a  more  material  stimulant.  This  introduces  us 
to  the  large  collection  of  Scottish  lyrics,  which  may  be 
described  in  general  as  Drinking  Songs.  The  most 
cursory  acquaintance  with  Scottish  poetry  will  convince 
anyone  that  these  songs  represent  a  very  extensi\-c 
literature,  and  a  literature  of  a  very  remarkable  charac- 
ter. I  will  not  say  that  they  surpass,  in  lyrical  force, 
anything  of  the  kind  to  be  met  with  in  any  other  litera- 
ture :  for  sweeping  assertions  of  that  sort  generally  betray 
merely  ignorance  of  any  literature  but  one  ;  while,  with- 
out going  bevond  the  modern  lauLruacres,  there  arc 
several  German  students'  songs  which  would  make  such 
an  assertion  extremely  questionable.  But  there  is  some- 
thing distinctive  in  the  drinking  son-'s  of  the  Scotch. 
They  do  not  express  the  refined,  but  more  artificial 
enjoyment  of  one  who  is  politely  sipping  a  beverage 
like  wine,  the  delicate  flaxour  of  which  can  be  ap- 
preciated only  by  the  educated  connoisseur,  nov  the 
exulting  gratification  of  one  who  is  quaffing  a  beverage 
like  beer,  which  is  drunk  in  quantities  as  much  to 
quench  thirst  as  for  the  sake  of  its  mildly  stimulating 
effect :  the  Scots  drinking  song  is  purely  and  avowedly 
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in  praise  of  the  general  elevation  in  mental  and  bodily 
power  excited  by 

"  Inspiring  bold  John  Barleycorn  !" 

The  happy  play  of  fancy  and  language  in  which  this 
theme  is  variously  wrought  out  is  excelled  by  nothing 
in  the  whole  compass  of  Scottish  song  ;  but  the  literary 
jskill  of  these  productions  cannot,  in  the  present  inquiry, 
liide  from  us  their  effect  on  the  habits  of  the  people. 
Tliough  some  of  these  songs  express  simply  the  impulse 
which  is  given  by  a  stimulant  to  the  more  rapid  flow  of 
social  enjoyment,  yet  against  others  I  do  not  hesitate 
— and  no  one  who  studies  them  dispassionately  can 
hesitate — to  bring  the  charge  of  seriously  contributing 
to  perpetuate  what  used  to  be  a  prevalent  vice  among 
all  classes,  what  continues  to  be  a  prominent  vice  and 
the  most  hopeless  obstacle  to  social  reform  among  the 
working  classes  of  Scotland.  There  is  none  of  our  best 
songs  which  deliberately  represents  any  (jther  gross 
vice  in  an  attractive  aspect  ;  but  in  many  of  the  drink- 
ing songs,  all  the  charm  of  lyrical  thought  and  expres- 
sion is  thrown  around  that  sacrifice  of  intelligence  to  the 
demon  of  Unreason,  which  is  truthfully  represented  only 
in  language  of  pity  or  of  scorn.  It  is  true  that  the 
lyrical  poet  must  catch  an  emotion  while  it  is  flowing  at 
white  heat,  and  run  it  then  into  the  mould  of  song  ;  and 
tiiis  may  explain  the  extravagance  with  which  many  of 
the  drinking  songs  are  characterized.  15ut  the  license 
which  this  principle  of  lyrical  poetry  allows  is  certainly 
exceeded  in  the  drunken  merriment  to  which  some, 
though    {<:\\\  of   these    songs    give    utterance,    over   the 
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persona'  degradation  resultinf]^  from  the  vice  they  en- 
courage : — 

"  O  glide  ale  comes,  and  gude  ale  goes  ; 
Glide  ale  gars  me  sell  my  hose, 
Sell  my  hose,  and  pawn  my  shoon  ; 
Glide  ale  keeps  my  heart  aboon. 

"  I  had  sax  owsen  in  a  pleuch, 
And  they  drew  teuch  and  wcel  eneucli  : 
I  drank  em  a'  just  ane  by  ane  ; 
Gude  ale  keeps  my  heart  aboon." 

The  remainder  of  this  old  song,  which  took  some  touches 
from  the  hand  of  Burns,  describes  a  lower  stage  of  degra- 
dation, which  docs  not  admit  of  being  cited.  An  equal 
transgression  of  the  limits  of  all  legitimate  license  may 
he  cliarged  against  the  old  song,  Canld  Kail  in  Aberdeen, 
in  callously  making  light  of  those  who  suffer  most 
directly  by  the  excess  which  it  praises  : — 

"Johnnie  Smith  has  got  a  wife, 
Wha  scrimps  him  o'  his  cogie ; 
But  were  she  mine,  upon  my  life, 
I'd  douk  her  in  a  bogie. 

"  Twa  three  toddliii  weans  they  hae. 
The  pride  o'  a'  Stra'bogie  : 
Whene'er  the  totums  cry  for  meat, 
She  curses  a}'e  his  cogie. 

▼  V  ^F  V  "^ 

"  Vet  here's  to  ilka  honest  soul 
Wha'U  drink  wi'  me  a  cogie  ; 
And  for  ilk  silly  whinging  fool, — 
We'll  douk  him  in  a  bogie. 
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"  For  I  maun  hae  my  cogie,  Sirs, 
I  canna  want  my  cogie  ; 
I  wadna  gic  my  three-gir'd  cog 
For  a'  the  wives  in  Bogie."  ^ 


I! 


11: \      ., 


With  the  unhappy  exception  of  these  drinking  songs, 
the  lyrics  of  Scotland,  which  are  expressive  of  general 
social  affection,  may  well  evoke  a  gratitude  similar  to 
that  which  is  due  to  the  songs  of  domestic  love.  Many 
of  them  arc  written  by  authors  of  limited  fame,  and 
most  of  thein  give  us  f"  .  cs  of  homes  brightened  by 
none  of  the  elegances  )i  ...  ..uries,  and  even  by  few  of 
the  comforts,  of  earthly  '"xistence  ;  but  nearly  all  express, 
in  cheery  rhythm,  the  same  !ee|^  con.s':iousness  of  the 
absolute  worth  of  human  love,  the  same  hearty,  jeering 
contempt  of  riches  without  that  love,  the  same  generous 
regard  for  true  worth  of  character  even  when  concealed 
behind  a  lowly  external  appearance,  the  same  manful 
self-respect  in  the  midst  of  "honest  poverty," — in  a 
word, the  same  clear  insight  into  "the  real  guid  and  ill" 
of  human  life,  which  bursts  into  unrestrained  utterance 
in  every  verse  of  the  domestic  songs.  The  Scotch  have 
been  blamed — and  not  altogether  without  justice — for 
an  absence  of  genial  warmth  in  the  outward  expression 
of  their  affections ;  3'et  it  is  probably  in  the  Scotch 
Afiid  /auo-  synr,  [y^  revised  b)' Burns,  that  we  must  seek 
the  most  universall}-  recognised  hymn  of  friendship,  and 
of  the  splendour  with  which  friendship  lights  up  all  our 
memories  of  "the  daws  that  are  no  more."     And  well  is 


'  'lliis  is  (iiiL  of  lliL'  oIiIlt  versions  of  Cati/J  A'lii/  in  Abcrticcii.      Several 
sonK-wrilers  liavc  tried  their  Iiaiul  at  tlie  theme. 
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it  for  the  people  who  possess,  in  language  of  which  all 
can  feci  the  pith,  and  adapted  to  a  simple  melody  which 
all  can  appreciate,  an  expression  of  courageous  reliance 
on  moral  worth,  whose  fervour  carries  away  the  soul,  like 
A  Man's  a  Man  for  a'  that. 

"  Is  there,  for  honest  poverty, 

That  hangs  his  head,  and  a'  that  ? 
The  coward  slave— we  pass  him  by. 

We  dare  be  poor  for  a'  that ! 
For  a'  that,  and  a'  that. 

Our  toils  obscure,  and  a'  that  ; 
The  rank  is  but  the  guinea's  stamp, 

The  man's  the  gowd  for  a'  that. 

"What  though  on  hamely  fare  we  dine. 

Wear  hoddin  gray,  and  a'  that ; 
Gie  fools  their  silks,  and  knaves  their  wine, 

A  man's  a  man  for  a'  that ! 
For  a'  that  and  a'  that, 

Their  tinsel  show,  and  a'  that ; 
The  honest  man,  though  e'er  sae  poor, 

Is  king  o'  men  for  a'  that. 

"  Ye  sec  3'on  birkic,  ca'd  a  lord, 

Wha  struts,  and  stares,  and  a'  that ; 
Though  hundreds  worship  at  his  word, 

He's  but  a  coof  for  a'  that. 
For  a'  that,  and  a'  that. 

His  ribbon,  star,  and  a'  that  ; 
The  man  of  independent  mind, 

He  looks  and  laughs  at  a'  that. 

"A  prince  can  mak  a  belted  knight, 
A  marquis,  duke,  and  a' that; 
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But  an  honest  man's  aboon  his  might, 
Guid  faith,  he  maunna  fa'  that ! 

For  a'  that,  and  a'  that, 
Their  dignities  and  a'  that ; 

The  pith  o'  sense,  and  pride  o'  worth, 
Are  higher  rank  than  a'  that. 

"Then  let  us  pray  that  come  it  muy, 

As  come  it  will  for  a'  that ; 
That  sense  and  worth,  o'er  a'  the  earth, 

May  bear  the  gree,  and  a'  that. 
For  a'  that,  and  a'  that. 

It's  coming  yet  for  a'  that, 
That  man  to  man,  the  warld  o'er. 

Shall  brothers  be  for  a'  that." 
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"  What  resounds, 
In  fable  or  romance,  of  Uther's  son 
Begirt  with  British  and  Armoric  Knights  ; 
And  all  who  since,  baptized  or  infidel, 
Jousted  in  Aspraniont,  or  Montalban, 
Damasco,  or  Marocco,  or 'i'rebisond, 
Or  whom  Biserta  .-^ent  from  Afric  shore, 
When  Cliarlemain  with  all  his  peerage  fell 
By  Fontarabbia." 

Paradise  Lost,  Book  I. 

The  poems  included  under  this  title  are  based  on 
events  which,  if  not  wholly  ideal,  are  at  least  incapable 
of  being  certainly  identified  with  any  known  historical 
transactions.  This  limitation  of  the  term  Rommitic 
does  not  claim  to  be  an  adequate  definition  of  it  for 
all  purposes ;  but  it  expresses  a  prominent  characteristic 
of  Romance,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  an  equal  1)- 
suitable  term. 

This  definition,  it  will  be  observed,  docs  not  exclude 
some  of  the  poems  on  which  remarks  have  been  made 
in  the  previous  chapters.  All  the  legendary  ballads,  fur 
example,  must,  as  a  rule,  be  considered  romantic,  in  this 
sense  of  the  term  ;  and  many  of  the  social  ballads  and 
songs   are   evidently    founded   on    unreal   or   uncertain 
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relationships.  But  in  explanation  of  this  it  has  been 
already  observed,  in  the  Introduction,  that  a  perfectly 
logical  classification  of  literary  works  is  impossible  ;  and 
the  reason  is  evident.  The  characteristic,  on  the  ground 
of  which  a  number  of  works  arc  included  in  one  class, 
will  often  be  found  to  be  possessed  by  a  number  of 
other  works  which,  on  the  ground  of  a  different  charac- 
teristic, are  relegated  to  a  separate  group,  ;^^oreover, 
although  the  classification  of  romantic  ballads  and  songs 
as  a  distinct  group  crosses  the  other  divisions  of  legend- 
ary and  social  lyrics ;  yet,  as  our  object  is  to  discover 
the  influence  of  the  ballads  and  songs  on  the  Scottish 
character,  it  is  in  the  light  of  their  most  prominent 
characteristics  that  that  influence  is  to  be  traced.  We 
may,  therefore,  consider  the  same  poems  as  legendar}', 
as  social,  as  romantic  ;  and  the  effect  upon  character 
which  is  traced  to  them  will  be  different  in  all  these 
different  points  of  view.  Accordingly,  in  the  present 
chapter,  the  ballads  and  songs  are  considered  simply 
as  romances. 

There  are,  however,  many  poems  which  appropriately 
go  by  the  name  of  romantic,  inasmuch  as  their  romantic 
nature  is  more  prominent  than  any  other  characteristic  ; 
and  different  groups  of  these,  clustering  around  different 
ideal  heroes  or  events,  are  referred  to  so  many  cycles 
of  romance.  In  English  ballad  literature  two  of  such 
cycles  claim  a  considerable  number  of  poems — the  cycle 
of  Arthurian  romance,  and  that  which  centres  on  Robin 
Hood  ;  but  neither  of  these  is  represented  by  a  corre- 
sponding group  in  the  ballad  poetry  of  Scotland. 

With  regard  to  the  former,  if  it  be  possible  to  discover 
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its  orii^inal  birthland,  the  south  of  Scotland,  with  those 
counties  of  nortliern  Kiv^dand  whicli  are  more  Scotch 
than  iMighsh  in  the  outhne  of  their  scenery,  may  present 
perhaps  a  stronger  claim  than  any  other  place.  At  least 
this  theory,  started  oric^jinally  by  Sir  Walter  Scott,'  and 
subsequently  supported  by  Allan  Cunnin^^ham,-  finds 
an  elaborate  defence  in  the  most  recent  contribution  to 
the  subject  of  Arthurian  localities.''  J3ut  even  if  this 
claim  be  well  founded,  the  heroic  story  has  wandered 
far  into  other  literatures,  and  scarcely  a  fragmentary 
segment  of  the  whcle  cycle  has  been  deposited  in  the 
ballad  minstrelsy  of  Scotland. 

Robin  Hood,  again,  is  emphatically  "the  Jiiii^lish 
ballad-singer's  joy,"  even  though,  under  critical  analysis, 
he  should  evaporate  into  the  atmosphere  of  Teutonic 
mythology,  leaving  only  the  slight  solid  residuum  of 
(3din  or  Woden.*  For,  whatever  may  be  the  origin  of 
his  name,  the  hero  of  this  romance  is  clothed  in  a  dis- 
tinctively English  costume  by  the  ballad-singers  of 
England  ;  and  the  absence  of  any  corresponding  grou[) 
of  ballads  in  Scotland  is  cjne  of  the  strongest  collateral 
proofs  of  the  true  historical  origin  of  the  romance.  'Jhe 
liero,  indeed,  is  not  unknown  in  Scottish  literature.  He 
is    referred   to    by    Gavin   Douglas,   in    The   Palace  of 
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'  Tntroduction  to  Sir  Vyistrciii.  Sec  especially  pp.  xxxiv. wxix.  mil 
Ixv.  — Ixvi. 

-   "Songs  of  Scolland,"  vol.  i.  pp.  61   63. 

'•>  Mr.  tUennic's  "Essay  on  Arthurian  Localities,"  prefixed  to  r.ut  iii.  ot" 
tlie  i'r(.se  Komance  of  Merlin,  pujjlished  by  tiie  Early  Kn'^diali  'I'e.vt  Society 
in  1S69. 

■♦  Sec  Simrock's  "'Deutsche  Mythologie,"  pp.  249  and  3:9.  Compare 
Child's  "  English  and  Scottish  Uallads,"  vol.  v.,  Introd.  p.  .\.\vi. 
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Honour}  along  with  Fin  MacCowl  and  other  legendary 
heroes  ;  an  isolated  exploit  or  two  of  his  has  strayed 
into  the  Scottish  ballads;-  while  "Robert  Hude  and 
Lytill  Johne"  took  a  place,  alongside  of  the  Abbot  of 
Unreason,  in  the  interludes  and  other  satirical  represen- 
tations by  which  at  first  the  Reformation  was  advanced, 
and  afterwards  the  Puritanism  of  Scottish  piety  was 
scandalised.'*  But  the  true  Scottish  counterpart  of  the 
southern  hero  is  not  the  Robin  Mood  of  Scottish  lite- 
rature, but  the  legendary  Wallace.  Both  became,  in 
popular  imagination  and  in  the  literature  which  popular 
imagination  creates,  ideal  representatives  of  the  popular 
struggle  against  Norman  oppression  ;  and  the  difference 
in  the  portraiture  of  the  two  heroes  must  be  ascribed 
to  the  difference  of  the  forms  in  which  that  oppression 
came  to  be  most  keenly  felt  north  and  south  of  the 
Tweed  respectively.  The  cruel  forest  laws  of  Norman 
England  were  unknown  in  the  north  ;  ♦  and  the  Normans 
first  made  themselves  felt  for  evil  in  Scotland  when 
Edward  I.  began  the  long-sustained  attempt  to  bring 
it  into  feudal  subjection  to  the  English  crown. 

If  the  ballads  of  Scotland  had  kept  up  in  the  Scot- 
tish  mind  an  enthusiasm   for  different  great  cycles  of 


'  Stnnza  cvi. 

-  Cliilcr.s  "  I'lnglish  mul  Scottish  liallads,"  vol.  v.  p.  187. 

•'   living's  "History  of  Scottish  I'oetry,"  pp.  445-450. 

■*  See  13urton's  "History  of  Scotland,"  vol.  ii.  pp.  15^),  157.  It  is  not 
impossilik",  therefore,  to  combine  the  theoiy  of  the  mythological  origin  ol 
the  Robin  Hood  legend  with  all  that  is  essential  to  Thierry's  theory  of  it> 
historical  origin  ("  History  of  the  Norman  Conquest,"  vol.  ii.  pp.  223-232, 
Hazlitt's  translation)  The  reader  o{  frau/uw  need  scarcely  be  reminded 
that  Scott  taKci  the  same  view  a^  Thierry. 
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romance,  wc  might  have  been  able  to  trace  a  different 
influence  to  the  ballads  which  form  each  of  the  different 
cycles ;  but,  as  it  is,  wc  have  simply  to  contemplate  the 
c^oct  on  the  Scottish  character  of  that  romance  which 
i  .es  a  peculiar  spirit  into  many  of  our  ballads.  What 
is  it,  then,  that  essentially  constitutes  an  incident,  a  life, 
a  character,  which  is  described  as  romantic,  because 
partaking  of  this  spirit  ? 

Any  phenomenon  in  human  nature  is  said  to  be 
romantic,  when  it  is  not  a  spiritless  obedience  to  ex- 
ternal rule,  but  the  outflowing  of  a  spirit  from  within. 
A  romantic  life,  therefore,  does  not  present  the  uni- 
formity of  one  that  is  destitute  of  romance,  for  the 
spirit  of  a  man  is  more  varied  in  its  impulses  than  an 
c'  'ual  law  in  its  operations.  It  is  on  this  account 
t  .  man  who  moves  unswervingly  in  a  rut  which  has 
long  been  worn  by  the  wheels  of  custom,  and  whose 
life  is  but  the  monotonous  repetition  of  similar  tasks 
from  day  to  day,  is  spoken  of  as  unromantic ;  whereas 
we  attribute  more  or  less  romance  to  a  character  in 
proportion  to  the  eccentricity  of  the  movements  in 
which  it  reveals  the  changeful  centre  of  its  action — the 
variable  moods  of  the  human  soul.  This  is  the  sense: 
which  must  be  attached  to  romance,  when  it  is  traced 
to  its  source  in  human  nature ;  and  it  is  in  this  sense 
that  the  critics  have  di.stinguished  the  Romanticists  of 
literature  from  the  l^Vencli  or  cla.ssical  school.  It  is 
evidently,  therefore,  in  this  sen.se  also  that  we  must 
seek  to  discover  the  romance  of  the  Scottish  character, 
of  which  the  romantic  ballads  are  at  once  an  outgrowth 
and  a  support. 
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Where,  then,  arc  we  to  look  for  romance  of  this  sort 
in  the  character  of  the  Scottish  people?  The  national 
peculiarities  of  the  Scots  may  be,  in  a  large  measure, 
explained  by  the  fact  that  Norman  feudalism  never 
became  thurout^hly  orc^anized  among  them,  as  many 
idioms  of  their  dialect  are  due  to  its  having  been  com- 
paratively so  little  affected  by  the  Norman-French.  To 
this  they  owe  the  strong  love  of  personal  freedom  which 
has  distinguished  them  from  a  very  early  period,  appear- 
ing in  the  peculiar  mildness  of  their  laws  in  reference 
to  thralls,'  and  in  the  recognition  of  rights  possessed 
l)y  the  meanest  peasant,  at  a  time  when  the  recognition 
of  such  rights  was  incomprehensible  to  the  feudalism 
of  other  nations.-  It  need  not  be  observed,  that  the 
love  of  personal  freedom  is  of  the  very  essence  of  the 
romantic  spirit. 

The  s[)irit  of  romance  may  also  be  traced  in  every 
great  epocli  of  Scottish  history.  The  love  of  national 
freedom,  which  characterised  the  long  strugcjle  acrainst 
feudal  subjection  to  a  powerful  neighbour,  was  but  a 
manifestation  of  that  romantic  tendency  which  rejects 
tlie  tj'ranny  of  any  force  foreign  to  the  si)irit  of  the 
nation.  The  next  great  movement — the  Reformation 
of  the  sixteenth  century — was,  in  many  of  th ;  peculiar 
features  which  that  movement  assunied  in  Scotland, 
an  exhibition  of  tiie  noblest  spirit  of  romance.  Per- 
haps more  unequivocally  than  any  other  Reformed 
national  Church,  that  of  Scotland  proclaimed  the  great 
l)nnciples  of   Protestantism.     It  ignored    any   real  dis- 

'   ISurton's  "  Ilisloiy  (  .'Scdllaml,"  vdI.  ii.  pp.   151-154. 
-  Ihkl.  vol.  iii.  I'l).  54  ;iiul  1 10. 
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tinction   between   clergy  and  laity,  asscrtinij  the  direct 
responsibility  of  each  human  being  to  God,  who,  in  the 
memorable  language  of  its  symbols,  is  declared  to  be 
"  the  alone  Lord  of  the  conscience."     It   therefore  re- 
cognized   the  independent  worth  of  each  individual  in 
God's  universe ;    and   while  this   is    imi)lied    in  several 
remarkable  facts   connected   v.ith  the  organization  and 
service  of  the  Church,  it  also  found  the  most  beneficent 
practical  embodiment  in  tJie  first  national  s}'stem  which 
attempted   to  educate  each   individual   into    fitness    for 
the  responsibilities  and  the  rights  accorded   to  him  by 
the  Reformation.     In  the  great  stmggle  of  the  Hulowing 
century   apj^eared    another   of  the  nc^bler  outgoings  of 
romance:  the  struggle  was  sim[)ly  a  passionate  but  in- 
domitable protest  against  the  imiJosilion  of  Church  forms 
which   were  not    the  outgrowth   of  the   national   spirit, 
and  by  which  the  national  spirit  could   not  be  fettered 
I'he  great  events  of  Scottish  history  subsecjuent  to  the 
Union   have   been    mainly    ecclesiastical  ;    but  in  these: 
tnay  be  traced  the  same  spirit  of  romance.     This  si)irit 
throws   light  perhaps  on  the  almost  fanatical  horror  of 
read  prayers  or  even  of  read  sermons  in  the  service  of 
the  Church  ;  but  certain!}'   it  is  displayed   in    the    per- 
sistent  opposition  to  an}'  system  of  appointing  past'Ts 
without  the  choice  of  the  congregation  being  consulted  ; 
and   everyone  acquaintexl   with  the  histoi}'   of  Scotland 
during  the  la.^t  hundred  years,  knows  what  an  ini])orlant 
part  that  opposition  has  played. 

Perhaps,   in  conclusion,  some  will   see   the   most    un 
equivocal  j^roof  of  a  romantic  spirit  among  the  Scottish 
people  in  the  love  of  adventure  which  has  characterised 
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"  the  Scot  abroad."  I  believe  that  I  have  sketched 
some  profounder  and  more  general  manifestations  of 
that  spirit  ;  but  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  the  narrow 
l)()undaries  of  their  fatherland,  and  the  extremely  limited 
nature  of  its  material  resources  in  former  times,  have 
been  felt  by  many  Scotsmen  to  afford  but  a  small  range 
for  the  play  of  a  romantic  spirit,  and  have  consequently 
driven  many,  in  whom  that  spirit  was  strong,  into  foreign 
lands.  It  is  also  unquestionable  that  the  inheritance 
I  if  the  national  .spirit,  which  they  have  carried  with 
tiiem,  has  given  them  a  force  to  clear  a  way  for  them- 
selves through  the  obstacles  of  nature  and  the  entangle- 
ments of  society,  wherever  they  have  gone,  from  the 
lime  when  nearly  every  European  university  boa.sted 
of  its  Scotch  professor^  till  the  present  day,  when  Scots- 
men or  their  descendants  are  found  occupying  pro- 
minent situations  in  the  United  States  and  in  all  the 
colonies  of  Great  Britain. 


'  Sec  Sir  William  Hamilton's  "Discussions,"  pp.  iicj   ui. 
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"  There  are  in  arcient  story 

Womlers  many  told, 
Of  henjcs  in  great  glory, 

Of  courage  strong  and  bold, 
Of  joyances  and  higluides, 

<  »f  weeping  and  of  woe, 
Of  n(j!)le  warriors  >,trivin" 

Mote  ye  now  wonders  know." 

Nkbduus^enlud,  translated  by  Cari.yle. 

TllK  ballads  and  songs  which  refer  to  known  historical 
transactions  do  not  present  the  same  difficult}-,  which 
was  met  in  the  case  of  the  romantic  ballads,  of  bein<; 
referred  to  different  groups.  The  history  of  Scotland, 
like  that  of  all  progressive  countries,  may  be  divided 
into  certain  more  or  less  definitely  marked  periods,  each 
«»f  which  has  become  an  epos~a  theme  for  song.  We 
may  therefore  briefly  ncjtice  the  lyrical  poetry  of  each 
epos,  pointing  out  the  effect  which  it  may  be  shown  to 
have  produced  on  the  national  life  of  Scotland. 

For  this  purpose  we  may  distinguish  four  epochs  in 
the  history  of  Scotland,  to  one  or  other  of  which  its 
historical  ballads  and  songs  may  be  referred,  viz.  the 
War  of  Independence  ;  the  Border  Feuds;  the  Reforma- 
tion ;  and  the  Jacobite  Struggle. 
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§  I. — T/ic  War  of  Independence. 

Ihc  history  of  the  Scots,  as  one  distinct  people,  begins 
properly  with  this  war;  and  in  the  enthusiasm  which  the 
common  resistance  to  Anglo-Norman  oppression  created, 
may  be  recognized  the  force  which  welded  together  the 
different  tribes  that  peopled  Scotland.^  In  such  an 
enthusiasm  will  also  be  found  a  fruitful  source  of 
national  song;  and,  conseciucntly,  the  period  of  this 
struggle  is,  perhaps  more  than  all  others,  worthy  of  being 
dignified  with  the  title  of  an  epos,  while  it  has  given 
birth  to  two  poems — Blind  Harry's  Wallace  and  W\x- 
bour's  Bruce — which  have  some  claim  to  be  called  epic, 
l^ut  the  period  does  not  seem  to  have  created  a  minor 
poetry  of  sufficient  value  to  be  traditionally  preserved  ; 
or  the  two  greater  poems  have  absorbed  the  popular 
favour  so  entirely,  that  the  contemporary  ballads  ami 
songs  have  been  allo'ved  to  sink  into  oblivion.  The 
latter  supposition  is  indeed  the  more  probable,  as  there 
are  not  a  few  indications  of  a  lyrical  poetry,  belonging 
to  the  period,  which  has  been  lost.  This  is  not  the  place- 
to  sketch  the  history  of  Scottish  song,  but  it  may  be 
worth  while  to  collect  here  the  references  which  have 
been  discovered  to  those  early  national  lyrics. 

A  proof  that.even  before  this  time,  songs  on  national 
themes  were  not  luiknown  in  Scotland,  is  furnished  b\- 
tile  well-known  song  on  the  death  of  Alexander  III., 
preserved  by  Wyntoun  : 

'  I)L'fi)p"  this  time  t!iL-  loyial  ni)t''"-r.tions  to  all  classes  of  the  pLojili; 
a(lilri>>(.'il  tlicin  as  l'"iani<s  ami  ,\iii;lc>,  Scots  ami  tiaIucL;ian>.  hi'i; 
liiutun'ij  "lli-tniy  uf  .Scollaml,"  vul.  ii.  i).  127. 
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"  When  Alysandyr  our  Kyng  was  dcdc, 

That  Scotlandc  led  in  kivc  and  Ic, 
Away  was  sons  of  ale  and  brede, 

Of  wyne  and  wax,  of  c^amyn  and  i^lc. 
Our  gold  was  changyd  into  ledc, 

Cryst  born  into  virgynyte, 
Succour  Scotland  and  renicde, 

That  stad  is  in  perplexyte." 

This,  which  is  probably  the  earliest  extant  specimen  of 
Scottish  verse,  is  of  ]:)eculiar  interest  as  revealing  the 
bitterness  with  which  the  people  remembered  the  good 
old  times  of  plenty  preceding  the  War  of  Indei)endence. 
and  enabling  us  to  understand  the  intensit}'  (^f  national 
feeling  w^hich  the  war  called  forth,  and  which  found 
utterance  in  the  popular  songs  of  the  period.  A  frag- 
ment which,  in  various  forms,  has  been  preser\'ed  from 
one  of  the  oldest  of  these  songs,  refers  to  the  siege  oi 
Berwick  by  Edward  I.,  and  hits  at  the  prominent  featun- 
of  his  person,  which  gave  him  the  nickname  of  /.fv/i,'- 
s/iauks. 

"  What  wende  the  Kyng  lulward 
For  his  langge  shanks, 
For  to  Wynne  lierew)'ke 
Al  our  unthankes  ? 

Go  pike  it  him. 
And  when  he  it  ha\e  wonne 
Go  dike  it  him."  ' 

In  connection  with  the  battle  (jf  liannockburn  anollicr 
fragment  has  been  preserved  in  l''ab\an's  Crouyclv,  with 

'  J!urto!i'.s   "History  uf   Scutland,"   vol.    ii.    \\    266,    imlc.      Coniii.'m 
Irving's  "  History  uf  .Scottish  Toctry,"  |).  71J. 
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the  interesting  information  that  it  continued  long  after- 
wards to  be  sung  by  the  maidens  and  minstrels  of 
Scotland  : 

"  Maydens  of  Englande,  sore  may  ye  mourne 
For  your  lemmans  he  have  loste  at  Bannockysborne, 

With  a  heue  a  lowe. 
What !  weneth  the  Kinge  of  Englande 
So  soone  to  have  wonne  Scotlande  ? 

With  rumbylowe." 

In  relating  a  victory  which  a  small  body  of  Scots 
gained  over  a  larger  body  of  English  in  Eskdale,  Bar- 
bour dispenses  with  a  detailed  narrative  on  the  ground 

that 

"  Young  wemcn,  quhen  thai  will  play, 
Sing  it  amang  thaim  ilk  day." 

Another  satirical  song,  hitting  at  "the  deformyte  of 
clothyng  that  at  those  days  was  used  by  Englyshmennc." 
is  said  by  Fabyan  to  have  been  composed  on  the 
occasion  of  the  marriage  of  the  infant  David  Bruce  to 
the  Princess  Jane  of  England — !^a;ie  Makcpiccc,  as  she 
was  popularly  nicknamed  : 

"  Long  beardes  hearties, 
Paynted  hoodes  witlcs. 
Gay  cotes  graceles, 
Maketh  Englande  thriftles." 

Besides  these  songs  on  particular  events,  Wintoun 
gives  us  the  general  information  about  poems  having 
been  written  on  Sir  William  Wallace : — 

"  Of  his  gud  Dedis  and  Manhad 
Gret  Gestis,  I  hard  say,  are  made." 
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On  the  exploits  of  Wallace  in  France,  it  is  said  by 
Fordun,^  that  songs  were  written  in  France  itself,  as  well 
as  in  Scotland. 

With  all  this  evidence  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  the 
conclusion  that  there  must  have  been  at  one  time  a 
considerable  amount  of  popular  lyrical  poetry,  created 
by  the  national  enthusiasm  which  gathered  around  the 
events  and  the  heroes  of  the  great  War  of  Independence 
in  Scotland.  But,  in  addition  to  the  unimportant  frag- 
ments cited  above,  we  have  a  couple  of  ballads  which 
deserve  notice  at  least.  The  ballad  of  AitUi  JSIaillcDuU 
though  maintained  by  Aytoun  and  Child  to  be  a 
modern  production,  is  regarded  by  Leyden,  Scott,  and 
Hogg  as  being  of  very  ancient  date  ;  while  we  have  the 
testimony  of  the  last  to  its  popularity  in  the  district  of 
the  Ettrick  forest.-  Whatever  may  be  the  decision  of 
criticism  on  this  question,  we  cannot  be  far  wrong,  with 
the  opinion  of  Scott  and  Leyden,  in  taking  Aiild  Mait- 
land  as  a  fair  representative  of  the  ballads  of  the  time. 

The  ballad  Glide  Wallace,  a  defective  version  of  which 
first  appeared  in  Johnson's  "  Museum,"  am!  the  ballad  of 
Sir  William  Wallace,  first  published  in  The  Thistle  of 
Scotia fid,'^  refer  to  one  of  the  well-known  adventures  in 
the  legendary  life  of  the  popular  hero.  Though  their 
original  date  is  wholly  uncertain,  and  they  are  evidently 
to  a  great  extent  modernised,  they  appear  to  me  to 
retain  unmistakable  traces  of  old  origin.     At  least  they. 


,  I 


I 
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'   Fordun's  "  Scotichronicon,"  II.  176  (edit,  (joodall). 
-  Scott's  "  l?(jrdor  Minstrelsy,"  vol.  i.  pp.  314,  315. 
•'  Both  of  these  ballads  will  be  found  in  Child':,  "  Kngli.-,h  and  .Scottish 
liallads,"  vol.  vi.  pp.  232  242. 
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as  well  as  the  ballad  of  Auld  Maitiand,  preserve,  in  its 
freshness,  the  thorouijhly  military  spirit  of  the  time — 
the  exhilaration  at  the  prospect  of  battle, 

— "  That  stern  joy  which  warriors  feel 
At  foemen  worthy  of  their  steel." 

These  can  be  but  mca^jre  representatives,  so  far  as 
number  is  concerned,  of  the  lyrical  poetry  in  which  the 
struc^c^le  to  maintain  national  independence  was  cele- 
brated ;  but,  when  examined  with  care,  they  reveal  the 
influence  which  must  have  been  exerted  by  the  litera- 
ture they  rei)resent.  There  is  in  these  ballads,  as  there 
was  undoubtedly  in  all  of  the  same  group,  an  admirinc,^ 
love  of  the  heroes  who  assumed  the  championship  (^f 
the  i)opular  cause  ;  while  there  is  also  the  fierce  hatred 
of  the  foe  which  characterises  a  warlike  acje. 

"  It's  ne'er  be  said  in  France,  nor  e'er 
In  Scotland,  when  I'm  hame, 
That  ICnglishman  lay  under  me. 
And  e'er  c^at  up  again  !  "  ' 

In  the  ballads  and  songs  of  this  period,  therefore,  we 
may  see  one  of  the  influences  which  served  to  per- 
petuate the  dread  of  any  interference  with  Scottish 
independence,  and  the  jealous  dislike  of  iMigland  lest 
she  might  seize  some  opportimit}'  to  crush  that  inde- 
pendence. This  dread  and  jealou.sy  are  visible,  nc^t 
only  throughout  the  particular  struggle  in  which  the}- 

'   FiDin  Aiihi  Af,ii//aiit/.     Another  reading  of  the  lliinl  lino  in  this  vein- 

j^nvcs— 

"That  /-.V/ri'if/v/ once  lay  nmlcr  nie  ;" 

Imt  cilher  rcadin^Lj  illnsi rates  the  ])()int  of  tlie  (juotalion. 
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orij^inntcd  :  they  weakened  the  hands  of  Knox  and 
Murray,  who  were  amonir  the  first  Scotchmen  to  sec 
clearly  the  identity  of  Scottish  interests  with  those  of 
I'^nj^land,  while  they  strent^thened  the  conservative 
French  party  at  the  court  of  Holyrood;  they  gave  an 
additional  bitterness  to  the  loni^  contest  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  ;  they  formed  a  principal  obstacle  to  the 
Union  of  the  century  followin^^;  they  put  a  fresh  vic^our 
into  the  dyini(  strui^i^le  of  the  Stuart  cause ;  they  are 
still  discernible  in  the  stronsi^ly  marked  character  which 
makes  the  Scotchman  retain  so  many  ilistinctive  pecu 
liarities  oi  his  country,  even  in  the  midst  of  powerful 
foreic^n  inlluences  ;  and  the}'  arc  now  only  beginning  to 
give  way  before  that  wiser  legislation  and  more  frequent 
intercourse  which  are  at  last  welding  the  two  nations 
into  one. 


§  2.  —  The  Jh  >ri  h  r  lu  -iit  is. 


The  influence  pointed  out  at  the  close  of  the  previous 
section  may  he  attributed  to  another  group  of  ballads, 
but  these  possess  some  chanicleristics  so  distinctive  that 
they -are  more  approjjriateK'  gathered  into  a  class  1)\' 
themselves.  The  general  hostility  between  I-^ngland 
and  Scotland  was.  (jf  course,  hottest  in  the  Border 
counties  (jf  each  kingdom  ;  ami  the  special  feuds  be- 
tween the  clans  cw  opposite  sides  of  the  liorder  ])aid 
little  or  no  regard  to  the  general  relations  i^f  the  two 
countries — were,  in  fact,  as  likel\-  to  break  out  in  peace 
as  in  war.  This  was  owing  mainly  to  two  circumstances 
— the  general  system  of  warfare  in  feudal  times,  and  the 
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special  kind  of  warfare  adopted  by  the  Scots.  Under 
the  feudal  system  the  defence  of  the  Border  was  neces- 
sarily entrusted  to  the  great  families  on  either  side; 
while  the  Scots,  unable  generally  to  cope  in  the  open 
field  with  the  armies  of  a  comparatively  populous  and 
wealthy  kingdom,  carried  on  the  war  by  retiring  before 
the  superior  invading  forces  of  the  enemy,  and  retali- 
ating in  predatory  raids.  A  state  of  society  was  thus 
created  which  aroused  in  intensity  various  human  pas- 
sions, such  as  form  fit  materials  for  the  fierce  minstrelsy 
of  warlike  tribes,  and  the  habits  of  the  people  encou- 
raged the  minstrel  to  celebrate  in  song  the  exploits  of 
favourite  heroes. 

The  earliest  Scottish  ballad  of  this  group  is  The 
Battle  of  Otterlwiiriie,  which  is,  without  doubt,  the  finest 
of  the  historical  ballads  that  have  been  preserved.  The 
ballad  refers  to  a  chivalrous  combat  which  took  place 
in  connection  with  one  of  the  most  formidable  invasions 
of  England  ever  made  by  the  Scots.  Their  forces 
amounted  to  about  50,000,  the  main  body  entering  by 
the  west,  while  a  small  body  of  2,000  or  3,000,  under 
the  Ivarl  of  Douglas,  made  a  diversion  in  the  east.  The 
smaller  division  penetrated  as  far  as  Newcastle,  where 
they  were  met  by  a  force  under  Sir  Henry  Percy — the 
familiar  Harry  Hotspur,  son  of  the  h^arl  of  Northumber- 
land. In  one  of  several  passages  at  arms.  Hotspurs 
pennon  was  carried  off  by  Douglas.  Incited  by  a 
chivalrous  challenge  from  Douglas,  Hotspur  followed 
the  little  Scotch  army  with  a  force  of  above  8,000  men, 
and  came  \.\\)on  it  at  Otterburn  by  moonlight  on  the 
iQth  of  August,    1388.     The   Scots    were   strongly  en- 
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camped  ;  and  after  a  bloody  contest,  in  which  Douglas 
was  slain  and  Percy  taken  prisoner,  the  Enijlish  were 
obliged  to  retire.  This  is  one  of  the  actions  which 
fascinated  most  strongly  the  imagination  of  Froissart, 
and  makes  his  narrative  glow  with  his  finest  enthu- 
siasm.' But  the  features  of  the  battle  which  attracted 
the  chronicler  of  chivalry  made  the  minstrels,  on  both 
sides  of  the  Border,  seize  upon  it  as  a  si)lendid  theme 
for  their  ballads.  In  the  course  of  tradition  the  story 
assumed  various  forms  ;  and  the  celebrated  ballads  of 
the  CJicvy  Chase-  though  an  attempt  has  been  made  to 
connect  them  with  a  different  event,  are  undoubtedly  to 
be  ascribed  to  the  treatment  which  the  great  tourna- 
ment at  Otterburn  received  among  the  popular  poets  : 
at  least  it  would  be  gratifying  if  the  license  of  the 
ballad-mongers  always  allowed  us  to  trace  their  narra- 
tives so  easily  to  the  events  in  which  these  originated. 
It  is  now  uncertain  what  form  of  these  old  songs  about 
Percy  and  Douglas  moved  Sir  Philij)  Sidney  "  more 
than  with  a  trumpet ;"  but  few  who  retain  any  taste  for 
our  popular  poetry  can  read  the  ballad  of  7 he  Pnittlc  of 
OttcrbourJic  without  catching  some  of  the  enthusiasm 
which  it  must  have  kindled  among  the  ruder  audiences 
of  the  old  times. 

This  ballad   might,  with  sufficient  propriety,  be  em- 
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'  The  reader  will  find  sonu-  of  the  lie^t  epi>i»(le-^  <if  I''roi^>art  selected  liy 
Scotl  in  ills  notes  to  the  hallad. 

-  "In  the  chanties  to  which  traditional  poetry  is  subjected.  Chevy  Cha^e 
connects  itself  with  the  Cheviot  Hills  ;  but  the  term  is  evidently  a  variation 
or  corruption  of  clic7'aitclu\'^  which  in  tiie  Nonnan-French  of  Falkland 
in'.'ant  the  sort  of  plunderini;  cxjiedition  now  better  known  by  its  Scot-, 
name  o{  raid.^' — Dukion's  Ilislory  of  Siol/un,^,  vol.  iii.  p.  67,  note. 
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braced  amonc,^  the  balkuls  described  in  tlic  [)revious 
section,  and  it  forms  a  fit  transition  to  the  liorder 
ballads  i)foi)er.  l'\)r  our  purposes  it  is  unnecessary  to 
enter  into  a  detailed  narrative  of  the  events  celebrated 
in  these  ballads  ;  but  I  shall  endeavour  to  sketch  some 
(jf  the  main  characteristics  by  which  the  ballads  are 
tlistiuLjuished,  that  we  may  api)reciate  the  influence 
which  they  have  exerted  on  those  by  whom  they  have 
been  sung. 

It  is  exceedingly  difficult,-  if  precision  is  desired,  to 
find  one's  way  through  a  state  of  society  so  disorganized 
as  that  which  appears  in  the  Border  ballads,  so  as  to 
arrive  at  very  definite  conclusions  as  to  the  principles 
by  which  it  was  governed.  The  following  statements 
must  therefore  be  taken  as  true  only  in  general,  while 
admitting  of  occasional  exceptions.  The  moral  code, 
for  example,  of  the  liorder  ballads  is,  as  a  rule,  plain 
even  to  nalvdc.     It  is  merely 

"  the  good  old  rule, 

the  simple  plan, 

That  they  should  take  who  have  the  power. 
And  they  should  keep  w^ho  can." 

h'or  the  most  part,  therefore,  in  these  ballads  there  is 
implied,  while  in  many  there  bursts  out  in  exceedingly 
natural,  straightforward  language,  an  admiration,  a  wor- 
ship of  physical  force — of  sheer  power  to  take,  to  hold 
what  is  taken,  to  retake  what  is  lost,  and,  if  retaking  is 
impossible,  to  revenge  at  least.  Let  us  see  how  this 
rude  morality  shows  in  some  of  the  Border  ballads. 
The   raiders   who    march    to    rescue   Kinmont  Willie 
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from  Carlisle,  in  the  ballad  which  takes  its  title  from 
liim,  are  described  as  meetiiiLj  "the  fause  Sakelde,"  uhc. 
in  reply  to  their  questions  as  to  his  object,  is  deluded  at 
first  by  various  evasions  ;  but  evidently  the  minstrel's 
sympathies  ljo,  and  those  of  his  audience  would  follow, 
with  Dickie  of  Drjhope  who  "  had  nevir  a  word  o"  lear." 

"The  nevir  a  word  had  iJickie  to  say, 
Sae  he  thrust  the  lance  throu<;h  his  fausc  bcdie." 

Mis^ht  becomes,  therefore,  with  this  class  of  men,  the 
main  standard  of  ris^dit  ;  power  to  hold,  the  real  justi- 
fication of  propcrt}'.  Kin^r  James  V.,  annoyed  at  tlu 
exploits  of  Alurra)'  of  riiiliphauc^h,  determined  that  tlu 
outlaw  should  be  com])elled  to  recoc^ni/.e  his  feudal  loid 
Accordini;iy  he  despatched  James  l^oj'd,  who  aj)]  r,ir 
in  front  of  Murray's  castle,  and  summons  him  to  hi 
alleluia  nee  : — 

"The  Kini;  of  Scotlande  sent  me  here. 
And,  i^ude  Outlaw,  I  am  sent  to  thee  ; 
I  wad  wot  of  whom  \e  hald  \-our  landis, 
Or,  man,  wha  ma\'  th)-  master  be." 

The  spirited  repl\' throws  a  peculiar  lii^ht  on  the  iileas 
of  the  time  and  ci)untr\- : —  • 


;illie 


"  '  Thir  landis  are  MINK  I'  the  Outlaw  said  ; 
'  I  "    n  nac  Kinq;  in  Christcntie  : 
hrae  .Duudron  I  this  foreste  wan, 
When  the  King  nor  his  Knightis  were  not  to  see.'  " 

The  fact  is,  that     .me  of  the  estates  within  the  limit-  (^{ 
the  Debatable  Land  had  been  v>on  from  their  south-in 
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foes  1)\-  llic  liordcr  clucfs,  witliout  assistance  from  the 
t:n)\vii  of  Scotlaiul;  and,  witli  the  weak  central  j^ovcrn- 
nient  whicli  was  tlie  perennial  source  of  tlie  country's 
misfortunes,  the  captors  had  to  trust  to  their  own  swords 
for  continued  possession  of  their  ])roperty.  Their  own 
power,  therefore,  to  take  and  hold  their  lands  consti- 
tuted, in  their  e}'es,  a  more  indefeasible  title  than  the 
most  accurately  drawn  charter  from  the  lawyers  of 
ICdinburt^hJ 

With  these  ideas  it  is  not  surprisinc^  that  the  lior- 
derers  should  have  looked  to  their  swords  for  their  right, 
not  only  to  their  lands,  but  to  all  the  necessaries  of  life  ; 
and  it  is  perfectly  in  accordance  with  this  principle  that 
they  should  have  cherished  a  poj)ular  prayer,  which 
(juaintly  combines  their  savage  morality  wit':  the 
limited  Christian  conceptions  that  had  made  way  into 
their  minds. 

"  lie  that  ordained  us  to  be  born. 
Send  us  mair  meat  for  the  morn  : 
Come  by  right,  or' come  by  wrang, 
Christ   let  us  never  fast  owre  lang, 
lUit  blithely  spend  what's  gaily  got  — 
Ride,  Rowland,  hough's  in  the  pot."  ' 

In  the  s|)irit  of  this  prayer  closing  with  the  1  :nt  that 
liie  hoitji^/i  Tthe  poorest  and  therefc  re  the  last  piece  of 
meat)  was  in  the  pot,  was  a  ]iractice  related  of  the  wife 


'  An  excellent  .-,1-etch  nf  the  Honler  cliirfs  will  be  found  in  Hurton's 
"  HistDivof  Scotlnnd,"  vol.  iii.  pj).  323-.?29  ^!any  intcrcstinj;  Tict^  arc  also 
>;iven  by  .Scott  in  his  ( "uneial  Introiliiotion  to  the  "  Monler  MinslrcNy,"  as 
well  as  in  his  special  intioductinns  an<I  notes  to  the  difTcrcnt  Iiallads. 

^  Allan  C'nnnint,'hani'i  "  Soni^s  of  Scotland, "  vol.  i.  p.  139. 
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of  Walter  Scott  of  Harden— Auld  Wat  of  Il.irdcii. 
a^-  'ne  was  familiarly  called.  This  liorder  chid,  who 
flourished  about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  ccntur}-, 
married  Mary  Scott — the  Mower  of  Yarrow,  as  she  is 
named  in  poetical  st)  le  ;  and  by  her  lie  had  six  stalwart 
sons.  When  meat  became  scarce  at  Harden,  it  is  said 
the  hun.rr)'  lads,  on  sittinij  down  to  dinner  and  unco- 
vering the  dishes,  used  to  tnid  a  clem  pair  of  spurs 
for  each,  placed  there  by  their  mother.-,  liand,  .md 

"  Come  b\'  rii^ht,  (^r  come  by  wraUL^," 

the  meat  was  sure  to  be  on  the  table  next  day.' 

Amoni^  such  a  peo[)le,  all  laws  which  distiii  ;i!i'-h 
mcuDi  and  ////////  on  any  other  princijile  than  tli.il  of 
power  to  take  and  hold,  are  ridiculed  as  on  tin  face 
of  them  absurd;  and  the  interference  of  a  foicc  friiu 
l*>linburi(h,  swooijini;  down  t)n  the  robbers'  Icecps  and 
gibbeting  the  refractory  chiefs  on  the  most  C(>in(  nicnt 
tree,  if  not  on  their  own  gateways,  was  an  action  the 
necessity  of  vvhich  did  not  come  within  the  range  of 
their  ethical  or  political  conceptions.  Like  that  of  .i 
ballad-  which  represents  a  similar  state  of  society  the 
sentiment  of  the  Horder  ballads  runs  against  the  l.iws 
of  civilized  states  with  a  simplicity  which.,  though 
amusing,  is  thoroughly  sincere  : — 

"  Wae  worth  the  loun  that  made  the  laws 
To  hang  a  man  foi'  gear  ; 
To  reave  of  life  for  ox  or  ass. 
For  .sheep  or  hor.se  or  mare  I" 

I   "  nonlcr  Minstrelsy,"  vol.  i.  p.  2il,  note,  ami  vol.  ;;.  jv lo,  mac  j. 
"  The  ballad  of  GUderoy 
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And  therefore  it  is  tliat  the  sympathies  of  tlic  people,  as 
expressed  in  the  fine  ballad  of  JolDiie  Annstnvif;,  side 
not  with  the  frovernmcnt  which  had  rid  the  countrx-  of 
a  danf^erous  predatory  chief,  but  with  the  sufferer  : — 

"John  ;;/;/;v/<r;r6' was  at  Carlinric^g, 
And  all  his  t^allant  companie  ; 
l^iit  Scotland's  heart  was  ne'er  sac  wae, 
To  see  sae  nionv  brave  nien  die. — 

"  Because  the}'  saved  their  country  dcir 

Frae  ICnf^lislinicn  !     Nane  were  sae  bauld, 
\\'!i)'le  Johnie  lived  on  the  l)order  s\'de, 
Nane  of  them  durst  cum  neir  his  hauld." 

This  admiration  of  sheer  strentjth  is  also  seen  in  tlu- 
c^rim  humour  in  which  the  l^orderers  couM  sport  with 
dani^er  or  ])ain  to  themselves  or  others.  Iluc^hie 
Graham,  who  j^Mves  h*s  name  to  a  ballad,  had  stolen 
a  mare  belonj^in^L;  to  the  liishop  of  Carlisle  in  rcveni^^e 
for  a  worse  offence  which  the  l^ishop  had  done  to  jiitn. 
'\\\v  di!j"nitar\-  of  the  Church,  however,  wa'^  (>f  influence 
sufficient  to  c;et  Ilu;^du'e  sent  to  the  ^i:^allows  for  the 
theft  ;  but  the  spirit  of  the  condemned  man  was  not 
to  be  broken,  and  his  last  mes.sai^e  to  his  father,  as  he 
looked  down  upon  him  from  the  t:jallows-knowe,  is  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  utterances  ever  delivered  in 
such  a  situation: — 

"  Ar.d  \-e  ma\-  tell  my  kith  and  kin, 
I  never  did  di.sgrace  their  blood. 
And  when  they  meet  the  15ishoi)"s  cloak, 
/'('  iiuik  it  slu  iter  I'v  the  hood'' 
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When  Kiiimont  Willie  is  beiiicj  rescued  from  the  ca-.t!e 
;it  Carlisle, — so  runs  the  balhid  named  after  him, — the 
task  <jf  carryin;^  him  down  the  ladder,  with  his  chains 
stiil  about  him,  is  c;iven  to  "  Red  Rowan," 

"  The  starkest  man  in  Teviotdale." 

The  rescued  prisoner,  who  was  to  have  been  led  out  to 
execution  in  the  mornin;j^,  can  still  keep  sijirit  eimui^h 
for  a  jest : — 

•'  '  O  mony  .1  time,'  cjuo'  Kinmont  Wi'.h'e, 

'  I  have  ridden  a  horse  baith  wild  ;iiul  wood  ; 
liut  a  roui^her  beast  than  Rod  Ivowan, 
I  wcQW  my  legs  have  ne'er  bestrode.' 

"  '  Auel  mcjny  a  time,'  quo'  Kinmont  Willie, 
■  I've  pricked  a  horse  out  owre  the  furs  ; 
liiit  since  the  day  I  backed  a  steed, 
I  never  wore  sic  cumbrous  spurs.'  " 

Hul  tliis  worsiii[)  nv  force  did  nut,  as  Alexander  .Smith 
su[)poses,'  exclude  the  use  of  lying-  and  deceit,  when 
these  suited  the  puri)osc  wf  the  Borderers.  Remarkable 
instances  of  their  fidelity  may  undouh.'edly  be  adtluced  ; 
-but  fidelit)'  was  with  tli  in  a  passion,  not  a  principle, 
■  ind  ci)uUl  not  be  relied  upon  where  passion  was  in- 
volved.- 'I'he  truth  is,  i,;at  all  tribes  and  individuals 
of  strong  muscle,  but  moderately  developed  brain,  will. 
.IS  a  rule,  go  straight  to  tiieir  object  with  sheer  physical 
strength.     Only  one   in.stance  is   recorded   in  which  the 

I   See  his  lim-,  siii;g(.'sti\c  essay  nn  ihc  Scutti-h  llallads  in  llie  "l.diii- 
l)iiryli  K.s.-,a)>,"  p.  229. 

'^  Coinp.u-c  Scott'.--  rciuarks  in  ilic  "  llonUi  Miii-lrd -y,"  v<il.  i.  pp.  I7,v  i  ~-\- 
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L^od  Thor  departed  from  this  rule,  and  the  instance  is 
oiu*  in  which  the  rule  was  suspended  by  a  hi<Ther. 
"  Sains  populi  suprenia  lex  :"  the  safety  of  the  universe 
was  involved  in  Thor's  recovery  of  IMiolnir,  his  red-hot 
lianimer,  which  had  been  stolen  by  the  cjiant  Thrym, 
.ind  therefore  it  had  to  be  recovered,  even  if  it  could  be 
so  (jnly  b\'  the  trickery  of  Loki.  The  Borderer  had 
r.Hained  the  spirit  (jf  his  forefathers'  religion,  and  an 
emergency  justified  him  in  a  trick  or  a  lie,  though  he 
was  readier  in  the  use  of  his  muscle  than  in  the  exer- 
tion of  brain  which  cunning  requires.  The  desperate 
'police  expedients  which  the  government  at  Edinburgh 
itself  ado{)'-etl  in  dealing  with  the  Border  chiefs,  the 
equally  desperate  stratagems  by  which  the  contem- 
p(jrary  luiglish  government  attempted  to  secure  the 
refractor)'  chiefs  of  Ireland,  the  international  diplomacy 
of  Europe,  at  the  time,  exhibit  the  practical  standard 
of  truthfulness  in  circles  which  claimed  to  represent  the 
highest  civilization  of  their  age  ;  and  it  would  certainl}- 
have  been  surprising  if  we  had  found  a  virtue,  which 
v/as  practically  discarded  in  such  circles,  shining  with 
untarnished  splendour  in  the  semi-savage  society  of  the 
Scottish  Border. 

Ikit  the  genial  writer  of  the  hxlinburgh  Essay  has 
not  looked  quite  deep  enough.  In  the  ballad  of  Kin- 
rnont  IVi/Hi,  as  we  have  seen,  Dickie  of  Dryhope  is 
the  c)nly  one  of  his  party  who  does  not  try  to  deceive 
Salkelde;  and  the  reason  why  he  did  not  follow  the 
example  of  his  comrades  was  the  very  satisfactory  one 
th.it  "he  had  nevir  a  word  o'  lear,"  he  had  not 
sufiicient    learning    to  v,oncoct    a    lie  !     In   the    I'jiglish 
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Border  ballad,  Northionbcrland  betrayed  by  Doiiy^las} 
an  atrocious  breach  of  faith  is  imputed  to  1  lector  of 
Harlavv.  In  the  previously  noticed  ballad  of  Anld 
AUxitlaud,  which  obviously  exhibits  a  social  condition 
not  unlike  that  of  the  Borders  at  the  time  we  speak 
(^f,  the  son  of  Maitland  is  represented  as  sayi^^^ 
in  the  luiL,disli  camp  before  "  Billop-Grace "'  (\'ille  de 
Grace?)  in  i'Vance,  that  he  was  born  in  the  Xcrth  of 
Eni^land  ;  and  the  falsehood  is  justified  precisely  as  a 
muriler  in  the  same  circumstances  would  have  been  : — 

"  It  needed  him  to  lie  !  " 

In  fact,  the  liordcrer  felt  like  Thomas  the  Kin  iner— 
true  Thomas  thoui^h  he  i<  called,  in  simi)le  sinceril\-, 
b\-  the  minstrel — in  the  ballad,  of  which  an  account 
was  given  in  the  first  chapter.  "The  tongue  that  can 
never  lie  "'  is  a  gift,  the  offer  of  which  the  trcebooter 
would  have  rejected  with  as  much  scorn  as  the  m)thical 
Itiver  of  the  I*"air)'  Oueen  :  for  his  tongue  was  to  him^ 
a  weapon,  like  his  arm  or  his  sword,  any  use  of  whicli 
was  allowable  in  order  to  attain  his  eiuls. 

But  though  mistaken  in  attributing-  to  the  Borderers 
in  any  eminent  degree  the  virtue  of  truthfulness,  Mr. 
Smith  is  right  in  believing  that  the  fierce  iii\-  of  their 
nature  did  not  dry  its  tenderness.-'  A  kindlier  feeling 
often  flashes  its  s(jfter  light  up  through  the  furious 
glare  of  their  hotter  passions,  and  a  gentle  voice  of 
pity  can  be  caught  at  times  amid  the  din  of  their  u^ual 
strife.     We  have  seen  already,  in  the  l);illad  of  Jo/iuie 

'  Child's  "  Kiigli^h  and  .Scutli>li  r.;dhid.,"  \u\.  vii.  y.  w2. 
^  "  Ediiibiirgh  Essays,''  [).  229. 
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Annstran.:;,  how  tlicir  liard  nature  melts  into  sorrow  at 
the  fate  of  an  admired  leader  ;  and  in  the  fraijment 
l.nown  as  Annstronif s  Goodiiii'^lit,  which  professes  to  l)e 
the  farewell  of  a  IJorderer  Ijelongini,^  to  that  powerful 
rlan,  who  was  executed  for  the  murder  of  Sir  John 
( "armichacl,  there  is  a  suIkIuccI  sentiment  which  is  not 
w  ithout   its   path<js  :  — 


'■  This  ni^ht  is  my  tle[)artin!j^  ni^^ht, 
I-'or  here  nae  lans^er  must  I  stay ; 
There's  neither  friend  nor  foe  o'  mine, 
Hut  wishes  me  away. 

"  What  I  hae  ([oxw  throu;^di  lack  o'  wit 
I  ne\cr  can  recall, 
I  ho[)e  ye're  a'  my  friends  as  }'et, 

Goodni'.dit,  and  iov  be  with  \-ou  all."' 


\  ■ 
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Vex  can  read,  without  feelin'^^  that  the  rude  old  sinLjer 
must  have  been  deeply  affected  as  he  chanted,  the  dath 
o(  l)ouL;las  in  T//i  r<dltl<.of  Otttrhouy)h\  In  the  ballad 
an  old  prophec)'.  that  a  dead  man  should  ;.;air.  a  field, 
which  was  encoura^jjiiv^ly  ijuoted  by  DouL;!as  as  he  was 
d\  in;j[,-'  is  }V)etically  transmuted  into  a  dream  which  he 

'  luijhaii,  in  ITk  "  Soiv^s  of  the  Nortli  nf  Sccitland,"  j^ives  a  version, 
tiiricc  as  Idii^'  a-<  tliis.  wliicli  lie  |()()l<s  upmi  .i«.  il.e  origin.il  in  its  otmplcto- 
ncss  ;  Imt  it  is  uuilhy  of  ihu  uu^jlcct  with  whicli  it  lias  gcneialiy  bcui 
ticauil. 

See  Iliivic  ('/  Cih/u-ro/f,  fiuoted  hy  ScdU  in  ti.e  "Hnnlcr  Min^tix'I>y,"' 
vol.  i.  ;)[).  346,  347.      'I'lie  lialla'l  runs  :    - 

"  r.ul  1  have  (Ircinuil  .1  divary  dixani, 
r.eyonii  tlie  Isle  nf  Sky  ; 
1  s.iw  a  ileail  HI  u)  win  a  'ii;!'', 
And  1  'diinU  lli.U  n.an  wa-i  I." 
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had  dreamt  the  night  before  the  battle.  When  he  felt 
that  liis  wound  was  mortal,  he  sent  his  i)age  to  fetch 
his  "  ain  dear  sister's  son,  Sir  Hugh  Montgomery."' 
Think  of  this  inter\'iew  between  men  who  luul  just 
been  fighting  with  the  fury  of  the  combatants  at  Otter- 
burn  ! 

"  '  My  nephew  good,'  the  Douglas  said,  , 

'  What  recks  the  death  of  ane  ! 
Last  night  I  dreamed  a  drear)'  dream, 
And  I  ken  the  day's  thy  ain. 

"  '  My  wound  is  decj)  ;   1  tain  would  sleep  ; 
Take  thou  the  vanguard  of  the  thre'-, 
And  hide  me  by  the  braken  bush, 
That  grows  on  yonder  lilye  lee. 

"  •  O  bury  me  by  the  braken  bush, 
Beneath  the  blooming  brier, 
Let  never  lixing  mortal  ken 

That  ere  a  kindly  Scot  lies  here.' 

"  He  lifted  up  that  noble  lord, 
Wi'  the  saut  tear  in  his  ee  ; 
He  hid  him  in  the  braken  bush, 

I'hat  his  merrie-men  mij'iit  not  .^ei.'. 


It  will  wol  be  altogether  out  of  [)lace  lo  introduce  in 
this  Connection  one  of  the  most  pathetic  pictures  which 
the  ballad-singers  of  Scotland  have  drawn,  though  it  is 
fountl  in  a  ballad  .djout  an  event  which  tfjok'  place,  not 
on  the  Border,  but  in  a  more  northern  part  of  the 
country  ;  for  the  event  originated  from  one  of  those 
feuds  between  the  great  families  of  the  north,  \\\\\<\\ 
rescnibleil,   in    their  savage   displays,   the    fc-uds    of  the 
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Border  tribes.  The  ballad  bears  the  title,  Rdoui  o  Cuir- 
don,  which  is  but  a  corrupted  form  of  the  name  of 
Adam  Gordon  of  Auchendoun,  brother  to  the  Marquis 
ol  lluiitly,  and  his  deputy  as  a  lieutenant  of  Ouecn 
Mar\-.  The  Gordons  had  Ioul:^  been  at  feutl  with  their 
neit^hbours,  the  T'orbeses,  and  took  manv  opportunities 
of  abusinc^  their  official  position  under  the  (jueen  fur  the 
purpose  (jf  private  revenc^e.  On  one  occasion  Auchen- 
d  mil  commissioned  a  Capt.u'n  Ker,  or  Car,  with  a  part)' 
ot  soldiers  to  demand  the  surrender  of  the  castle  of 
'I  orvie,  one  of  the  chief  seats  belont^in;^'  to  the  hOrbescs. 
Tile  l.uly,  whose  husband  was  absent  at  the  time,  not 
(*iil\-  refused  to  surrender  the  castle,  but  re[)lied  to  Kers 
drmaiid  in  tauntiiu";  lanijuaue  ;  upon  which  the  irritated 
laptain  ordered  the  castle  to  be  burnt  with  al!  its  in- 
m.itis,  .imouiitiiiL;'  to  twent\'-seven  person^.  As  Ker  was 
actini^'  under  the  commissiiMi  of  Adam  Gordon,  and 
receivetl  no  punishment  for  what  he  li.ul  tlone,  the 
Ljuilt  of  his  crime  was  naturally  chari^ed  upon  the  latter, 
who  fiL^ures  in  the  ball. id  as  the  perpetrator  himself 
The  scene,  in  which  the  mother  aiul  her  chiUlren  appear 
as  they  see  the  llames  climbing;  up  the  battlements  and 
the  smoke  closiiii;  round  them,  is  perhaps  unsurpassed 
in  popular  poetry  ;  while  the  picture  of  the  beautilul 
dead  face  smitiiv^  even  the  ruffian  soldier  with  a  teelini^ 
which  he  cannot  bear,  is  sketched  as  if  1)\  the  haml  of 
Nature  herself: — 


"()  then  bespake  her  younijest  son, 

Sat  on  the  nurse's  knee  ; 
'  O  mother  dear,  i;ie  ower  your  hou.se, 

l'"or  the  reek  it  smothers  me.' 
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'■ '  I  uad  ^\^  a'  my  L,n)\\\l,  my  bairn, 
Sac  wad  I  gic  my  fee. 
For  ae  Ijlast  o'  the  wcstlan  wind 
To  blaw  tlic  reck  frac  tlicc. 

'•  *  But  I  winiia  [i\q  up  my  honu)-  liousc 
To  nac  sic  traitor  as  he  ; 
Come  weel,  come  wae,  !n\'  jewels  fair, 
Ye  maun  talx-  sliare  wi'  me.' 

"  O  then  bcspake  licr  dochter  dear — 
She  was  baith  jimp  and  sma' — 
'  O  row  me  in  a  j)air  o'  sheets. 
And  tow  me  owxr  the  wa".' 


"  The)'  rowed  lier  in  a  p.iir  o   sliects, 
And  towed  her  owcr  the  wa'  ; 
But  on  the  point  of  l'".dom's  spear 
She  got  a  deadly  fa'. 

"  O  bonn\',  bonny  was  her  mouth, 
And  cherr\'  were  her  cheeks, 
And  clear,  clear  was  her  yellow  hair,     ' 
Whereon  the  red  bluitl  drcx'ps. 


"  Then  wi"  his  s[)ear  he  turnrd  lirr  owor, 

0  i^in  her  face  was  wan  ! 

He  saiil,  '  Ve  are  the  first  that  e'er 

1  wished  ali\e  auain." 


"  He  turned  her  ower  and  owcr  a.ijain, 
O  'dn  her  skin  was  white  ! 
'  I  mii^ht  hae  spared  that  bonny  face, 
To  been  some  man's  deliuht.' 


;i 
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"'  Ikisk  and  bouii  in)'  iiKiry  im  n  all, 
I''()r  ill  (looms  I  (.lo  ;4iic.s.s  ; 
I  cannac  look  in  that  bonn)'  face. 
As  it  lies  on  the  urass.'  " 


11 
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The  Borderers  <o{  these  ballads  were,  in  truth,  children 
in  their  moral  habits  and  in  their  social  customs.  But 
lliey  were  not  the  chiUlren  of  that  effeminacy  which  is 
born  of  a  relaxiuL^  climate  or  of  enervatin;^  manners. 
They  bore  the  s[)irit  of  the  Xorth — the  fierce  power 
which  ifrew  from  their  unremittinLf  stru'^Lile  for  exist- 
ence  with  nature  and  with  one  another.  Their  character 
is,  therefore,  that  which  is  formed  by  passion,  fiery  (jr 
tender,  rather  than  by  [)rinci[)le  ;  and  even  their  ad- 
herence to  a  i)rincii)le  btcomes  a  [)assion. 

This  is  the  clKiracter  which  these  ballads  have  con- 
tributed to  transmit  in  the  [)eople  by  whom  they  have 
been  sun;.;".  The  slurd)-  streiv^th  and  the  stern  dariiiLj  of 
the  old  liorder  clans  ha\e  luit  i)assixl  awa)-.  X<jtl"iinLj 
dies  altogether  ;  and  the  force  of  those  stroiv^  natures 
•pushes  out  in  other  channels  now.  The  arm,  which  in 
those  wild  times  would  have  poised  a  spear  or  carried  off 
the  load  of  boot)'  from  a  [)lundered  t^rau'^e,  is  W)\\ 
swiniiinLT  a  hammer,  or  toiliuLf'  with  in  en:jine  that 
nu)ves  a  hundred  looms  (^r  bears  a  thousand  tons  over 
the  sea.  The  head,  which  would  then  have  led  a  part)' 
of  freeb(;()ters  to  drive  home  the  cattle  of  a  hostile 
tribe,  is  now  directing  the  iK'neticent  industi")'  of  our 
factories  and  railwa)\s  and  slu'i^s.  But  the  old  Border 
ballads  are  interestin;^^  still,  iis  prcser\•inL,^  in  the  fresh- 
ness of  nature,  the  material  out  of  which  thes(^  valuable 
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forces  of  modern  Scottish  life  have  Ijcen  formed.  "The 
stream  wliicli  of  yore  rushed  wastefiilly  from  fount  to 
sea,  is  b.mked  and  hridi^ed  ;  it  turns  the  wheels  of  in- 
numerable mills,  carries  on  its  bosom  bari;e  and  statelv 
ship,  sweeps  throujjjh  miLjht}'  towns  where  thousands 
live  and  die  biMieath  an  e\-er-broodinf;  canojjv  of  smoki-, 
and  melts  at  last  into  peaceful  ocean-rest  a  labourei- 
grimed  and  worn  ;  Init  its  cradle  is  still,  as  of  oUl,  on 
the  mountain  top  amon^jj  the  sacred  splendours  of  the 
dawn,  its  comj)anions  the  flj-inj^  sunbeams  and  the 
troops  of  stars,  its  nurses  the  dew^  of  lua\'en  and  the 
weei)inc^  clouds."  ' 

Long  after  civilization  hatl  leavened  the  HoriK  r  tribes, 
their  si)irit  was  kept  aliw  in  the  North  ;  and,  till  tin- 
IIii,diland  clans  wi-re  broken  up  for  e\  <  r  1)\-  the  irre- 
trievable ruin  of  ('u!lotii-n  and  the  policy  which  followed, 
they  maintained  a  slate  of  society  founded  on  ideas  of 
riL;ht  and  property  similar  to  those  met  with  in  llu 
ballads  which  have  just  been  described.  The  remarks, 
therefore,  which  ha\'e  been  made  on  the  inHuenee  ol 
these  ballads,  ma)'  be  aj^plied  with  ecpial  trutli  to  thoM' 
which  celebrate  tlu;  deetls  of  Rob  Ro)'  and  ("lilderoy 
and  Macpherson  and  otiier  liiL^hland  freebooters  who 
subsisted  by  jilunderiiv^'  or  black-mailint^  tlu  ii'  Lowland 
nei'Thlxnirs. 

§  3. —  Tlu-  l\cJ\>niiatiou  rcriod. 

The  l\-rics  of  this  period,  in  so  far  as  they  reflict  the 
condition  of  the  people,  will  not  occui)y  ^'^  ^^'  1""?^  ''"^ 
their  number  mi^dit  seem  to  justif)'.     The  lyrical  and 

'   AlcNnnder  Smiih  in  "  Ivliiih'.irgli  Ks-.ays,"  p,  238.   • 
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titlicr  poetry  of  Reformation  times  was  uncjuestionably 
extensive  and  varied — more  extensive  and  varied  tlian 
that  of  any  previous  epoch  in  the  history  of  Scotlanil. 
There  is,  in  fact,  every  evidence  to  show  that  Scotland 
was  even  takim;  the  start  t)f  JCngland  in  tliat  reviving 
culture  which  was  spreading;  throuj^Uout  luiropc,  and 
which  mincfled  itself,  j^arlly  as  cause,  partly  as  effect, 
with  the  ecclesiastical  revolution  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tur)'.  A  very  slii;ht  intpiiry  into  the  literature  of  the 
time  soon  reveals  to  the  incpiirer  an  extraordinary 
number  of  names  which  had  risen  to  no  mean  dis- 
tinction in  poetry.  The  soni^s  and  ballads  which  reflect 
the  condition  of  the  period  have  mostly  for  their  aim 
to  advance  the  cause  of  the  Reformers,  and,  as  will 
presently  appear,  contributed  powerful  aid  to  that  cause. 
In  so  far,  therefore,  as  the  Reformation  assisted  in  the 
development  of  a  national  character  amouf^  the  Scotch, 
the  .same  influence  may  be  indirectly  ascribed  to  the 
ballads  and  soul^s  by  which  the  Reformation  was 
promoted. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  <;o  into  a  detailed  examination  of 
these  lyrics,  but  it  may  be  worth  while  to  notice  some 
of  the  more  prominent  kinds.  As  is  the  case  with  most 
of  the  lyrics  called  forth  in  any  contest,  the  songs  of 
the  Reformation  i)criod  are,  many  of  them,  of  a  satirical 
cast — parodies  of  the  Catholic  hymnology,  burlesques 
of  Catholic  dogma,  and  jeering  exj)osures  of  clerical 
and  monastic  vices.  But  the  most  curious  and  appa- 
rently the  most  popular  parodies  of  the  time  are  those 
which,  in  all  seriousness,  give  a  religious  turn  to  purely 
secular  songs,  sometimes  even  to   songs  of  a  coarsely 
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licentious  cli.inictLT.  This  h;is  been  ii  faviMiritc  kind 
of  parody  with  a  certain  chiss  of  minds  at  v.irioiis 
periods  :  the  I'Lnit.ms  of  I'hicjland  are  richciileil  in  the 
\Vi)i(crs  Talc^  for  "  sinj^inij  psalms  to  hornpii)es,"  and 
similar  practices  are  still  bein^  perpetually  revived  at 
times  of  reliL,nous  excitement.  Thouj^h  the  most  of 
these  parodies,  which  formed  part  of  the  reli.i^ious 
instruction  of  our  ancestors,  are  characteriseil  l)\'  a 
silliness  and  incongruity  astonishing^  to  us,  \-et  some 
possess  a  L,^ood  deal  of  that  rouc;h  vij^'our  which  tnakes 
their  popularit)-  and  their  polemical  usefulness  not  alto- 
gether unintelliL,nble.  Here  is  one,  for  e\ami)le,  which 
parodies  what  is  known  to  have  been  a  favourite  old 
song  :— 

"With  huntis  up,  with  huntis  up, 
It  is  now  perfite  day  : 
Jtsus  our  King  is  gane  in  hunting  ; 
Ouha  lykes  to  speid,  they  may. 

"  Ane  cursit  fox  la)'  hid  in  rocks 
This  lang  and  mony  ane  da\'. 
Devouring  scheip ;  quhyle  he  micht  creip, 
Nane  micht  him  'schape  away. 

"  It  did  him  gude  to  laip  the  blude 
Of  yung  and  tender  lammis  ; 
Nane  could  him  mis,  for  all  was  his, — 
The  >'ung  anis  with  thair  dammis. 

"  The  hunter  is  Christ,  that  huntis  in  haist, 
The  hundis  are  Peter  and  Paul : 
The  Paip  is  the  fox,  Rome  is  the  rocks, 
That  rubbis  us  on  the  gall. 

'   Act  iv.  scene  2. 
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"  That  cruel  bcist,  lie  never  ccist 
Be  his  usurpit  povvr, 
Under  dispence  to  f^ct  our  pence, 
Our  saullis  to  devour. 

"  Ouha  coidd  dcvysc  sic  merchatulysc 
As  he  had  there  to  sell, 
'unless  it  were  proud  Lucifer, 
The  L,rrit  master  ot'  hell  ?" 


,: 
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And  so  the  poet  j^oes  on  to  describe  more  niiinitily  the 
misdeeds  o(  the  Papal  power. 

Others  of  these  parodies,  whicli  ha\e  no  j)olemical 
aim,  are  scareelx-  ehaiacterised  by  bolder  laiv^aiaj^e  than 
thai  whirli  an  e\ees-;i\e  nu'slicism  emnlo\s  in  tin:  utter- 
ance  of  pious  emotions.  The  followin;4  seems  to  be 
based  on  one  ol  '.lie  old  lo\e-son<;s  referred  to  in  the 
Coiiif'liiiut  of  Scotltiihl : — 


"  M\'  lufe  nnu'nir.  for  me,  for  >ne. 
M}-  lufi'  that  murnis  for  me; 
I  am  not  l.inde.  he-'s  not  in  minde. 
.M\-  hife  that  miu'iiis  for  nu . 

"(Juh.i  i-.  my  lufe  but  (lol  abiue, 
Ouhilh  all  tin-  warlil  lies  wrocht  ; 
Thi'  Kin;;  of  i)]i  ^e.  m\-  lufe  he  is. 
h'till  deii-  he  lies  me  boclit. 

"  His  precious  bliide  lu;  scheil  on  rude, 
That  was  to  make  us  frc- ; 
This  sail  I  pro\e  b\'  (rodilis  Io\e, 

riiat  my  lufe  murnis  for  me. 

'"This  m\-  lufe  cair.i'  trom  abuvr."  6i:c. 
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The  niosl  of  theses  ])arnclics.  howovci-.  (\\!iil)il  their 
.uithnrs  floundcriii'^-  lielnlcsslx'  in  the  in  Jia^eiiuiil  of  .in 
inlractal)le  alK-.^ory,  the  incoiv^niit)- of  whicli  i)i\)cliu-(.s 
on  modern  tastes  the  effect  of  an  intentional  jest.  <  )ne 
ilhistration  will  l)e  sufficient  : — 


"  jiihnr,  eiini  kis.-.  nie  now, 
Johne,  enin  i.iss  nie  now, 
Joline,  cum  kiss  me  hy  .and  b}-. 
And  m.d<  no  more  .idow. 

"  I'he  Lord  tiiy  ( iod  f  am. 
Th.it  Johne  dojs  thee  e.tlk 
Johne  representis   m.m 

J>)-  ^L;r.ice  celesti  dk 
*  i.-  ■*  *  * 

"  M\-  prophites  calk  my  jM-eachers  cry, 
Johne,  cum  kiss  me  now, 
Johne.  cum  kiss  me  l)\-  and  \^\\ 
And  mak  no  more  adow. 

"  Ane  .^preit  I  am  incorporat. 

No  morlallis  e)  e  cm  see, 

\'ct  my  word  does  inlimat. 

Johne,  Iiow  *hon  must  kdss  me. 

"  Repent  thy  .  inne  unfeiiiyeitlie. 

Bele\e  m\-  pn-mise  in  C  hrislis  d..iLlj  ; 
This  kiss  of  f.iith  will  justifie  tlh  1-, 
As  ni}'  Sciipture  piainlie  s.iitli." 

These  paroilJes  and.  other  sacred  l\ri.  >  of  ti-c  Refor- 
mation weri'  collected  into  "A  Con)]H  ndious  Hook  ol 
I'salms  .and  Spiritual  Sori<;s,"  wliich  w  .is  published  .J 
i'xlinburgh   .ifter  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth   ceMtur\-. 
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<'1!k1,  besides  bciiv^f  frc(]iicntly  rc])nljlislic(l.  has  recently 
appcarei!  under  the  care  of  the  most  competent  of 
etutors.^  'Idle  chief  authors  of  these  I\rics  ajjjiear  to 
have;  been  John  and  Robert  Wedderl)urn.  'J'he  indu- 
eticc  which  they  exerti-d  is  undoubted.  It  is  prob;d)I\- 
to  collections  of  some  of  these  U'rics  that  reference  i- 
made  in  a  canon  of  the  I'l-ovincial  CouJicil  held  in  1549, 
deni  unu'n;.(  all  those  who  should  l^ei-p  in  their  posses- 
sion bo(  ks  of  \'id;.[ar  thymes  or  son_i;s,  attackinL,^  the 
clert^y  Of  contaiidn^'  anv  heresy.  T.  is  rema'kable, 
moroo\-cr,  that  of  tin:  various  editions  of  the  (liiiic  and 
Godlic  Inillads  which  weri.-  issuinl.  ver\-  U\\  coj)ies  are  to 
be  found  at  the  present  day.  "(  dil  copijs  of  the  book-,'" 
Mr.  Burton  obser\cs,  "are  cxtrenu  1\-  rari  ,  and  thi 
cause  of  the  rarit\'  evidi.ntl}"  is,  not  because  few  cojjie.^ 
were  printeil,  but  because  thi*  book  was  so  popular  and 
so  extensively  used  that  the  coi)ies  of  it  were  worn 
out.    - 

Itwa^not  in  the  nature  of  comjiositions  \iol.itinLr  so 
outr.i;^eously  all  the  principles  of  t.istc.  to  obtain  a  pii- 
nuincnt  place  in  the  sacred  poetry  of  .Scotland.  Ihit  it 
is  a  fact  worthy  of  notice-,  that  no  ori;j;inal  lyrics  on 
sacred  thrnv';  ha\i'  c\-:x  reached  an  e(|ual  popnkuil\-. 
The  ."^cofih  h,i\i:  iv  ■  h\ninolo;.;y  whii  !i  can  for  a  moment 
bi'  put  ill  comparison  witji  that  of  I".n;;!anil  and  (li-r- 
many.  This  seems  a<toni<hin;.;  when  it  i--  ii  nieuilnrc.l 
th.it  tile  serx'icc  of  tin-  Church  in  Scollami.  retpiitin^ 
from   the  kiit}'  IK'   d  -poiises  nor  any  audible   partici|ia 


'   ■  .\   (  otHi't  iiilidii-  linnk   iif    r<,ilii)s  ami    Spiriln.il    Si.iv -.   cnniinniily 
LiiMnti  ;i-  ilu-  (imU'  ;iiul  (i(  illic  I'all.i(l>."  dlitcd  )jj    havid  I  aiii^.   l.SdS. 
•   ■•  liistDry  1)1' Sodhuiil."  \>>1.  V.  |).  SS. 
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tion  bi-yond  the  sinjijinj:^,  lins  -i\'cn  c\'tr;uM-(liii,iry  i)r(.ini- 
ncncc  to  thi^  act.  The  want  of  a  Scottisli  hxMiiiiolo'.rv 
it  is  not  (lifficult  to  explain.  The  deniaiid  for  .saert-il 
lyrics  h.i  ^  been  ahinnlintly  satisfud  1>\-  metrical  trans- 
i.itions  of  the  Psalms.  The  reason  of  thi  ;  nia\'  not  hi- 
readily  (livrovercd.  bvit  the  fart  i.-.  crrtain  and  the 
Psalms  liavc  thus  come  to  be  intricat(.'l\-  inti-rwovcn 
\\iA\  the  reIi|:jious  sentinunts  of  tlu-  Scotti-h  jKoplc. 
The  strent^th  of  this  attachment  it  is  impossible  for  an 
alien  to  realize.  It  is  observable,  not  so  mmh  in  the 
fanatie.i'  horror  witl;  whicli  man)-  cotiLjreij^ations  shrink 
from  ii-^iiv-  in  their  service  livmns  "of  imreK  hnnian 
composition,"' as  in  the  v>  .irmth  of  affection  \vith  w])ich 
the  (''•(  P.salter  is  spoken  of  c\en  by  tliosc  A\host,' cultmi- 
mr^iil  be  supposed  t(.  be  offended  by  its  rnde  versifi- 
cation '  Tin's  att.ichir.ent  to  the  Psalms  will  prob.i'il\ 
betraciil  to  pn-eiiliarities  in  the  rdiL^ious  character  of  the 
Scotch,  as  developed  b)'  the  scener\'  of  tlu  ir  ccnntrv', 
b)-  tlu  ir  history,  and  b\-  tlu  ]\eformat  ion.  I'nt  what- 
e\cM"  m  ly  ha\i  been  the  cause  (^f  thi'-  att,uhin<ot.  few 
will  f.iil  to  ascribe  to  it  the  effect  of  inipartin;.;-  to 
Scottish  piet)'  th(  i)rominL'ntly  Old  Te-tamei\l  type 
b\-   which   it  has  beui   penerallv   marked. 

The  omission  of  any  reference  to  the  lyrical  literature 
•  >f  this  struj^gle  would  be  liable  to  mis.ipprehcnsion,  ,\'ai\ 
tlie  sli^jht  notice  which   it   receixts  heri.    Jiiav  be  a   dis- 

'  Sc'f  A.  I  (iiinin;.;li:im's  "' .s.  fitliNli  Son^s."  \(il,  i.  |i|)  104,  it. 5,  \vi;i,!i 
expresses  iiiily  what  fin\«.ne  u'uo  has  mi.vtvl  \\\  \\x  cilvicaltd  jot'.i'ty  oi 
Scollftii"!  iu,(\  lia\f  licard. 
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appi'iiitiiirn!.  ti>  m^uh.-  ;  but  sXw.  c)l>jcct  of  this  c.ss;iy  must 
lorni  the  justificatioii  of  such  treat uiciit.  The  exte'iit 
ol'  this  literature  is  iiuleed  cxtraordinar\  -  perhaps  uu- 
(.."([uailed  b\'  the  i>uleniieal  son^^^s  of  any  other  contest  iu 
the  hi.-.tor\'  t^f  the  world.  II<'.^';.4',  speakinjj^  of  the  tir.--t 
voluuu:  Mf  his  "Jacobite  Ivelics,"  .ifter  observin;^"  that  he 
confines  himself  m  that  volume  to  the  son;.;s  j^n.-vious  to 
the  battle  of  Sliei  iffmuir  ( i  ^th  No\-eniber.  I/It,  adtls: 
■■  Indeed  there  i-^  no  scarcit\'  of  theau  ilurin;;  that  era. 
In  tlu-  rei;^n  of  (jui'en  .Anne:  the  hojjos  (A  the  Jacobites 
were  at  the  full,  \\y\  they  seem  to  jia\e  adopted  the 
sentiment  lateh'  e.spressed  b\'  a  niodrrn  1  i\\\'er,  *  .Sul'fer 
us  to  make  tin-  son;,;s  of  our  country,  and  do  \-ou  make 
its  l.iws."  l'A'er\'  Mus'j  that  co  Id  strin-^  .1  rln-nu:  must 
ce'itainK' ]ia\a:  then  been  put  in  leijui.-ition  ;  fort.f  tlij 
soni;s  which  I  have  received,  th.it  have  iipparentl)'  been 
written  about  that  time,  I  ha\'e  not  tiioir^ht  [noj)er  to 
.idmit  above  ofic-Jiflh,  ami  yet  I  am  sure  the  peruser 
will  think  there  is  enou;.];h  of  them  in  all  conscience."^ 

It  is  not,  howe\er,  in  number  aloiu:  that  these  lyrics 
.ire  surprisin:_;".  After  thi'owin;^  .iside  a  coii.^idei'ablo 
amount  of  ih\  uy  rubbish,  unreadable  as  contro\ersial 
l)amphlets  aft(  r  tlu-  p.issions  of  a  conlro\ersy  h.ive-  tlied 
awa)',  there  are  a  lai,L;e  number  ol  J.icobite-  ^oni;s  whoso 
literar)- excellence  is  likel)'  to  ;;ive  them  a  i)lace,  for  a 
luni;  time  to  come,  in  the  lyrical  poetr\-  of  Scotlaiul. 
And  this  excellence  is  of  a  \ery  varicvl  char.ictei-,  fitteii 
to  i;iMlily  the  lo\'er  of  son;.;'  in  the  \ariou.T  UK/otls  in 
which  poetical  gratification  is  desired.  I  knowoi  no  cun- 
le.sl  which  has  produced  such  .1  mimlie.  of  soni^s,  (  ([uai 
'   "J.icol>i;c  Kc'Iic-,"'  w'l.  i.  Iii.i  nl.  i'i>.  m.,  .\ii. 
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to  those  of  the  Jacobites  in  defiant  resolution,  in  reck- 
less satire.  \x\  sulxluiiu,^  pathos,  and  in  exuberant  niirth. 

With  all  this  h"terature  of  soul;  on  their  siile.  thf^ 
wonder  natural!)'  ari>es  that  the  Stuaris  should  ha\c 
bec:i  so  [lerpetaall}-  un-aicccssfui,  that  nun  be<;an  to  talk 
mysteriously  of  thiir  evil  star,  and  the  devout  to  see 
in  their  fate  an  answer  fidin  heaven  to  the  cry  of  tin 
pcojile  whom  they  had  oppressed.  It  is  for  tlu*  liis- 
tori.m  to  in\-esti;.;aLe  the  causes  of  this  defeat  ;  but  it  i  . 
not  wholly  beyond  the  ])ro\-ince  (/f  th:--  essa\'  t(^  obserw, 
that  the  \Vhi;^^s  were  the  nun  of  work,  the  Jacobites  the 
men  of  sentiment,  in  their  times.  If  the  sterner  nature 
and  more  [)ractical  activit}'  of  the  f(»rmer  f^a\-e  them 
little  e)[)i/ortunity  for  induli^im^  th>;  enthusiasm  which 
finds  its  natural  outK't  in  son}.,s  tiie  seiitimentalism  of 
the  latter  tt)ok-  (Voui  ihem  that  practical  force  which  is 
absolutely  essential  to  success.  It  is  not  surprising,;, 
therefore,  that  there  shouUl  ha\c  been  few  son;,;-,,  ami 
these  few  <if  sm.ill  jjoctical  merit,  on  the  side  of  ijie 
W'hiijs,  while  the  force  of  their  enemies,  which  ou:;ht  to 
have  been  directed  t  »  i)oliticaI  and  nulil.ir)-  t.ictic>..  o\  er- 
llowed  wastefulh'  in  !\rical  e!fusi..ns. 

The  j)oetical  exei  lUnee  of  the  j.ico?>ite  sonj^'  claims 
for  them  a  place  in  thi>  in'juirv.  as  i  outributin;.f,  :d(>n^^ 
with  other  poi)ular  ."-'coltish  poems,  t"  the  cultivation  of 
th.it  [)i)etic.il  tasl'..-  whith  i^  so  widih'  diffusetl  anioiv.^^ 
the  peo[)Ie  of  Scotland  ;  but  bej-ond  thi>  i"ffect.  v.hici: 
is  merely  comtiion  to  them  with  afl  otlu  r  ".jood  Scotch 
son^^s,  tluir  inlliience  on  the  national  t  I'.aracter  is  tpilte 
inappreciable  In  fact,  even  with  reference-  t(<  tlx-ir  power 
in  prestrviu;^  tiie  tr.iditional  hisrc*\'  of  the  stru;..;i4le  out 
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of  uliich  lluy  look  tlK'ir  ori-iii,  it.  niii>t  be  .uhuiltiHl  lh.it 
loiuler  ill  tile  car  '»(  tlic  Scottish  i)c  opic  lli.m  IWu" :  mc 
for  Prince  ihi^rlic  \^  the  w.iil  hwt  thi;  ni.irt)  rs  mI"  the 
( "<)\'rn.int  ;  .iml  t.ilt.-s  of  tlic  iuioi^iii  tliesc  clisp!  ivcd 
.iiiiid  tlieir  surferiiiLis  arc  cherished  in  the  nieiiiory  .ui'l 
told  with  enthiisi.isin,  when  the  name  mI  the  t  Itewdicr 
is  iK;ver  mentioned,  except  in  sinj^in;^  the  Jacohite 
s()n^L;s   lur  the  cnj<)\iiient   <»t'  their  pcjclry   and   nui-.ic. 


■i  ' 
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(,i.m,i;ai,  im  i.i  i.Nrr:  ui-  riil:  r.Ai.i  ads  and  xjncis. 

"  ()  (  alciloiiia,  -tern  .  n  I  wild. 
Meet  iiur.>c  Inr  ii  imciic  chikll" 

/-;<■  Lay  of  the  Iai.^I  MiiL^ticl. 


'\'aVk  up  iJiirns.     How  is  lie  j^ical.  cxcejil  i 
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reference    to  the  particular  cla>>es   into  which  the\'  ina)' 
be  divukd.      It  is  oil  this  .subject,  thereiore,  that  I  pro- 
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l)'Kti(Ml  tastL-  ami  pnurr  aiiioiv.j  the  i)coi)k' ;  but  it 
must,  in  the  sl'C(Mh1  installer,  h.i\c  coiitrihutttl  wry 
;4rcall\'  to  keep  alive,  to  slreiiL;tlu  n.  and  to  ixtend  the 
tisle  and  the  powii"  from  which  it  deri\ed  its  existence 
at  Inst.  It  '^eems  searceh'  nccessar\-  ti)  sa\'  an\thiiv_j 
^•>\\  thi'  poi-tir.  d  char.ictc-r  oC  these  hallails  and  sonars, 
or  to  pro\c  their  e\ti'nsi\e  distribution  amon;^  the 
jxMple;  but  the  nature  of  tin  ir  L;enercd  inHuence  will 
be  made  eK\ir  by  some  remarks  on  botli  of  these  jjoint--. 


H 


v^    I  -  -Poct'uw!  Clhiractcr  of  the  llalliiiis  ivi,i  Sio/j^s. 

What,  then,  in   tlie  first  place,  are  tlie  peculiar  charac- 
teristics of  th'-  ])oitr\' which  has  \nru   re\it'wed   in  the 
j)re\'ious   eh  iplers  '     These   cha'pters   make  no  cl;iim   to 
bi' considered   .is  ;in   adecpi.ite  critical   treatnuiit   of  tin- 
ballads  .ind   SOUL'S,   but   thev   can    searceh'  have-  f.dled 
to  imi)rt'ss  on   the  readei-  one  prominent   peculiarity  ot" 
these    l\-ries.       This    peculiarit)'    may   In-   expressetl    by 
dilTerciU   terms  :    it    ma\'  be  described    ne;^it;\el\-.  from 
the  poetr\-  ne\'er  beiuLT  \iolentl\"  strained  into  .accord. nice 
with    rules,  as    <ir/u.s:\//(:\s  ;    po-^iti\'e!\-.    fi'om    the   whole 
st\le    beiii;;-     that     which      llu-     subject    spontaneously 
creates,   as   i/ddtra/iiiss.     ( )ce.i- ion.i!!)    in    m"ii'    minute 
and   excessive   foiins,   this   peeuliarit)'    is    de>i;.;u.ited  b}- 
.1   tei'in  of  the-  --.ime  ori  ;in    .md  the  ^.ime  _^r.immalical 
nie.ininj^r    ;is    n.itur.dness,   /a ?/':•( -A',  which    is    niere-ly  the 
l'"rench    form    of   our   nativity.       Ihi-;    eh.ir.icteristic    of 
.in    .irtless   or   nate.ral  (nai'\e  or  natiw    sl\le   is  the  dis- 
tinctive   exci.'llence    of   popul.i!'    poetrw        ITien-    was    .i 
jn-riod  of  Hritish  liter. itui'e      indeed,  of  luirope.in   liter.i- 


/.\7/ r/:.V(7:  ()/■'  Till:  i;.u i.ms  .i.vi>  so.va.s: 
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tui\'  -S.I  (laz/lcd  1))'  the  i;litlcr  of  artistic  t"mi->li  as  to  In- 
Miiiil  ti»  the  charm  of  iialufal  r\])rrs^ioii  ;  ami  il  is  only 
in  irccnl  linns  that  the  appriia'atioii  of  thi^  chaian  ha-> 
revived.  W'c  arc  apt,  thc-rcforc.  to  take  crc(ht  to  thi- 
superior  ilisccrnmcnt  of  tlusc  times  for  tlie  rec«';^iiition 
ot  this  excellence,  iind  conse(|uently  to  overlook-  iju- 
merits  of  those  who,  in  tlu-  mid>l  (W  prc\alenl  arli('<cial 
tasti;s  and  in  o])pos:tion  to  all  the  critical  authorities 
l)\'  whom  tlic\'  wcie"  surrouniled,  IkuI  wt  the  in>i''lil  to 
discover  and  the  cour,';.^-  to  proclaim  llie  >uprrior 
literal)'  powif  ot"  natural  scniiment  .md  natcral  action 
artless!)'  expressetl  to  the  most  jieitect  work  of  art 
without  tlu'se.  Now.  I  do  n'lt  know  lh.it  this  ci^itii-ai 
principle,  thou;;h  nuicli  ha>  since  l>ern  written  in  il^ 
illustration,  ha>  c\cr  1^  <  n  more  clearl)"  staled  than  1)\' 
Addison  in  his  deli;4hll"ul  criti(pie  of  the  popular  l'!ri;_,di^h 
ballad,  '/'//c  Chihitin  in  the  Wood.  "This  story,"  he 
sa)'s  -ami  il  is  still  retre-^hin!^^  to  read  his  words — "is 
a  plain  simple  cop\-  ol  nature,  deslilule  ^\{  the  helps 
.md  ornanunts  ol'arl.  The  tale  of  it  is  a  i)r(  tl)  traj^ical 
."•tor)',  ami  ple,'i--es  toi-  no  other  reason  hut  hecavise  it 
is  a  co]>)' o|  n.iture.  Tlu  re  i-.  evnii  a  lU'spicaLde  sim- 
plicit)'  in  the  verst;  ;  and  \et  because  the  sentiments 
appear  L^enuine  and  uiuiffected,  the;.'  are  a!)Ii-  to  mo\e 
the  mind  of  tlu;  most  polite  reatler  with  inward  meilin;^s 
ot  humanit)'  and  compassion.  The  inciiU'iUs  ;^row'  out 
of  tile  subject,  and  are  such  as  are  most  proper  to 
excite  pit)';  I'or  which  reason  the  whole  narrative  ha^ 
soniethinij  in  it  \\\\  \\va\\v\,  notu  ith>iaiulin;;  the  author 
has  dclieeied  it  in  sudi  an  abjei:!  phrase  .md  poorness  ol' 
expression,  tliat  ipiotin;.;  .in)-  part  of  it  would  look  like  .i 
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design  <»f  tui-i)iii;.,  it  inl«»  luliculc.  Hut  th(iUL;h  the 
lanL;ii;iLit.'  is  iiit.in,  \\v  llnnv.;lits,  as  I  h.uc  .-^.lid,  Ircmi  ihc 
nnc  i-iid  to  tin-  iitliei',  ai'j  natural,  .iiid  tlurcuri;  caimot 
tail  to  jiKa-r  those  wlio  ,irc  not  iiul;^is  ol  l.mL;iia;^i.',  or 
tiiosc  who,  iiotw  ithstamhiv;  thi)'  arc  iu(l;.;(S  of  Iaii!.;ua;4c, 
ha\i'  a  tnif  and  iiniircjiuhccd  t,is!c  of  ii.iairt'." ' 

I  luse  Words,  with  rrtt  iciur  to  oiir  ol"  the  o!il  I'av^dish 
ballads,  ini;_;ht  \k-  tal:rn  as  a  ;.;ciKi'al  (k'scriptioii  of  tiu' 
pi'Ciiiiar  I  ii.irm  whiih  i-^  frit  in  I'c.uliii;^  the  Scottish 
ballads  and  sodl's  ;  but  it  is  nrtrs->,ii"\'  to  be  nioiX'  specilic, 
and  e\en  to  inoililv'  somewhat  the  l.ni<'ua''e  ^''^  Addison, 
in  i>rder  to  .uoid  inis.ipprelunsion.  The  artlessiiess  or 
natnr.iines,  wliii  h  is  piediiMted  ol"  the  b.dlads  ami  son;^s 
nia\'  suL;;.;cst  two  \ei)-  difr-.-rent  iiualilics.  it  nia\-  be 
a|)i)licil  lither  to  the  .ib^e;ice  of  all  oriianicnts  wiiatever 
— c\'cn  ol  lht)si'  by  whiih  art  seeks  to  iinit.ite  natun- ; 
or  to  thiit  perfect  imitation  of  nature,  in  whiih,  if  it  be 
the  result  of  artistic  I'lloit,  the  art  is  wholl)' concealed. 

I.  Now,  in  iclatioii  \y)  the  lust  of  the.-e  meanings,  it 
lUisl  be  admitted  that  there  is,  es|)eciall>'  in  tile  ballads, 
.1  baldness  which  r^•nl.lers  almost  i\er\'  (uu.-  of  theiii 
insipiil  in  some  passai^es.  This  arises  of  course  from 
that  absenci-  of  effort,  whiih  ci'rlaiid)-  IVlcs  the  ballads 
from  all  str.iined  sentiment  and  lan;iia;4e  ;  but  the  same 
cause  rc-sults  too  often  in  a  slowidiness  which  a  mtv 
sli;,;ht  ai'tistic  andnlion  would  h.iNc  a\'oidL'd.  This  want 
of  labour  ill  the  composition  ol  the  ballads  is  set;n  at 
once  in  the  tameness  of  incident,  by  which  the  interest 
of  the  plot  often  llaj^s,  and  in  the  use  of  i)hrases  which 
ii.ive  becoiiii-  so  t-iiiiished  b\-  loU'''  service  that  the\-  take 
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III  nil  llic  (li'iiit\nr.iii\-  work  in  w  liich  llu  \  .lie  iiUitiilin_(.(l. 
I  he  l.iull  i^  pri  iili.iil)'  Molici-il,  lu  »v.«.\i  T,  ill  llu'  recurrence 
i>r  iiuiilenls  aihl  expressions  which  hec.nne  a  s«>ri  ol 
ttimnioii  i)riii)'|-t\'  anioiij^r  the  hail.ul  iii.ikers,  .iiul  with 
which  the  iiaiier  »'t  ballads  very  soon  Ixioim  s  laii;i!i.ii-, 
at  limes  i\in  nuuseatccl.  l'"oi"  an  example  ot  sueh 
incidents  I  lu  ( tl  onl\' re  (er  to  the  unilorm  intcrtwinmL; 
of  the  rosr  aiul  llu-  briar  which  ;..',row  out  o|  tlir  ;^iM\es 
n|'  imlortmiate  lo\ers.  It  is  nnnecessar}' to  hiiiiUn  these 
pa^cs  with  examples  ol  tiie  in^iitid  re[)clition  ol  common- 
place phrases,  uhicli  seem  to  tall  into  thrir  position  as 
a  m  ittrr  ol'  course,  because  lhe\-  ha\e  done  ser\icc 
on  simil.ir  occ.isioiis  briore.  The  reader  w  ho  dot.  s  not 
recall  a  number  of  these,  will  find  ei:ouL;h  b\'  ;;lancin^^ 
throu;;h  an\' Collection  ol   ballatls. 

'I'he  saiiK'  deficiencN',  even  in  respect  to  the  e-^^<  ntiid 
retpiisites  of  poetic  ail,  is  obser\abie  in  tlu'  excessive 
similaiity  of  the  rhyims  employed  in  tlu-  ball.uls.  the 
minstrels  evidently  lia\in;.;  bun  coiiuiit  to  (haw  liom 
a  \'eiy  sleiuler  common  stock',  luither  alraid  ol  the 
uiipafdoiiable  iault  of  monotony,  nor  ambitious  of  piD- 
dut  iivj-  the  pleasure  of  varietw  The  whole  structure 
ol'  the  ballad  \'ersilieation,  in  fact,  shows  but  .1  roii-h 
attempt  at  observing;'  the  priiu  i[)les  of  nulre  and  of 
rh\ine.  l"e\v  e\en  of  ou.r  modern  poets  are  periectly 
faultless  in  iv;.;ard  to  the  rh\-me.s  they  eiiiiiloy,  and  our 
older  poets  are  ivt  to  be  erilicised  in  the  lii^ht  ol  the 
definition  n\  tlunie  which  guides  us  at  the  present  ilAV. 
in  the  balkids,  howe\er,  the  ide.i  of  rh\ine  adhered  to  is 
of  the  \ai;uest  character,  leijuirin;.;  at  times  nolhin;,;'  but 
a   simi!aril\df  \owel   sounds,    witiiout    relereiice   to  the 
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identity  or  difference  either  of  the  consonantal  sounds 
Avhicli  precede  or  of  those  which  follow.  The  metrical 
structure,  also,  of  the  ballads  knows  none  of  the  regu- 
larity which  Encjlish  versification  has  attained  since  the 
Karl  of  Surrey's  time.  It  binds  itself  by  no  condition 
but  the  equality  in  the  numbijr  of  accented  s\-llables 
which  each  verse  contains,  assuming  a  license,  limited 
only  by  necessity,  as  to  the  number  of  unaccented  sylla- 
bles thai  may  intervene.  It  's  still  possible,  however, 
for  the  reader  who  enters  into  the  spirit  of  the  ballads, 
by  laying  a  vigorous  stress  on  the  accented  syllables,  to 
reproduce  the  rude  rhythm  it  v.'hich  the  ballad-singers 
aimed,  and  in  which  their  audiences  found  delight. 

This  excessive  artlessness  of  the  ballads  is  much  more 
prominent  in  the  form  in  which  they  were  preserved  in 
the  memories  of  the  people,  than  in  that  which  they 
assume  in  modern  ballad-books.  For  the  collectors, 
to  whose  labours  we  owe  the  permanent  preservation 
of  the  ballads  in  literature,  generally  make  up  the 
versions  which  the}*  print  from  a  number  of  versions 
which  they  have  obtained  from  various  sources,  and  each 
of  which  may  present  nc^t  only  important  discrepancies 
with  the  others,  but  also  a  mere  fragment  of  tlie  whole. 
In  their  natural  state,  therefore,  as  they  were  known  to 
the  people  among  whom  they  have  been  traditionally 
preserved,  the  ballads  showed  a  ruder  destitution  of  all 
artistic  labour  than  might  be  supposed  by  the  reader 
who    knows  them  only  from  ballad-books.^     It   is  true 
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*  The  importance  of  renicmberinir  this  fact  in  the  stiuly  of  the  ballads  is 
ell  illustrated  in  Motherwell's  "  Minstrelsy,  .Ancient  and  Modern,"  vol.  i. 
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that  the  imperfections  of  the  ballads  are  not  to  be 
ascribed  wholly,  or  even  mainly,  to  their  original  authors  ; 
for  the  most  superficial  acquaintance  with  them  discovers 
proofs  of  various  corruptions  which  they  have  undergone 
in  the  course  of  transmission  from  one  district  and  from 
one  generation  to  another.^  lUit  for  the  more  immediate 
purpose  of  this  essay  it  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind 
that  the  ballads  have  exerted  an  influence  on  tlie  people 
in  the  ruder  forms  in  which  they  were  traditionally  sung  ; 
while  it  may  be  questioned  whether  any  ballad  was  ever 
more  polished  than  a  well-collated  version  by  an  indus- 
trious modern  collector. 

II.  But  while  the  simplicity  of  our  i)opular  lyrics 
degenerates  at  times  into  all  the  defects  of  careless 
composition,  it  oftencr  attains  instinctiveh'  that  perfect 
imitation  of  nature,  at  which  the  conscious  artist  fre- 
quently strives  in  vain.  This  excellence  may  be  noticed 
in  various  forms. 

There  is,  first  of  all,  a  naturalness  in  the  choice  of 
language,  which  is  more  than  a  compensation  for  all  the 
staleness  and  monotony  of  phrase  by  which  the  ballads 
become  occasionally  insipid.  The  ballad-maker  ex- 
presses himself  in  the  words  which  most  readily  sug- 
gest themselves  to  his  mind,  even  though  the  readiness 
of  the  suggestion  may  be  due  to  the  fact  that  the  words 
have  grown  familiar  from  having  been  frequently  used 
for  a  similar  purpose  in  previous  ballads.  Without  any 
fear  of  being  charged  with  plagiarism,  he  relates  an 
event  in  any  well-known  verse  ;  and  he  never  hesitates 

^  This  is  interestingly  illustrated  by  Scott  in  the  "Border  Minstrelsy," 
vol.  i.  pp.  iS-27. 
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to  describe  an  object  by  an  epithet,  or  to  .xlustrate  it  by 
a  simile,  because  these  have  been  applied  to  the  same 
object  before.  He  knows  nothing  of  that  morbid  crav- 
ing for  originalit}'  whicli  results  in  the  substitution  of 
quaint  instead  of  luminous  expressions,  which  starts  the 
author  on  a  hunt  after  far-fetched  analogies  that  darken 
rather  than  illustrate  his  subject,  which  produces  all 
sorts  of  spasmodic  efforts  to  contrive  novel  literary  arti- 
fices. The  events,  therefore,  of  the  life  ])ictured  in  these 
old  poem.s,  the  objects  of  the  world  around,  the  feelings 
of  the  human  heart,  appear  in  all  the  natural  colours 
which  they  have  originally  imprinted  on  the  minstrel's 
mind.  The  sunshine  is  brii^ht,  the  winter  nights  are  long 
and  w/r/',  the  heroes  are  bold,  the  fair  Teuton  lass  is 
blue-eyed,  with  cheeks  like  roses  and  hair  as  yellow  as 
gold,  the  burns  run  clear  as  crystal,  the  snow  is  white, 
the  leaves  are  green,  just  as  they  are  in  nature. 

This  naturalness  in  the  style  of  the  ballads  is  also 
seen  in  their  thorough  objectivity.  The  minstrel 
endeavours  not  to  express  his  sentiments  about  the 
events  he  narrates ;  he  seeks  to  relate  them  as  they 
actually  took  place.  Mis  soul  is  in  immediate  contact 
with  the  facts  of  nature  and  of  life  ;  and  his  narrative  is 
but  a  rej^roduction  of  these  facts  without  the  colouring 
of  his  own  personal  character.  It  is  this  that  makes  the 
style  of  the  ballads  so  uniform,  numerous  and  various 
though  their  authors  must  have  been  :  probably  no 
compositions  contain  fewer  internal  traces  of  the  per- 
sons from  whom  they  have  emanated.  It  is  this  also 
that  imparts  to  the  ballads  a  vividness  of  narrative  and 
a  dramatic  distinctness  in  the  portraiture  of  character, 
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equal    at    times   to    the    finest    efforts   of    a    cultivated 
historical  imagination. 

A  curious  and  interesting  illustration  of  the  thorough 
objectivity  of  the  ballads  is  to  be  found  in  the  child- 
like credulity  with  which  they  narrate  legendary  marvels 
— a  credulitj''  which  continued  to  be  manifested  by 
ballad.singers  as  long  as  the  ballads  continued  to  be 
traditionally  preserved.  "  It  is  well  known,"  says 
Motherwell,  "by  all  who  have  personally  undergone 
the  pleasant  drudgery  of  gathering  our  traditionary 
song,  that  the  old  people  who  recite  these  legends 
attach  to  them  the  most  unqualified  and  implicit  be- 
lief To  this  circumstance  may  be  ascribed  the  feeling 
and  pathos  with  which  they  are  occasionally  chanted, — 
the  audible  sorrow  that  comes  of  deep  and  honest  sym- 
pathy wnth  the  fates  and  fortunes  of  our  fellow  kind. 
In  the  spirit,  too,  with  which  such  communications  arc 
made,  in  the  same  spirit  must  they  be  received  and 
listened  to.  The  audacious  sceptic,  who,  in  the  pleni- 
tude of  his  W(M-ldly  wisdom,  dared  to  question  their 
being  matter  of  incontrovertible  fact.  I  may  state  for 
the  information  of  those  who  may  hereafter  choose  to 
amuse  themselves  in  the  t[uest  o(  olden  sung,  would 
eventually  find  the  lips  of  every  venerable  silnl  in  tile 
land  most  effectually  sealed  to  his  future  inquiries." 
And  he  adds  in  a  foot-note  :  "  h'rom  no  discourteous 
motive,  but  from  sheer  ignorance  of  this  important 
article  of  belief,  I  have,  unfortunately  for  myself,  once 
or  twice  notably  affronted  certain  aged  virgins,  by 
impertinent  dubitations  touching  the  wracit}'  of  their 
songs,  an    offence  which    bitter    e.\'peri<.'nce    will    teach 
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nic  to  avoid    rcpcatinc^,  as  it  lias,  long  ere   this,  made 
nic  rue  the  day  of  its  commission."  ^ 

The  natural  style  of  the  popular  lyrics  is  observable 
still  further  in  a  skilfulness  of  structure  which  is  evi- 
dently the  result  of  an  instinct  rather  than  of  art. 
While  there  has  been  noticed  an  occasional  tameness 
arising  from  the  introduction  of  superfluous  incident,  the 
ballads  also  exhibit  that  power  of  arresting  interest  which 
is  attained  by  dashing  at  once  "  in  medias  res  "  and  hur- 
rying on  "  ad  eventum."  This  has  been  already  pointed 
out  In  the  commencement  of  The  Doivic  Dens  of  Yarrow, 
and  it  is  also  characteristic  of  the  frequent  opening — 


or 


"  It  fell  about  the  Martinmas,"  S:c., 
"  It  fell  about  the  Lammas  tide,"  &c. 


None  of  the  ballads,  in  fact,  ever  falls  into  the  blunder 
of  carrying  the  narrative  back  to  antecedent  circum- 
stances which  have  no  essential  connection  with  the 
main  interest  of  the  plot.  It  is  a  distinctive  merit  of 
them  all  that  they  advance  straight  to  their  story.  In 
like  manner,  in  the  body  of  the  ballads  there  is  often  the 
same  vigorous  brevity  of  narrative,  a  complete  picture 
being  at  times  brought  out  distinctly  as  if  by  a  single 
stroke  of  a  master.  This  power  of  the  ballad-makers 
has  struck  me  specially  in  their  descriptions  of  battles  : 
the  confused  mingling  of  arms  seems  to  be  more  truth- 
fully repre.sentcd  by  a  vague,  but  apposite  phrase,  than 
by  a  more  elaborate  narration.     Take,  for  example,  the 

'   "Minstrelsy,  Ancient  and  Modern,"  vol.  i.  pp.  36,  37  (Amer.  ed.) 
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account  of  the  combat  between  Percy  and  Douglas  in 
TAe  Battle  of  Ottcrboiirnc : —  ' 

"  When  Percy  vvi'  the  Douglas  met, 
I  wat  he  was  fu'  fain  ! 
They  swakked  their  swords,  till  sair  they  swat, 
And  the  blood  ran  down  like  rain."  ^ 

The  passionate  ardour  of  the  combatants,  the  d  n,  the 
bloodshed  of  a  mortal  duel  could  not  well  be  put  into  a 
more  powerful  picture.  In  like  manner,  the  contest  of 
the  hero  with  his  nine  assassins  in  TJic  Doivic  Dens  of 
Yarrow  is  disposed  of  briefly  in  a  single  verse  : — 

"  Four  has  he  hurt,  and  fi\'e  has  slain, 
On  the  bloody  braes  of  Yarrow, 
Till  that  stubborn  knight  came  him  behind, 
And  ran  his  body  thorough." 

I  question  whether  brief  descriptions  like  the  above  are 
not  truer  to  reality  than  the  detailed  narrative  of  the 
combat  between  P^itz-James  and  Roderick  Dhu. 

The  preceding  remarks,  which  have  had  the  ballads 
chiefly  in  view,  may  be  applied  also  in  general  to  the 
songs  of  Scotland,  except  that  the  latter  class  of  lyrics 
are  marked  by  fewer  of  the  defects  which  have  been 
noticed  as  belonging  to  the  former.  The  songs  also  owe 
their  most  prominent  excellences  to  their  freedom  from 


^  Compare  the  later  verse  on  the  combat  of  Percy  and  Montgomery  :- 

"  The  Percy  and  Montgomery  met. 
That  either  of  other  were  fain  ; 
They  swapped  swords,  and  they  twa  swat, 
And  aye  the  blood  ran  down  between." 

N 
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the  restraint  of  those  artificial  rules  which  too  often 
check  the  spontaneous  expression  of  natural  feeling. 
The  poet,  who  summed  up  in  himself  all  that  was  most 
admirable  in  the  previous  song-writers  of  his  country, 
understood  this,  when,  in  the  preface  to  his  first  publi- 
cation, he  wrote  of  himself:  "  Unacquainted  with,  the 
necessary  requisites  for  commencing  poet  by  rule,  he 
sings  the  sentiments  and  manners,  he  felt  and  saw  in 
himself  and  his  rustic  compeers  around  him,  in  his  and 
their  native  language."  ^  And  one  of  those  numerous 
song-writers,  whose  poetical  nature  was  nurtured  chiefly 
by  Burns  and  old  Scottish  song  and  those  national 
influences  under  which  the  lyrical  mjse  of  Scotland 
grew  up,  has  but  expressed  the  same  feeling  in  the 
preface  to  his  first  volume  of  songs:  "I  composed 
them  by  no  rules  excepting  those  which  my  own  ob- 
servation and  feelings  formed ;  I  knew  no  other.  As  I 
thought  and  felt,  so  have  I  written."  - 


§  2. — Extent  of  the  Popidarity  of  the  Ballads  and 

Songs. 

The  previous  section  has  sketched  the  character  ot 
the  poetry  whose  general  influence  on  the  Scottish  mind 
we  are  now  considering.  To  determine  this  influence, 
we  must  inquire  into  the  extent  of  its  popularity. 

Without  entering  into  disputed  questions,  it  is  suffi- 
cient to  say,  with  reference  to  the  minstrels,  that  there 


Preface  to  the  Kilmarnock  edition  of  Dums*  Poems. 
2  Alexander  Hume,    quoted  in   "The   Sc<-tljjh  Minstrel,"  by  Dr.    C. 
Rogers  (Edin.  1870),  p.  2S7. 
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is  abundant  evidence  of  the  part  which  they  played  in 
the  old  times,  and  of  the  power  which  they  wielded,  by 
the  charm  of  music  and  song,  at  festivals  and  social 
gatherings.  The  ballads  themselves  occasionally  give 
us  glimpses  of  this.  The  old  tragic  ballad  of  Glcnkindic} 
for  example,  turns  on  the  skill  of  a  minstrel  and  the 
iiufluence  which  he  won  by  its  means  : — 

"  Glenkindie  was"  ance  a  harper  gude, 
He  harped  to  the  king  ; 
And  Glenkindie  was  ance  the  best  harper 
That  ever  harped  on  a  string. 

"  He'd  harpit  a  fish  out  o'  saut  water, 
Or  water  out  o'  a  stane ; 
Or  milk  out  o'  a  maiden's  breast, 
That  bairn  had  never  nane," 

Instances  have  already  been  given  in  the  preceding 
pages  of  the  more  stately  romances  being  broken  down 
into  ballads  for  the  common  people.  It  now  remains  to 
go  more  minutely  into  the  evidences  of  the  extensive 
popularity  enjoyed  by  these  ballads. 

References  have  already  been  collected  in  a  previous 
chapter  to  show  that  there  existed  at  one  time  a  number 
of  historical  lyrics  called  forth  by  events  connected  with 
the  War  of  Independence.  The  ballads  which  relate  to 
the  feuds  of  the  Border  tribes  have  also  been  seen  to  be 
numerous  ;  and  the  testimony  of  Lesley  the  historian,^  in 

'  This  ballad,  which  seems  to  be  ot  the  same  origin  with  the  English 
ballad  of  Glasgerion^  first  appeared  in  Jamieson's  "  Popular  Ballads  and 
Songs,"  vol.  i.  p.  91.  Compare  the  ballads  Young  Hastings  the  Groom 
and  The  Water  d  Weariis  Well. 

"  Quoted  by  Sir  W.  Scott  In  the  "Border  Minstrelsy,"  vol.  i.  p.  213. 
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a  chapter  on  the  manners  of  the  Borderers,  may  be  cited 
as  evidence  of  the  pleasure  which  they  took  in  the 
chanting  of  such  ballads.  It  has  been  observed  farther 
that  the  mass  of  lyrical  poetry  which  arose  from  the 
influence  of  the  Reformation  is  probably  greater  than 
that  of  any  former  period  in  the  history  of  Scotland  ; 
while  the  Jacobite  struggle  has  been  made  illustrious  by 
the  innumerable  ballads  and  songs  in  which  its  memory 
is  preserved.  The  account  of  the  legendary  ballads  has 
proved,  moreover,  that  Scottish  poetry  possesses  a  large 
number  of  lyrics  illustrating  popular  superstitions,  and 
that  some  of  these  lyrics  must  have  been  traditionally 
preserved  for  several  hundred  years.  The  popularity  of 
these  ballads  cannot  have  been  more  extensive  at  a 
recent  date,  when  printed  literature  was  already  begin- 
ning to  be  widely  circulated,  than  it  was  in  times  when 
the  greater  part  of  the  information,  now  got  from  book 
and  newspaper  and  magazine,  was  conveyed  through 
the  pulpit,  the  fireside  tale,  and  the  ballad  or  song.  It 
is,  therefore,  interesting  to  collect  some  of  the  latest 
testimonies  we  possess  to  the  extent  of  the  popularit}- 
which  the  ballads  enjoyed  down  to  the  period  when 
they  were  first  extensively  committed  to  the  press  by 
our  modern  collectors. 

No  man  was  in  a  better  position  to  bear  such  testi- 
mony than  Sir  Walter  Scott,  and  a  passage  from  the  in- 
troduction to  the  "  Border  Minstrelsy  "  is  peculiarly  suit- 
able to  our  purpose  : — "  The  causes  of  the  preservation 
of  these  songs  have  either  entirely  ceased,  or  are  gradu- 
ally decaying.  Whether  they  were  originally  the  com- 
position of  minstrels  professing  the  joint  arts  of  poetry 
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and  music,  or  whether  they  were  the  occasional  effusions 
of  some  self-taught  bard,  is  a  question  into  which  I  do 
not  mean  here  to  inquire.  But  it  is  certain  that,  till  a 
very  late  period,  the  pipers,  of  whom  there  was  one  at- 
tached to  each  Border  town  of  note,  and  whose  office  was 
often  hereditary,  were  the  (jrcat  depositaries  of  oral,  and 
particularly  of  poetical,  tradition.  About  spring  time, 
and  after  harvest,  it  was  the  custom  of  these  musicians 
to  make  a  progress  through  a  particular  district  of  the 
country.  The  music  and  the  tale  repaid  their  lodging, 
and  they  were  usually  gratified  with  a  donation  of  seed- 
corn.  This  order  of  minstrels  is  alluded  to  in  the  comic 
song  of  Maggie  Lauder,  who  thus  addresses  a  piper  : 

*  Live  ye  upo'  the  Border  1 ' 

"  By  means  of  these  men,  much  traditional  poetry  was 
preserved,  which  would  otherwise  have  perished.  Other 
itinerants,  not  professed  musicians,  found  their  welcome 
to  their  night's  quarters  readily  ensured  by  their  know- 
ledge in  legendary  lore  ....  The  shepherds  also, 
and  aged  persons,  in  the  recesses  of  the  Border  moun- 
tains, frequently  remember  and  repeat  the  warlike  songs 
of  their  fathers.  This  is  more  especially  the  case  in 
what  are  called  the  South  Highlands,  where,  in  many 
instances,  the  same  families  have  occupied  the  same 
possessions  for  centuries. 

"  It  is  chiefly  from  this  latter  source  that  the  editor 
has  drawn  his  materials,  most  of  which  were  collected 
many  years  ago,  during  his  early  youth."  ^ 

With  reference  to  the  class  of  persons  to  whom  Scott 

^  "Border  Minstrelsy,"  vol.  i.  pp.  224-226. 
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alludes  as  the  principal  source  of  his  materials,  no  one 
was  in  a  better  position  to  speak  than  the  Ettrick 
Shepherd.  Speaking  of  his  native  district,  he  says : — 
"Many  are  not  aware  of  the  manners  of  this  country; 
till  this  present  age,  the  poor  illiterate  people  in  these 
glens  knew  of  no  other  entertainment  in  the  long  winter 
nights  than  repeating  and  listening  to  the  feats  of  their 
ancestors,  recorded  in  songs  which  I  believe  to  be 
handed  down  from  father  to  son  for  many  generations, 
although,  no  doubt,  had  a  copy  been  taken  at  the  end 
of  every  fifty  years,  there  must  have  been  some  differ- 
ence occasioned  by  the  gradual  change  of  language."  ^ 
Interesting  allusions  to  the  fondness  of  the  Scottish 
people  for  ballads  and  songs  will  be  found  scattered 
throughout  the  introduction  to  Allan  Cunningham's 
"Songs  of  Scotland,"  deepening  our  regret  that  one  who 
possessed  such  splendid  opportunities  for  collecting  the 
popular  lyrical  poetry  of  his  country,  should  rather  have 
bewildered  other  inquirers  by  substituting  for  the  genuine 
remains  of  ancient  song  modern  revisions  by  himself 

The  observations  just  quoted  from  Scott  and  from 
Hogg  imply  that  even  in  their  time,  and  in  the  most 
poetical  districts  of  Scotland,  the  knowledge  of  the 
ballads  had  already  begun  to  fade  from  the  memory 
of  the  people,  in  consequence  of  the  spread  of  book 
literature.  Even  yet,  indeed,  few  Scotchmen  who 
have  had  their  tastes  for  popular  poetry  awakened 
can  have  failed  to  catch,  from  mother,  or  nurse,  or 
peasant  friend,  some  snatches  at  least  of  ballad  verse 
which  were  evidently  preserved  by  mere  tradition  ;  but 
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most  of  the  living  generation  find  it  difTicult  to  realize 
how  the  ballads  have  been  preserved  at  all  without 
writing.  Still,  the  recitation  and  chanting  of  these 
ballads  have  done  their  work  in  former  times  ;  while 
it  would  be  wrong  to  suppose  that  their  withdrawal 
from  the  perilous  safe-keeping  of  mere  recollection  and 
their  preservation  in  books  have  destroyed  theii  in- 
fluence. We  shall  presently  see  that  their  influence 
has  thus  been  only  extended  and  intensified. 

The  preceding  remarks  have  been  confined  to  the 
ballads  :  it  is  necessary  to  add  a  few  remarks  of  a 
similar  purport  in  reference  to  the  songs.  Passing  over 
those  lyrics,  which  may  be  called  songs  rather  than 
ballads,  connected  with  the  War  of  Independence,  we 
come,  in  the  earlier  half  of  the  fifteenth  century,  on  the 
first  of  the  Jameses, — the  first  of  the  royal  poets  of 
Scotland.  Besides  abundant  evidence  of  his  celebrity 
as  a  musician  having  extended  even  to  the  continent 
of  Europe,  there  is  the  testimony  of  Joannes  Major, 
the  historian,  who  was  nearly  contemporaneous  with 
James,  to  the  fact  that  songs  of  his  composition  in 
the  vernacular  language  were  held  in  high  esteem  by 
his  people.  In  the  humorous  poem  of  Pcblis  to  the 
Play,  attributed  to  James  by  Major,  there  are  two  songs 
referred  to  as  if  they  were  popular  at  the  time :  There 
fare  ane  Matt  to  the  Bolt,  and  There  sail  be  Mirth  at  our 
Meeting  yet. 

From  this  period  till  more  than  a  century  afterwards 
there  have  been  preserved  several  detailed  allusions  to 
Scottish  songs  by  their  titles.  These  allusions  are  of 
very  great   value  in  studying  the  history  of  Scottish 
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lyrical  poetry :  to  us  they  are  of  interest:  mainly  as 
showing  that  the  songs  of  Scotland  were  numerous 
and  popular  even  in  those  early  times.  The  first  of 
these  allusions  occurs  in  an  amusing  poem,  called 
Cocklchys  Sow,  which  must  have  been  written  about 
the  period  of  James  I.  Gavin  Douglas's  Prologues  to 
his  translation  of  the  ^-neid,  which  belongs  to  the 
beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  contain  also  the 
title  of  some  songs  popular  in  his  time.  But  the  most 
valuable  list  of  the  kind  is  to  be  found  in  TJic  Complaint 
of  Scotland— ?i  work  published  in  1549,  which  is  remark- 
able as  the  first  original  composition  printed  in  Scottish 
prose.  These  allusions  it  is  useless  to  quote  at  length, 
because  they  are  little  more  than  mere  catalogues  of  the 
titles  of  songSj  and  in  themselves  are  not  more  inte- 
resting than  other  catalogues,  while  they  are  unintel- 
ligible to  the  general  reader  without  an  antiquarian 
commentary.  It  is  only  necessary  to  add  that  the 
Gude  and  Godlic  Ballads,  referred  to  in  a  previous 
chapter,  throw  further  light  on  the  number,  nature,  and 
popularity  of  the  secular  songs  which  they  parody.  As 
illustrating  the  same  period  ought  to  be  mentioned  the 
two  great  collections  made  by  Sir  Richard  Maitland  and 
George  Bannatyne,  which  have  been  frequently  referred 
to  in  previous  chapters  as  the  Maitland  MS.  and  the 
Bannatyne  MS.  respectively;  but  these  are  of  more 
value  for  the  general  history  of  Scottish  poetry  than 
in  the  special  connection  of  Scottish  songs. 

During  the  seventeenth  century  the  life  of  the  Scot- 
tish people  was  absorbed  in  a  struggle  which  withdrew 
intellectual  acti\-ity  from  everything  else,  and  blighted 
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the  brilliant  literary  promise  of  the  century  preceding. 
Comparatively  few  traces  now  remain  to  tell  us  the 
state  of  Scottish  song  throughout  this  period  ;  but  the 
indicatrons  arc,  that,  while  the  lyrical  Muse  of  Scotland 
undoubtedly  seems  to  have  diminished  her  productive- 
ness, the  people  retained  their  hereditary  fondness  for 
their  old  songs.  There  are  not  wanting  even,  in  this 
period  whose  barrenness  is  deplored  by  all  the  histo- 
rians of  Scottish  literature,  evidences  that  the  lyrical 
Muse  was  worshipped  by  votaries  who  were  not  un- 
worthy of  her  service.  Without  going  into  detail,  it 
may  be  stated  that  to  this  century  belong  the  Semplcs 
of  Bcltrees — father,  son,  and  grandson — all  honoured  in 
the  history  of  Scottish  poetry,  and  the  two  last  as  the 
authors  of  Scottish  songs  whose  popularity  is  still  as 
fresh  as  in  their  own  day.  It  is  to  the  son,  Robert 
Semple,  that  we  owe  the  Elegy  on  the  Death  of  Habbie 
Sivison,  which  not  only  possesses  the  flavour  of  the 
finest  Scottish  lyrics,  but  seems  to  have  been  the 
originator  of  the  stanza  which  afterwards  became  the 
favourite  of  Ramsay,  Fergusson,  liurns,  and  subsequent 
versifiers  in  the  Scottish  dialect  : — 


Bl 


"  Now,  who  shall  play  The  Day  it  daius 
Or  Hunt  up,  when  the  Cock  he  craivs  ? 
Or  who  can  for  our  Kirktown  cause 

Stand  us  in  stead  .'' 
On  bagpipes  now  nobody  blaws, 

Sen  Habbie's  dead." 


But  the  grandson,  Francis  Semple,  is  indeed  a  name 
worthy  of  being  treasured  in  the  history  of   Scottish 
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song,  associated  as  it  is  with  such  songs  as  Halloiv  Fair, 
Maggie  Lander,  The  Blyt/iesome  Bridal,  She  rose  and  loot 
me  in^  as  well  as  with  the  earliest  known  lyric  on  the 
theme  oi  Aiddlaug  syne,  which  grew,  through  subsequent 
revisions,  into  the  imperishable  song  of  Burns.  The 
quotation  given  above  from  the  Elegy  on  Habbie  Simson 
indicates  that  the  old  songs  of  an  earlier  generation 
were  still  popular ;  and  the  general  strain  of  that  poem, 
as  well  as  of  Francis  Semple's  songs,  implies  a  state  of 
society  which  must  have  given  abundant  encourage- 
ment to  the  lyrics  of  social  life. 

As  soon  as  the  great  struggle  of  the  seventeenth 
century  was  over,  the  literary  productiveness  of  the 
Scotch  revived  ;  and  for  the  first  time  the  popular  lyrics 
of  the  country  became  fashionable  enough  to  obtain  a 
place  in  printed  collections.  Even  before  this,  snatches 
of  Scottish  lyrical  poetry  had  found  their  way  south  of 
the  Tweed;  but  about  the  close  of  the  century  the 
songs  and  airs  of  Scotland  seem  to  have  attained  suffi- 
cient favour  among  the  better  classes  of  English  society 
to  encourage  such  imitations  of  them  as  may  be  found 
in  Tom  D'Urfcy's  Pills  to  purge  Melancholy — a  collec- 
tion published  at  London  in  17 19.  Previous  to  this,  in 
1 706,  Watson's  Comic  and  Serious  Scots  Poems  appeared 
at  Edinburgh.  But  the  collection  which  eclipsed  all 
its  predecessors,  both  in  popularity  and  in  value  to 
the  student  of  Scottish  song,  was  Ramsay's  Tea-Table 
Miscellany,  which  first  appeared  in  1724.  From  this 
period  Scottish  song  is  no  longer  traditional  ;  it  takes 

1  I  follow  here  the  common  tradition,  though  it  has  been  questioned 
with  reference  to  some  of  these  songs. 
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a  distinct  place  as  a  department  of  book  literature.  It 
is  remarkable,  however,  that  this  circumstance  has 
diminished  neither  the  general  taste  of  the  Scottish 
people  for  their  songs,  nor  even  the  activity  of  that 
poetical  power  by  which  their  songs  have  been  created. 
While  the  ballads  have  been  dying  out  of  the  memory 
of  the  people,  and  will  hereafter  influence  the  literary 
world  more  than  the  men  and  women  of  ordinary  life, 
the  songs  contin'je  to  be  cherished  still.  The  day  has 
long  gone  by  when  a  genuine  ballad  could  be  produced  ; 
but  within  recent  years  new  songs  have  been  written, 
which  may  take  their  place  in  the  song-literature  of 
the  country.  Nor  is  it  difficult  to  see  the  cause  of  this 
difference  between  the  fate  of  the  ballads  and  that  of 
the  songs.  The  ballads  owe  their  origin  to  interests 
which  are  limited  in  locality,  and  still  more  limited  in 
time  ;  so  that  as  the  appearance  of  localities  changes 
with  the  progress  of  civilization,  and  as  the  events  cele- 
brated in  popular  poetry  recede  further  into  the  past, 
the  ballads  become  forgotten  amid  the  new  interests 
which  are  continually  obtruding  their  claims.  It  is  not 
so  with  songs  :  they  express  those  universal  passions 
of  human  life  which  are  unvarying  from  age  to  age  ; 
and,  consequently,  the  singer  who  gi  'es  a  favourite 
utterance  to  the  joys  and  griefs,  the  loves  and  hates, 
the  hopes  and  fears,  which  the  human  heart  experienced 
in  his  own  time,  will  find  his  words  suited  to  men  of 
any  subsequent  generation  who  have  undergone  th ; 
same  emotions. 

In   order  to  estimate  the  amount   of  the   influence 
which  the  songs  of  Scotland  have  been  exerting  on  the 
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life  of  her  people,  it  is  not  necessary  to  hazard  any 
comparison  between  these  songs  and  those  of  any  other 
country,  even  though  such  a  comparison  need  not  be 
dreaded  by  the  most  patriotic  Scotsman.  But  no  one, 
who  makes  any  inquiry  upon  the  subject,  can  fail  to 
be  struck  with  the  prominent  place  which  the  songs  of 
Scotland  occupy  in  the  life  of  the  Scottish  people. 
There  is  no  occupation  of  Scottish  life  whose  toil  is  not 
made  at  least  more  tolerable,  if  not  positively  pleasant  ; 
there  is  no  sorrow  whose  shadow  is  not  brightened  ; 
there  is  no  aspiration  of  the  human  heart  which  is  not 
quickened  into  a  more  ardent  glow ;  there  is  no  joy 
which  does  not  receive  an  additional  zest,  from  the 
songs  which  the  Scots — men  and  women,  lads  and  lasses 
— sing,  or  try  to  sing,  or,  if  they  cannot  even  try,  hum  at 
least  with  inward  satisfaction. 

Anecdotes,  pathetic  and  amusing  too,  are  not  want- 
ing to  illustrate  the  fondness  of  the  Scotch  for  their 
music  and  songs,  and  the  cheer  which  the  gratifica- 
tion of  their  fondness  afforded,  under  circumstances 
extremely  unfavourable  to  cheer  of  any  kind.  Dr. 
Cameron,  a  brother  of  Lochiel,  the  friend  of  Prince 
Charlie,  was  overheard,  in  his  prison  after  the  disaster 
at  Culloden,  indulging  his  feelings  in  singing  Well  may 
be  return  to  LocJiaber  no  more}  A  still  more  remarkable 
indulgence  in  song  and  music  is  related  of  a  town-piper 
of  Falkirk  who  was  sentenced  to  be  hanged  for  horse- 
stealing. In  the  spirit  in  which  Hughie  Graham  of 
Border  ballad  notoriet}'  addressed  a  witty  message  to 
his   father   from   the    gallows-knowe — in   the   spirit   in 

1  Hogg's  "Jacobite  Relics,"  Secoml  Series,  p.  434. 
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which  the  northern  freebooter,  IMacpherson,  played  his 
viohn  under  the  gallows-tree,  the  condemned  piper 
invited,  by  permission,  a  number  of  his  professional 
brethren  to  spend  with  him  the  night  before  his  execu- 
tion. "  As  the  liquor  was  abundant,  and  the  instruments 
were  in  tune,  the  noise  and  fun  grew  fast  and  furious. 
The  execution  was  to  be  at  eight  o'clock,  and  the  poor 
piper  was  recalled  to  a  sense  of  his  situation  by  morning 
light  dawning  on  the  window.  He  suddenly  silenced  his 
pipe,  and  exclaimed,  'O  but  tliis  wcaryfu'  hanging  rings 
in  mv  lug  like  a  new  tune  ' '  "  1 

But  the  beneficent  influences  of  Scottish  song  are 
more  touchingly  evidenced  in  the  ordinary  life  of  the 
people  ;  and  I  do  not  know  that  these  influences  could  be 
better  illustrated  than  by  a  glimpse  of  the  office  w  hich  the 
cherished  popular  songs  are  performing  still  in  the  less 
favoured  spheres  of  Scottish  society.  We  draw  from 
the  experience  of  William  Thorn  of  Inverury,  one  of  the 
best  of  those  numerous  humble  poets  who,  in  the  midst 
of  unremitting  toil  for  the  bare  necessaries  of  life,  have 
been  led  to  cherish  nobler  thoughts  mainly  by  the 
influence  of  Burns  and  the  popular  poetry  of  Scotland. 
"  Moore,"  he  says,  in  his  RJiyvics  and  Recollections  of  a 
Handloom  Weaver,  "was  doing  all  he  could  for  love- 
sick boys  and  girls,  yet  they  never  had  enough  !  Nearer 
and  dearer  to  hearts  like  ours  was  the  Ettrick  Shcjiherd, 
then  in  his  full  tide  of  song  and  story  ;  but  nearer  and 
dearer  still  than  he,  or  any  living  songster,  was  our  ill- 
fated  fellow-craftsman,  Tannahill.  Poor  weaver  chiel ! 
what  we  owe  to  you  !  Your  Braes  of  Balquidder, 
'  Allan  Cunningliam'b  "Songs  of  Scotland,"  vol.  iv.  pp.  23,  24. 
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and  Yon  Burnsidc,  and  Gloomy  Winter,  and  the  Min- 
strel's wailing  ditty,  and  the  noble  Gleniffer.  Oh  how 
they  did  ring  above  the  rattle  of  a  thousand  shuttles ! 
Let  me  again  proclaim  the  debt  we  owe  to  these  song 
spirits,  as  they  walked  in  melody  from  loom  to  loom, 
ministering  to  the  low-hearted  ;  and  when  the  breast 
was  filled  with  everything  but  hope  and  happiness,  let 
only  break  out  the  healthy  and  vigorous  chorus,  '  A 
man's  a  man  for  a'  that,'  and  the  fagged  weaver 
brightens  up.  .  .  .  Who  dare  measure  the  restrain- 
ing influences  of  these  very  songs  ?  To  us  they  werj 
all  instead  of  sermons.  Had  one  of  us  been  bold 
enough  to  enter  a  church,  he  must  have  been  ejected 
for  the  sake  of  decency.  His  forlorn  and  curiously 
patched  habiliments  would  have  contested  the  point  of 
attraction  with  the  ordinary  eloquence  of  that  period. 
Church  bells  rang  not  for  us.  Poets  were  indeed  our 
priests  :  but  for  those,  the  last  relics  of  moral  exist- 
ence would  have  passed  away.  Song  was  the  dewdroj) 
which  gathered  during  the  long  night  of  despondency, 
and  was  sure  to  glitter  in  the  very  first  blink  of  the  sun. 
You  might  have  seen  Auld  Robin  Gray  wet  the  eyes 
that  could  be  tearless  amid  cold  and  hunger  and  weari- 
ness and  pain." 

Those  who  have  mixed  much  with  Scottish  society, 
especially  among  the  middle  and  working  classes,  know 
that  Thom's  is  not  an  isolated  experience, — that,  in  fact, 
the  higher  sentiments  by  which,  among  these  classes,  life 
is  ennobled  into  something  more  than  a  mere  gratifica- 
tion of  animal  cravings,  or  a  monotonous  round  of  in- 
sipid tasks,  are  drawn  from  the  inspirations  of  popular 
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song.  The  people  of  Scotland  have  indeed  lived  in  an 
atmosphere  of  song  ;  their  minds  are  saturated  with  its 
spirit ;  their  talk  is  moulded  by  its  language.  The 
national  mind  has  thus  become  a  richly  cultivated  soil, 
in  which  popular  poetry  strikes  its  roots  deep,  and, 
finding  congenial  nourishment,  produces  fresh  fruits 
with  ever  renewed  fertility.  The  astonishing  fertility 
of  the  Scottish  mind  in  the  production  of  popular 
poetry  is  witnessed,  not  only  by  the  innumerable 
names  which  make  up  the  long  roll  of  Scottish  song- 
writers, but  perhaps  far  more  by  the  royal  munificence 
with  which  gems  of  song  have  been  scattered  abroad,  un- 
claimed by  individuals,  to  become  the  common  property 
of  the  people,  like  modest  wild-flowers  which  bloom  alike 
for  all, — for  all  at  least  who  are  sufficiently  natural  to 
appreciate  their  bloom.  It  is  to  this  poetical  fertility 
of  the  Scottish  mind  that  we  owe  also  the  constant  revi- 
sion through  which  many  of  our  finest  lyrics  have  passed 
into  th>^  more  finished  forms  in  which  they  are  familiar 
to  us  at  the  present  day  ;  for  numberless  conscious  and 
unconscious  efforts  of  unknown  lovers  of  song  have  been 
carrying  on  the  process,  by  which  Ramsay  and  Burns, 
and  Lady  Nairne  and  Joanna  Baillie,  have  entered,  like 
spirits  of  light,  into  the  genius  of  old  songs  w^hich  had 
been  blighted  by  the  touch  of  grosser  spirits,  and  have 
breathed  into  them  a  purer  life. 

It  is  scarcely  possible  to  suppose  that  any  nation  can 
exhibit  a  more  extensive  lyrical  taste  and  lyrical  pro- 
ductiveness :  of  few  nations  can  it  be  said  that  song  in- 
fluences their  life  even  to  the  same  extent.  The  marvellous 
character  of  the  Scottish  mind  in  this  respect  has  not 
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failed  to  attract  the  attention  of  one  of  the  wisest  students 
of  literature.  "  We  admire  the  tragedies  of  the  ancient 
Greeks,"  said  Goethe  to  Eckcrniann  one  day  ;  "  but,  to 
take  a  correct  view  of  the  case,  we  ought  rather  to  admire 
the  period  and  the  nation  in  which  their  production  was 
possible,  than  the  individual  authors  ;  for  though  these 
pieces  differ  a  little  from  each  other,  and  though  one  of 
these  poets  appears  somewhat  greater  and  more  finished 
than  the  other,  still,  taking  all  things  together,  only  one 
decided  character  runs  through  the  whole 

"  Now,  take  up  liurns.  How  is  he  great,  except 
through  the  circumstance  that  the  whole  songs  of  his 
predecessors  lived  in  the  mouth  of  the  people, — that 
they  were,  so  to  speak,  sung  at  his  cradle  ;  that  as  a 
boy,  he  grew  up  anirjngst  them,  and  the  high  excel- 
lence of  these  models  so  per\'aded  him.  that  he  had 
therein  a  living  basis  on  which  he  could  proceed 
further  ?  Again,  why  is  he  great,  but  from  this,  that 
his  own  songs  at  once  found  susceptible  ears  amongst 
his  compatriots  ;  that,  sung  by  reapers  and  sheaf- 
binders,  they  at  once  greeted  him  in  the  field  ;  and 
that  his  boon  companions  sung  them  to  welcome  him 
at  the  ale-house  ?  Something  was  certainly  to  be  done 
in  this  way. 

"  On  the  other  hand,  what  a  pitiful  figure  is  made  by 
us  Germans  !  Of  our  old  songs — no  less  important  than 
those  oi"  Scotland — how  many  lived  among  the  people 
in  the  days  of  my  youth  ?  Herder  and  his  successors 
first  began  to  collect  them  and  rescue  them  from 
oblivion ;  then  they  were  at  least  printed  in  the 
libraries.      Then,    more    lately,  what    songs   have   not 
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Biirgcr  and  Voss  composed  !  Who  can  say  that  they 
arc  more  insignificant  or  less  popular  than  those  of  the 
excellent  Jiurns  ?  But  which  of  them  so  lives  among  us 
that  it  greets  us  from  the  mouth  of  the  people  ?  They 
are  written  and  printed,  and  they  remain  in  the  libraries, 
quite  in  accordance  with  the  general  fate  of  German 
poets.  Of  my  own  songs,  how  many  live  ?  Perhaps 
one  or  another  of  them  may  be  sung  by  a  pretty  girl  to 
the  piano ;  but  among  the  people,  properly  so  called, 
they  have  no  sound.  With  what  sensations  must  I 
remember  the  time  when  passages  from  Tasso  were 
sung  to  me  by  Italian  fishermen  !  "  ^ 

It  is  not  to  be  forgotten  in  estimating  the  value  of 
these  words,  so  far  as  they  refer  to  Germany,  that,  while 
they  come  to  us  through  the  medium  of  a  German 
Boswell,  they  arc  but  the  conversational  expressions  of 
a  cultured  poet,  who  drew  his  knowledge  from  compara- 
tively limited  intercourse  with  the  mass  of  his  country- 
men. But  whether  his  account  of  the  popular  taste  for 
song  in  Germany  be  absolutely  correct  or  not,  his  lan- 
guage indicates  the  impression  produced  upon  a  foreign 
student  by  contemplating  the  extensive  diffusion  among 
the  Scottish  people  of  the  taste  for  popular  poetry  and 
of  the  faculty  for  producing  it,  as  the  causes  to  which 
mainly  the  astonishing  genius  of  Burns  was  due.  What 
may  be  the  future  of  the  popular  poetry  of  Scotland,  it 
is  difficult  and  would  be  unwise  to  prophesy.  There  is 
much,  as  already  hinted,  to  indicate  that  the  national 
peculiarities  of  the  Scotch  are  fading  away  in  the  assimi- 
lating process  carried  on  by  the  increasing  international 

1  Eckermann'h  "  Conversations  of  Goethe,"  vol.  i.  pp.  409,  410. 
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intercourse  of  modern  times  ;  and  the  result  of  this  may 
be,  that  the  difference  of  dialect  will  wholly  disappear  in 
the  literary  productions  which  emanate  from  different 
sides  of  the  Tweed.  Still,  even  if  this  is  to  be  the 
result  of  the  new  influences  under  which  we  live,  the 
popular  poetry  of  Scotland  need  not,  and  probably 
will  not,  cease  to  be  a  power  in  the  life  of  her  people. 

It  has  been  already  remarked  that  the  ballads  are  fast 
dying  out  of  the  memories  of  the  people,  and  that  the 
day  has  long  gone  by  when  a  genuine  ballad  could  be 
produced.  But  the  ballads  are  now  more  extensively 
known,  and  more  thoroughly  studied,  than  they  were  in 
those  old  times  when  they  were  preserved  entirely  by 
traditional  memory.  They  have  passed  into  literature, 
and  become  one  of  the  powers  from  which  the  literary 
culture  of  our  time  receives  its  tone.  Such  may  be  the 
fate  of  all  the  popular  poetry  written  in  a  distinctly 
Scottish  language.  Even  if  such  should  be  its  fate, 
however,  that  is  no  mean  function  which  it  is  yet  called 
to  perform  ;  and  its  future  influence  upon  literature  may 
well  be  cherished,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  beneficence 
of  its  power  in  the  past. 

The  place  taken  by  the  early  songs  and  ballads  of 
the  Teutonic  nations  in  the  revival  of  a  more  natural 
literature  during  the  past  hundred  years  has  become 
a  commonplace  of  literary  history.  It  is  not  yet  quite 
a  century,  since  among  these  nations  the  memory 
revived  of  that  early  popular  literature  which  is  now 
being  studied  with  enthusiasm  by  numerous  critical 
historians.  Undoubtedly  this  revival  of  memory  was 
due  to  the  deeper  and    more    loving    look  with  wliicli 
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these  nations  began  to  turn  to  the  past  in  general,  and 
to  that  past  especially  to  which  they  as  separate  nations 
were  linked  as  the  grown-up  man  to  what  he  was  when 
a  child.  But  whatever  may  have  been  the  source  of  this 
restored  taste  for  the  inartificial  literature  of  earlier 
times,  the  taste  spread  rapidly  over  Europe,  ioingling 
itself,  partly  as  cause,  partly  as  effect,  with  the  endeavour 
to  attain  the  freer  forms  which  distinguish  the  literature  of 
our  century  from  that  of  the  eighteenth.  For  if  the  study 
of  the  old  songs  and  ballads,  in  which  our  less  cultured 
forefathers  found  pleasure,  is  in  one  sense  to  be  viewed 
as  having  been  brought  about  by  the  general  effort  to 
produce  a  .simpler  and  more  natural  literature,  scarcely 
anything  could  contribute  to  the  success  of  this  effort  so 
largely  as  the  simplicity  and  naturalness  of  style  with 
which  men  became  acquainted  in  those  old  ballads  and 
songs.  What  could  teach  men  that  genius  must  create 
a  form  for  itself,  but  cannot  be  created  by  mere  forms 
— what  could  emancipate  them  from  the  thraldom  of 
misunderstood  literary  prescriptions,  more  completely 
than  the  discovery  of  a  poetry  distingui.shed  only  by 
an  inner  beauty  which  sought  its  readiest  utterance  with 
little  regard  to  regularity  of  outward  .structure  }  It  is 
not  surprising,  therefore,  that  as  the  literary  culture  of 
Europe  grew  to  its  nineteenth  century  type,  the  study 
of  early  Teutonic  literature  in  every  dialect  advanced 
with  increasing  ardour  ;  and  while  the  old  libraries  of 
Germany,  Scandinavia,  and  Britain  were  ransacked,  the 
memories  of  the  people  were  plied,  in  order  to  recover, 
as  far  as  possible,  the  talcs  and  the  songs  of  former 
times.     The  ordinary  histories  of  literature  sketch  the 
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progress  of  these  researches,  and  their  influence  on  the 
literary  development  of  recent  years  ;  but  there  is  one 
fact,  which  has  probably  never  received  the  prominence 
it  deserves  in  this  section  of  literary  history. 

There  is  properly  no  period  in  which  a  natural  litera- 
ture was  so  completely  extinct  in   Scotland,  as  it  seems 
to  have  been  in  the  other  countries  of  Europe.     The 
period  which  critics  of  the  nineteenth  century  unite  in 
deplorinfj  as  inundated  by  the  watery  insipidities  which 
Frenchified  tastes  dignified  with   the  title  of  "classic," 
was  the  era  of   richest  efflorescence   in  the   history  of 
Scottish  song.     It   is  true,  the  Scottish  authors  of  the 
period,  who  abandoned  their  native  dialect,  partook  in  a 
considerable  degree  of  the  tastes  prevalent  throughout 
Europe,  though  their  contributions  to  philosophy  and 
science  represent  an  entirely  original  school  ;  but  it  is 
always  worthy  of  memor}-,  that  when  we  turn  from  the 
general  literature  of  Europe  produced  under  the  reign 
of  French  criticism,  to  the  lyrical  poetry  of  Scotland,  we 
fmd  ourselves    amid  the  productions  of    Ramsay  and 
I'^ergusson    and    Burns,   as    well    as  of   those    obscurer 
contemporaries  of  theirs,  authors  of  many  capital  songs 
which  still  live  in  the  hearts  and  in  the  voices  of  the 
Scottish  people. 

Is  it  a  wholly  groundless  hope  which  looks  to  the 
future  of  Scottish  literature  with  some  confidence  that 
it  may  continue  to  draw  a  fuller  health  and  life  from  the 
popular  lyrics  of  Scotland,  even  if  a  distinctive  dialect 
should  be  disused  }  Already  several  of  those  poets  who 
have  started  from  the  most  crowded  ranks  of  the  people, 
and  in  an  earlier  age  would  have  sung  in  the  popular 
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languap^c,  have  adopted  a  dialect  indistinj^uishable  from 
that  of  the  contemporary  poets  of  I'lngland  ;  but  few  of 
them  fail  to  show,  in  their  happiest  characteristics,  the 
influence  of  the  popular  j)oetry  which  they  liave  learnt 
with  their  native  tongue.     These  poets  have   not  made 
the  impression  which  they  might  have  left  on  the  mass 
of  their  countrymen,  if  they  had  used  the  language  which 
is  still  alone  familiar,  and  is  spoken  still  with  much  of 
its   living  power,  in  the   evcry-day  life  of  the  pe(^ple. 
But  they  probably  represent  the  direction  which  even 
the  popular  poetry  of  Scotland  is  to  take  ;    and  they 
encourage  the  hope  that,  even  if  it  take  such  a  direc- 
tion, it  may  continue  to  draw  much  of   its  inspiration 
from  the  old  Scottish    ballads  and  songs.       It  will  be 
some  time  yet,  indeed,  before  these  lyrics  can  cease  to 
be  familiar  and  endeared   to  the  people  of  Scotland  at 
large  ;  but  it  will  be  pleasant  to  know  that,  even  if  they 
are  forgotten  by  the  people,  they  continue  to  attract  the 
poets  of  Scotland  away  from  the  hot-house  jjrocesses  of 
art  to  the  wildings  which  grow  up  under  the  tending  of 
nature  alone,  deep   in  the  undisturbed  glens  and  along 
the  open  mountain-sides  of  song.     And  to  the  historian 
of  literature  these  lyrics  carry  an  imperishable  interest  ; 
for  to  her  ballads,  more  than   to  any  other  literary  in- 
fluence, Scotland  owes  Sir  Walter  Scott ;  while  without 
her  songs,  as  Goethe  correctly  saw,  she  could  never  have 
produced  her  Burns, 
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AliiiOT  of  Unrenson,  ijo. 

Adams,  Jean,  88. 

Addison,  169,  I70. 

^iao,.^i^,  Shelley's,  112. 

Ac  fond  Kiss,  and  then  zue  sruer,  62. 

Alcmena,  7. 

Alison  Gross,  8 — 12. 

.-/  Mans  a  Man  /or  a'  that,  1 25. 

Animism,  24.  • 

Apuleius'  Golden  Ass,  6. 

Arciiestratus,  18. 

Ariadne,  34. 

Arntstroni^'s  Goodnight,  152. 

Arthurian  Romance,  128. 

Asgard,  1 1,  104. 

Astrophel,  Spenser's,  I! 2. 

Auld  laitg  synt;  124,  180. 

Aiild  Maitiand,  139,  I40,  15 1. 

Auld  Robin  Gray.  64 — 8,  105. 

Ballad,  defined,  Introd.  xi^ 

Bannatyne  MS.,  184. 

Barbara  Allan,  Introd.  xii.,  55. 

Barnard,  Lady  .-Vnn,  65. 

Battle  of  Otterbourne,  142,  152,  1 77. 

Bessie  Bdl  and  Mary  G'uy,  71,  72- 

Bide  yc  yd,  89,  91. 

Billy  Blind,  7,  12. 

Bluebeard,  14. 

Bride  of  Abydos,  Byron's,  62. 

Broomfield  Hill,  41. 

Brown,  Mrs.,  of  Falkland,  8. 

Brownie,  7,  1 1 . 

Brtue,  Barbour's,  136. 


Cau'd  Kail  in  Aberdeen,  123, 
C/ieiy  Cliase,  143. 
<Jla]ipertun,  90, 
Clarinda,  Bum.s',  61. 


124. 


CAv-yi'  Colvill,  or  the  Mermaid,  29. 
Clerk  Saunders,  2<;),  2-j,  2%. 
Cockleby's  Sozu,  184. 
Come  under  my  Plaidie,  70,  71. 
Complaint  of  Scotland,  184. 

Diiumlinj^,  18,  36. 
Douglas,  Gavin,  129,  184. 
Dniidism,  4. 
Duncan  Gray,  "]"]. 

Elves,  II— 13. 
/tV/f  w  c?'  Gordon,  1 54. 
Edda,  12. 

Eery,  meaning  of,  1 7. 
Egeria,  31. 

Elegy  on  the  death  of  Ilabbie  Simp- 
son, 185,  186. 
Ewain,  22. 

Fair  Annie  of  Lochroyan,  55. 
Fair  PA'hn   of  Kirconndl,  Introd. 

xii.,  60,  61. 
Fairies,  11— 13. 
Farcwdl  to  Ayrshire,  114. 
F'etichism,  4. 
Fin  Mac  Cowl,  130. 

(ialanthis,  7- 

Gentle  litiby  and  Sonsy  Ndly,  72. 
Get  up  and  bar  the  Door,  92,  <)i 
Gie  me  a  Lass  wi  a  Lump  0'  Land 

82. 
Gilderoy,  147,  157- 
Glasgerion,  179. 
Glenkindie,  1 79- 

God gif  I  wer  Wedo  nmv,  90,  96. 
Goethe,  Introd.  vii.,  67,  192. 
Gratme  and  Bewuk,  loy— 1 12. 
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Green  grow  the  Fas/ies,  0,  54. 
Glide  and  Godlie  lyallads,  162,  1 84. 
Glide  Wallace^  139. 

Ifallinv  Fair,  186. 
//.'J'  /  for  a  Lass  un   a  Tocher,  82. 
Hooly  and  fairly,  90,  QI. 
J/ng/iie  lira  ham,  14S,  188. 
Iluntly  Bank,  31. 

1S5. 

//^j;/  rar///  M^vY  is  enjoyment,  107, 

loS. 
I  hae  laid  a  II err  in  in  Satif,  yi. 
ril  Tiv?;'-<v-,    /'//  'i'a<^er,   I'll  7vai^er 

with  thre,  4J. 
In  Memoriam,  Tennyson's,  112. 

Jack  llie  Giant-killer,  36. 
fames  I  ferries,  16,  24. 
Jamie  d  the  Glen,  83. 
Janet  and  Me,  107. 
Jenny'' s  Junvhee,  78. 
Joekd  I/azfldean,  S3. 
John  Anderson,  88. 
John  Grumlie,  94. 
Johnie  Armsfroiti;,  148,  1 51. 
Johnnie  s  Grey  Breeks,  88. 

Kelpies,  11,  15. 

Kempion,  or  Kemp  Oxvyne,  21 — 24. 

A'iiii,'  Lear,  16. 

Kinmont  Willie,  144,  149,  150. 

h'oempevise?;  22. 

Z/7</j'  Isabel  and  the  Elf-knight,  15, 

19. 
Lament  of  the  Border  IVidozo,  In- 

trod.  xii.,  103. 
Last  May  a  l>ra7i<  IVooer,  77. 
Little  Musgra-L'e  and  Lord  Barnard, 

106. 
Loeksley  Hall,  Tennyson's,  70. 
I.o^ie  d  Bitehan,  86. 
Loki,  104,  150. 
Lord  Grei^ory,  55. 
Lord  Randal,  105    106. 
Lord  Saltan  and  Aitehanaehie,  83. 
Lycidas,  Milton's,  112. 

Macbeth,  42. 
Maclchose,  Mrs.,  61. 


Maggie  Lander,  iSl,  1 86. 

Maggie's  Tocher,  77. 

Ma'q;'ic,  5. 

Maltland  MS.,  184. 

May  Coh'in,  33. 

Mermaids,  11. 

Minotaur,  35. 

Miolnir,  39,  150. 

A  loses,  Song  <>/,  Introd.  xii. 

Miiirland  Ivillie,  "]"]. 

My  ain  Ei reside,  107. 

J/i'  fhUDiy  Wife,  1 07. 

Mv  Heart's  my  ain,  69,  74—76. 

J\ly  Liil'e  miirnis  Jor  me,  160. 

Mv  Nannie  s  a7t<a,  61,  62. 

My  Spouse  Nancy,  96. 

My  Wife  has  taen  tiie  Gee,  lOO. 

JMy    Wijes    a    ivanton   ic'ee   thin^, 

96. 
My  IVife  shall  hae  her  Will,  96. 

Nae  Luck  about  the  House,  87,  88, 
91. 

A'iebelungenliid,  1 10. 

A\nthumberland  betrayed  by  Dong- 
las,  151. 

Nvima  I'ompilius,  31. 

0,  Gude  Ale  comes,  and  Glide  Ale 
goes,  123. 

0  for  ane  and  t'wenty,   Tam,  86. 

On  a  Dance  in  the  Queen's  Cham- 
bers, 117. 

On  the  Eolye  of  an  Aitld  Man 
maryand  ane  Young  IFo/nan^ 
105.' 

0  Tibbie,  I  hae  seen  the  day,  72. 

Our  Gndemaiis  an  Unco  Body,  lOO, 
lOI. 

Owain  ap  Urien,  22. 

O,  loeeVs  me  on  my  ain  Man,  100, 

Palace  of  Honour,  Gavin  Douglas', 

129. 
Peblis  to  the  Phy,  27. 
I'hilytas,  18. 
Pills    to   pioge    Melancholy,   Tom 

D'Urfey's,  186. 

Robene  and  Makyne,  76,  77. 
Robin  Hood,  128. 
Romances,  24. 
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Rowland,  Child,  16. 

Roy's  Wife  of  AUivalloch,  69,  70. 

Schiller,  13. 

Scott,  Alexander,  52. 

Seely  Court,  the,  10. 

Seely  Wichts,  the,  10. 

Seniples  of  Eeltrees,  the,  185,  186. 

She  rose  and  loot  me  in,  186. 

Sigyu,  104. 

Silva  Sertnofiiim  Jocundissimorum , 

95- 

Sir  Oluf  and  the  Elf  king's  Daugh- 
ter, 31. 

Sir  Roland,  16,  24. 

Sir  Tristrem,  129.  ^ 

Sir  IVilliain  Wallace,  139. 

Skryniir,  the  Giant,  36. 

Song,  defined,  Jntrod.  xii. 

Song  on  ji hence,  52,  53. 

Still  under  the  Levis  Green,  63. 

Superstitions,  i — 4. 

Tak  your  auld  cloak  about  ye,  93. 
Tamlane,  see  'I'iie  Young  Tamiane. 
Tarn  6'  S hauler,  42. 
Tarn  <j'  the  Linn,   see   The  Young 

Tamlane, 
Tea-table  Miscellany,  Ramsay's,  186. 
The  Auld  House,  106. 
The  Blythesome  Bridal,  1 16—120, 

l86. 
The  Boatie  roios,  88. 
llie  Braes  of  Gleniffer,  78. 
The  Braes  of  Yarroto,  50. 
The  Bridegroom  grat  ^vlien  the  Sun 

gaed  down,  65. 
The  Carle  of  Kill yhurn  Braes,  96 — 

99- 
The  Children  in  the  Wood,  169. 
The  Clerk's  twa  Sons  0'  Owsenford, 

25—28. 
The  Cooper  0'  Fife,  96. 
The  Cottar's  Sang,  107. 
The  Country  Lass,  76. 
The  County  Meeting,  1 20. 
The  Day  it  daws,  185. 
The  L^emon  L.oi'er,  16. 
The  Doivie  Dens  of  Yarrow,  55 — 

59,  177- 

The  Dro7i>ned  Lor'ers,  55. 
7he  Earl  of  Mar's  Daughter,  20, 
21. 


The  El  fin  Knight,  19,  20. 

The  farmer's  Old  Wije,  97. 

The  Gloomy  Nicht  is  gathering  fast, 
114. 

The  Goivans  sae  gav,  15. 

7he  Happy  Mother,  107. 

The  Husband  who  was  to  mind  the 
House,  95. 

The  Laidley  lVor:n  of  Spindleston- 
heugh,  21. 

The  I  Mir d  of  Cockpcn,  77. 

The  Laird  o'  Warristoun,  106. 

The  Lass  of  f.ochroyan,  55. 

The  Mermaid,  29,  30. 

The  Alermaii  and  Marstig's  Daugh- 
ter, 15. 

The  Murning  Maiden,  63. 

The  Nabob,  1 14. 

The  Outlaw  Murray,  145. 

'J he  Rozuan  Tree,  106. 

The  Spinning  Wheel,  106. 

The  Water  d  Wearies  We'l,  14,  15, 

179- 

The  Weary  Coble  d  Cargill,  106. 

'J'he  Wee  Wee  Man,  18,  19. 

The  WidiKo,  82. 

The  IVidow's  Lament,  loi — 103. 

Lhe  Wife  of  [Mer's  H'ell,  25— 2S. 

The  IVooing  of  Jock  the  JVearrr  and 

Jenny  the  Spinner,  77. 
TIte  ll'(>7aing  ofjok  and  Jynnv,  76, 

77- 
The  Wyf  of  Anchtninuchty,  94. 
The  Young  Tamlane,  9,  18,  19,  35 — 

,  45- 

There  fure  ane  Man    to   the  Holt, 

183. 

There  sail  be  Mirth  at  our  Meeting 

^yet,  1 63. 

Theseus,  34. 

Thomas  the  Rhymer,  31 — 35,  151. 

Tli(.>nilin,   see  'The  i'otu/g  Tamlane. 

Tlioni,  William,  of  Invcrury,  189. 

Thor,  II,  36,  37,  150. 

Thrym,  150. 

Libbie  I'lnoler  o'  the  Glen,  73,  74. 

'To  Mary  in  Heazen,  60. 

Tom  Linn,  see  7 he  ioung  'Tam- 
lane. 

Tom  Thumb,  18,  19,  35 — 37. 

'Tullochgorum,  115,  116. 

Utgard,  36,  39. 
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Valkyrs,  8. 

Wa^s  me  for  Prince  Charlie,  1 66. 
Wallace,  Blind  Harry's,  136. 
Wallace,  the  legendary,  130. 
IValy,  waly,  but  Love  be  bonny,  63, 

64. 
Wap  at  the  Wtdoiv,  my  Laddie,  82. 
Wattle'' s  the  Waur  d  the  Wear,  105. 
Watson's   Comic  and  Serious  Scots 

Poems,  186. 
Watty  and  Me^,  95. 
Wa  rvarth  Maryage,  90. 
Wedderburns,  The,  162. 
We'll  may  be  return  to  Lochaber  no 

more,  188, 


Werena  my  heart  licht,  I  wad  dee, 

120. 
What  can  a  Young  Lassie  do  w!  an 

Auld  Man?  105. 
When  the  Kye  comes  Hamr,  79,  80. 
Whistle  o'er  the  Imvc  dt,  90,  96. 
Wlfie  and  Me,  107. 
Willie  and  May  Margaret,  55. 
Willie's  Ladye,  6,  7. 
Winter's  Tale,  159. 
Witchcraft,  4 — 11. 
With  Huntls  up,  159. 
Wooed  and  Married  and  a\  84,  85. 

Yarrow,  the  river,  55,  56. 
Young  Hastings  the  Groom,  1 79. 
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Aboorty  above. 

Claver,  talk  idly. 

Ae  or  ane,  one. 

Clcck,  hatch. 

As^ee,  aside. 

Clink,  cash. 

Aik,  oak. 

Coble,  boat. 

Ain,  own. 

Cockup,  a  kind  of  hat. 

Aim,  iron. 

Coft,  ui^ught. 

Arblast-bow,  cross-bow. 

Cog  or  cogie,  a  bowl. 

Aumrie,  cupboard. 

Coof,  simpleton. 
Cosy,  comfortable. 

Bairn,  child. 

Couthie,  pleasant. 

Bawbee,  halfpenny  (English), 

Cozvt,  colt. 

Beet,  add  fuel,  excite. 

Crack,  chat. 

Ben,  in  the  inner  room. 

Cramasie,  crimson. 

Bent,  (i)  coarse  grass,  {2)  open  field. 

Crap,  crept. 

Bield,  shelter. 

Crony,  compani(jn. 

Billie,  comrade. 

Curtsey,  kersey. 

Birkie,  young  fellow. 

Bogle,  hobgoblin. 

Daff,  make  sport. 

Bot,  see  But. 

Daft,  made  sport  of,  mad. 

Boun,  make  ready. 

Daw,  to  dawn. 

, 

Brae,  hill. 

Daunton,  daunt. 

Braken,  female  fern. 

J)aiir,  dare. 

Br  aw,  pretty,  finely  dressed. 

Deid,  death. 

Bree,  broth,  juice. 

/)«'//,  devil. 

Breeks,  breeches. 

Den  or  rt'tvj-A/,  a  hollow. 

Browst,  a  brewing. 

Doited,  in  dotage. 

Bucken,  beechen. 

y9<)(>,  dove. 

Busk,  deck. 

Douce,  sedate,  sober. 

t 

But,  in  the  outer  room,  without. 

DoufT,  dull. 

But  and,  and  also. 

Dought,  could. 

Byre,  cowhouse. 

Doiik,  dive. 

Dour  or  dourie,  stcrp. 

1 

Caller,  fresh. 

Do7vie,  drearic. 

Cant  or  canty,  merry. 

Dring,  sing  in  a  melancholy  tone. 

Care  na  by,  to  be  indifferent. 

/^rfi",  endure. 

Carle,  an  old  man. 

Duddy,  ragged. 

Carlin,  an  old  woman. 

Duke,  see  Z>t7/</('. 

Channerin,  'fretting. 

Z)«/f,  sorrow. 

Chiel  or  chield,  fellow. 

Dunt,  thump. 

Chuckie,  hen  or  chicken. 

Divine,  fade. 
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El'c  or  eie,  eye, 
Eery.     See  p.  17. 
Elritch  or  crlis/i,  elvisli 

ral,  awful. 
Ernand,  running. 
AV/'/7  or  cltle,  to  aim,  endeavour, 


Plural,  cen. 

pretcrnatu- 


Ecrlie,  a  wonder. 
Eieiit,  fiend. 
Elt'txh,  ilatter,  wheedle. 
Elyte,  scold. 
Fou,  full,  tipsy. 
Free  ox  freely,  noble. 
Etire,  fared,  went. 
Eyle,  to  soil. 

Gab,  mouth,  talk. 

Gad,  a  rod,  a  bar. 

Gae,  gaed,  gniie,  go,  went,  gone. 

Gait  or  gate,  way. 

C^;/^'-,  go. 

Gar,  cause. 

Gear,  goods,  wealth. 

Geek,  make  sport. 

Gee,  tak  the,  take  offence. 

Geiity,  neat. 

Gie,  give. 

Glaikit,  giddy,  foolish. 

Glisi,  glistened. 

Gloatiiiu,  twilight. 

Ghnvr,  gaze. 

Gou'd,  gold. 

6Vt'(',  jire-emincnce. 

Greet,  grat,  weep,  wept. 

Gryee  or  griee,  a  young  pig. 

Hap.     .See  p.  27,  note  2. 
Hand,  hold. 
Haver,  talk  foolishly. 
Haviits,  good  manners. 
Heiide,  handsome. 
Hoddiii-gray,  apjilied  to  cloth  which 
has  the  natural  grey  of  the  wool. 
Holt   wood. 
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'sewifery 

///i'  or  //ku,  c.ich, 

everv 

Ingle 

fireside. 

Ilher, 

other. 

yaud,  a  jade. 
Jimp,  neat,  slender. 


Se 


e  p.  34,  note  2. 


Kain  or  /^(^j-w^. 
Kame,  comb. 
Kelpie,  water  spirit. 
Kemb,  comb. 
Ken,  know. 
Kii)i  liter,  a  gossip. 
Kist,  chest. 
Kye,  cows. 

Lain  or  Az^d',  alone. 

Laird,  landlord. 

Lave,  remainder. 

Laveroek,  lark. 

iM'iviiig,  reckoning. 

Le,  lee,  tranquillity. 

Lear,  lore,  learning. 

Leniaii  or  leminan,  sweetheart. 

Leiieh,  laughed. 

Lightly  or  liehtly,  to  slight. 

IJnks,  locks. 

/(V/*,  let. 

Loup,  leap. 

/,(w/,  bow  down. 

LMekie,   a  title  applied   to   an   old 

woman. 
Ljig,  ear. 
Luppen,  leapt. 

Lykezuake,  watcli  over  a  dead  body. 
Lythc,  joint,  limb. 

Maik,  a  mate. 
Marro'v,  a  match. 
Maukin,  a  hare. 
Alaun,  must. 
J/f/j',  a  maid. 
Afeikle,  much. 
Minnie,  mother. 
Mools,  mould. 
yJ/('«,  mouth. 
Mttckle,  much. 

N'ae,  no. 
Noeht,  not. 
iVm/,  next. 

0«r^  or  owre,  over,  too. 
Oioreturn,  refrain. 
Ou'sen,  oxen. 

Fa7i>ky,  sly. 

Pearling,  a  kind  of  lace.  I 
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Fettle,  a  stick  for  clearing  away  the 
earth  that  adheres  to  a  plough. 

Phraise,  flattery. 

Plack,  about  one-third  of  a  penny 
(English). 

Plenisiiiitg,  house-furnishing. 

Pleiich,  plough. 

Plum,  a  deep  ixiol  in  a  stream. 

Poortith,  poverty. 

Rashes,  rushes. 
Rax,  reach. 
Rede,  advise. 
Reek,  smoke. 

Scant,  scanty,  scarcely. 

Scrimp,  to  be  niggardly. 

Seely.     See  p.  10,  note. 

Shathmovt,  a  measure  of  six  inches. 

SheticJi,  trench,  furrow. 

Shoon,  shoes. 

Siller,  silver,  money. 

Sinsyne,  since. 

Skelp,  to  scud. 

.9/^1?,  sloe. 

Snell,  keen. 

Speer,  inquire. 

Spence,  pantry,  inner  room. 

Stern,  star. 

Stour,  dust. 

Strae,^  straw.  1 

St  rail',  stroke. 

Stythc,  stead,  place. 

Siivip/i,  a  soft,  stupid  fellow. 

Swak,  strike  violently. 

Swap,  strike  violently. 

Swit/ier,  hesitation,  doubt. 

S7uoster,  sister. 

Syke,  a  marsh  with  a  rill  running 

through  it. 
Syne,  since,  afterwards. 


Tarrie,  hindrance,  trouble. 

Tent,  attend. 

T/ioil  or  t/iole,  endure. 

ThiAi'less,  powerless. 

Tkrii'u',  twist. 

Pine  (tyne),  tint,  lose,  lost. 

7\'cher,  dowry. 

7<'(/,  fox. 

Podilh;  totter. 

Toom,  empty. 

Tosh,  neat. 

Totuvi,  a  term  of  endearment  for  a 

child. 
Tryst  (verb),  engage  to  meet ;  (subsl.) 

appointment. 
Tyke,  a  large  dog  of  common  breed. 

Unco,  extraordinary. 

Vaunty,  boastful. 

IVa  or  ivae,  woe. 
Wad,  would. 
Wale,  choose. 
Waly,  alas  ! 
Wap,  throw. 
Warlock,  wizard. 
Wat,  wot,  knew. 
Waur,  worse. 
Wean,  child. 
Wee,  little. 

Weird  (varh  or  subst. ),  doom. 
Whinging,  winning. 
Whomel,  overturn. 
Wicht  (subst.),  wight  ;  (adj.)  power- 
ful. 
Won,  dwell. 
WuJdle,  waddle. 

Ytim/na;  whine,  gruniblc. 
Yatid,  an  old  mare. 
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THE   END, 


LONDON  :    R.    CLAV,   SdNs,   AND  lAVl.uk,    fRINTEKS,   UREAU  STKEKT   Hll.l.. 
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MACMILLAN  AND  CO.'S  PUBLICATIONS. 


SCOTTISH   SONG.     A  Selection  of  the  Choicest  Lyrics  of 

Scotland,  compiled  and  arrangcl,  with  brief  Notes,  by  MARY 
CARI.YI-E  ATTKEN.  i8mo.  doth  extra.  4s.  6</.  Golden 
Treasury  Skries. 
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THE  POETICAL  WORKS  OF  ROBERT  BURNS. 

Edited,  with  r.iorjraphical  Memoir,  Notes,  and  Glossary,  by  ALEX- 
ANDER SMITH.  Two  Vols.  8vo.  95.  Gouden  Treasi'ry 
Series. 

WILLIAM  DRUMMOND   OF   HAWTHORNDEN  :  The 

Story  of  his  Life  and  Writings  By  PROFESSOR  MASSON. 
With  Vignette  and  Portrait  engraved  by  Jeens.    Crown  8vo.    lOs.  6(/. 


THE  GOLDEN  TREASURY  OF  THE  BEST  SONGS 
AND  LYRICAL  POEMS  L\  THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE. 
Selected  and  arranged,  with  Naes,  by  FRANCIS  TURNER 
PALGRAVE.     i8mo.  cloth  extra.     +,-.  6</. 

THE  BALLAD  BOOK.  A  Selection  of  the  Choicest  British 
Ballads.  Edited  by  WILLIAM  ALLIXGHAM.  i8mo.  cloth 
extra.    4?.  6</.     Golijen  Treasury  Series. 

THE  SONG  BOOK.  Words  and  Tunes  from  the  best  Poets 
and  Musicians.  Selected  and  ananged  by  JOHN  HULLAH.  iSmo. 
cloth  extra.     4J-.  6(/.     Goldex  Treasi'ry  Series. 


A     HOUSEHOLD     BOOK     OF     ENGLISH     POETRY. 

Selected   and   arranged,  with    Note;,   by   R.    C.    TRENCH,  D.D., 
Archbishop  of  1  )ul)lin.     Second  Edition.     Extra  fcap.     5^.  6cl. 

SHAKESPEARE'S   SONNETS  AND   SONGS.     Edited  by 
FRANCIS  TURNER  PALGRAVE.     Gem  Edition.    iSmo.   3s.  6,/. 


MACAHLLAN  ^  CO.,  LONDON. 
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MACMILLAN'S    GLOBE    LIBRARY. 

Heautifully  printed  on  toned  paper,  and  bound  in  extra  cloth,  with  gill  edges,  price  4*.  ftd, 

each  ;  and  in  plain  cloth,  price  y-  (xi.  each. 

Aha  kept  in  various  morocca  and  calf  bindings,  at  mttderatf  prices. 

The  SAIURDAY    REVIKW   says-" The  (;inbc  Editions  are  admirable  for  their 

scholarly  editing,   their  typographical  excellence,  their  compendious  form,  and  their 

cheapness." 

The  DAILY  TEI.EGRAPH  calls  it  "a  series  yet  unrivalle     .  .  .is  combination  of 
excellence  and  cheapness." 

The  following  are  Now  Ready  : — 

SHAKESPEARE'S     COMPLETE    WORKS.      Edited    by 

W.  G.  CLARK,  M.A.,  and  W.  ALDIS  WRIGHT,  M.A.     With  Glossary. 
"A  marvel  of  beauty,  cheapness,  and  compactness.  .   .  .  For  the  busy  man,  above  all 
for  the  working  student,  this  is  the  best  of  all  existing  Shakespeare's." — Atheiueuin. 

MORTE  D'ARTHUR.     Sir  Thomas  Malory's  Book  of  Kint; 

Arthur,  and  of  his  Noble   Knights  of  the  Round  Table.    The  Edition  of  Caxtou, 
revised  for  Modern  Use.      With  an   Introduction,   Notes,  and  Glossary,   by  .Sir 
EDWARfi  STRACHEY. 
"  It  is  with  perfect  confidence  that  we  recommend  this  edition  of  the  old  romance  to 
every  class  of  readers." — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

liURNS'  COMPLETE  WORKS.     The  Poems,  Songs,  and 

Letters.  Edited,  with Glos.sarial  Index  and  Hiograpbical  Memoir,  by  ALEX.AN  DER 

SMITH. 
"  The  works  of  the  bard  have  never  been  offered  in  such  a  complete  form  in  a  single 
volume." — Glasi^mti  Herald. 

"  Admirable  in  all  respects." — Spectator. 

ROBINSON  CRUSOE.     Edited  after  the  Original  Editions, 

with  Hiographical  Introduction,  by  HENRY  KINGSLEY. 
"  A  most  excellent  and,  in  every  w.iy,  desirable  edition." — Court  Circular. 

SCOTT'S   POETICAL  WORKS.      With    Biographical   and 

Critical  Essay,  by  FRANCIS  TURNER  PAl.GRAVE 
"We   can  almost   sympathize  with  a  middle-aged  gnunbler,  who,  after  reading   Mr. 
Palgrave's  Memoir   and    Introduction,   shoidd  e.vclaim,  'Why  was  there  not   such   ;in 
edition  of  Scott  m  hen  I  was  a  schoolboy  ? '  " — Guardian. 

GOLDSMITH'S  MISCELLANEOUS  WORKS.     With  Bio- 
graphical Introduction  by  FROFESSOR  MASSON. 
"Cheap,  elegant,  and  complete." — Noncoii/orinist. 

SPENSER'S  COMPLETE  WORKS.     Edited,  with  Glossary, 

by  R.  MORRIS  :  and  Memoir  by  J.  W.  HALES. 
"Worthy — and  higher  praise  it  needs  not — of  the  beautiful  'Globe  Series.'" — Daily 
News. 

POPE'S   POETICAL  WORKS.      Edited,   with   Notes  and 

Introductory  Memoir,  by  PROFESSOR  WARD. 
"The  book  is  handsome  .and  handy." — Atlunicum. 

DRYDEN'S  POETICAL  WORKS. 

Text  and  Notes,  by  W.  D.  CHRISTIE,  M.A.,  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 
"  It  is  hardly  possible  that  a  better  nr  more  handy  edition  of  this  poet  could  be  pro- 
duced."— ..*/  thcmeuut. 

COWPER'S    POETICAL    WORKS.      Edited,   with    Notes 

and   Piographical    Introduction,    by   W.    BEX  HAM,  M.A.,    Professor  of  Modern 
Histor>'  in  (Jucen's  College,  London. 

"An   edition   of  permanent  value.     Altogether  a  very  excellent   book." — Saturday 
Review. 

VIRGIL'S   WORKS.     Rendered  into  English  Pro.sc.     With 

Introductions,  Analysis,  and  Index,  by  J.  LONSDALE,  M.A.,  and  S.  LF.Fl,  .M.A. 
"  A  more  complete  edition  of  Virgil  in  English  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  conceive  than 
the  scholarly  work  before  us," — Globe. 

HORACE.     Rendered   into  English  Prose.     With  Introduc- 

tioiis,  Analysis,  Notes,  &.:.,  by  J,  LONSDALE,  M.A.,  and  S.  LEE,  M.A. 

■■ 'I  his  ch.triniii';  ver--ion  is  tlie  closest  :i!m;  most  l;ul'iriil  nf  ;ill  itiidcrir.gs  of  Horace 
into  English  "—K,ci'>\l. 
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Bkdi'ord  Strket,  Covent  Garden,  London. 
March  1874. 


Macmillan  dr"  Co:s  Catalogue  of  IFor/cs 
in  Belles  Lettkes^  inc hiding  Poetry, 
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Allingham.— LAURENCE  BLOOMFIELD  IN  IRELAND  ; 
or,  the  New  Landlord.  By  WlLLIAM  Allingham.  New  and 
Cheaper  Issue,  witli  a  Preface.     Fcap.  8vo.  clotli.     4?.  6(/'. 

The  aim  of  this  little  hook  is  to  do  soiiidJiiir:^,  ho"iUci'cr  small,  tinvards 
7Hakiiig  Ireland,  yet  so  little  kiiozvn  to  the  goieral  British  public, 
better  understood.  Sez'eral  of  the  most  important  froldevis  of  life, 
Irish  life  and  human  life,  are  dealt  ivith  in  their  principles, 
aecoi-din_<^  to  the  author^s  l>est  li'^hts.  In  the  nciu  I'reftce,  the 
state  of  Inlatiil,  7uith  special  reference  to  the  Chinch  measure,  is 
dis.usscd,  **  It  is  vital  7oith  the  national  character.  ....  It  has 
so/nethinir  of  Pope's  point  and  Goldsmith^ s  simplicity,  touched  to  a 
more  modern  issue," — ATHKNiliUM. 

An  Ancient  City,  and  other  Poems. — ijy  a  Native 
OF  Surrey.     Extra  fcap.  Svo.     6s, 


Archer.— CHRISTINA  north. 

vols.     Crown  Svo.     2is. 


V,y  E.  M.  Archer.     Two 


"  The  work  of  a  clei'cr,  cultivated  person,  -wielding:;  a  practised  pen. 
The  characters  are  draivn  ivith  force  and  precision,  the  dialo^'ue 
is  easy :  the  whole  hook  displays  pozvers  of  pathos  and  humour, 
and  a  shreivd  kncnoledgc  of  men  and  things,'" — Si'ECTATOR. 
5,000,  3,  1874.  j^ 
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Arnold.  ~  the     compli.tk      poetical     \vorks. 

Vol.  I.  Narrative  and  Elegiac  Pokms.    Vol.  II.  Dramatic 

AND  LvRic  I'OKMS.     JJy  Mattmkw  Aknoi.I).     Extra  fcap.  8vo. 

Price  6j-.  each. 

The  hvo  i\ilH)!h's  coDiprehcnd  the  h'iist  attd  Secotid  Sei-ies  of  the 
Poems,  athi  tlte  Nem  Poems.  "  Thyrsi s  is  a  poem  of  perfect 
del'v^Iit,  exi/ttisiteiii  !^ra7'e  tenderih'ss  (fremiiiisci->:ce,  rich  in  breadth 
of'iceslern  li^i^ht,  brcathiu^:; jull  the  spirit  (f  i^roy  and  ancient  Ox' 
/i;;-</."— Saturday  Ricviiav.  "'The  noblest  in  it  is  clothed  in 
clearest  words.  There  is  no  obscurity,  no  nse'ess  ornament :  every- 
t/iini^  is  simple,  finished,  ^v^Z/ivy^r/."— Scotsman. 

Atkinson.  —  AN  ART  TOUR  TO  THi:  NOUrilERN 
CA1"ITAI-S  OK  KTROl'i;.  ]!y  J.  ]!kavi\c.T()N  Atkinson. 
8vo.     i2s. 

"  We  can  hi_i^/ily  rccomm.iid  i!  :  not  only  for  the  7\iluable  informa- 
tion it  ^iT'cs  on  I  lie  special  subjects  to  -.oh'ch  it  is  dclicatcd,  but  also 
for  the  inlerestiii^:^  episodes  of  tra^ul  -ii'hicli,  are  inter^coTcn  7C'ith,  and 
liX^liten,  the  -o'ci'^^litier  matters  of  Judicious  and  varied  criticism  on 
art  and  artists  in  northern  capitals." — Art  Journal. 

Baker. — (For  other  Works  by  the  same  Author,  see  CATALOGUE  or 
Ti;avei,s.) 

CAST  UP  P.Y  THE  SEA  ;  OR,  THE  ADVENTURES  OF 
NED  GREY.  BySiii  Samukl  Uakkr,  U.A.,  F.R.G.S.  With 
Ilhistrations  by  IIuard.  Fifth  lulition.  Crown  Svo.  cloth 
gilt.     7^.  6d. 

"//;/  admirable  tale  of  adventure,  of  marvellous  incidents,  wild 
exploits,  and  terrible  denouements^ — Daily  News.  "//  story  of 
adifenture  by  sea  and  land  in  the  s^cod  old  style." — Pall  Mall 
Gazi:tte. 

Baring-Gould. — Works  by  S.  Baring-Gould.  ^!.A.  :— 

IN  EXITU  ISRAEL.  An  Historical  Novel.  T.voVols.  Svo.  2IJ. 
'^  Some  oj  its  most  pmcerful  passa.ys  —  and  p-odigiously  powerful 
tiny  are — iwe  descriptions  of  famiHar  ezrnts  in  the  earlier  days 
ef  the  Revolution."— \A-xv.v^K\vi  Churchman.  "Full  of  the 
most  exciliu'^  incidents  and  ably  portrayed  characters,  aboundiftg  in 
beautifully  attractive  iei^ends,  and  relin-ed  by  descriptions  fesh, 
'livid,  -iud  truth-like." — WestxMinster  Review. 
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Baring-Gould— f,)«//««^</. 

LEGKNDS  OF  OLD  TESTAMKNT  CHAKACTKRS,  from  the 
Talmud  and  other  sources.  Two  vols.  Crown  Svo.  i6;. 
Vol.1.  Adam  to  Abraham.     Vol.11.  Tlclchizedek  lo  Zachariali. 

Mr.  Sarin i:^-Goulii  has  here  collected  from  the  Talniu,l  aiui  other 
sources,  Jcd'ish  aiiJ  Mohamiiii-dan,  a  htrge  number  of  curious 
and  int crest itii;  legends  concerning  the  principnl  characters  ef  the 
Old  Testament,  comparing  these  fiequcntly  ivith  similar  legends 
current  among  many  of  the  nations,  saTage  and  eivilized,  all  cner 
the  tvorld.  "  These  volumes  contain  much  that  is  very  sirange, 
and,  to  the  ordinary  English  reader,  very  noi'el." — Dailv  News. 
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Barker. — Works  by  Lady  Barker  :— 

*^Lady  Barker  is  an  unrivalled  story-teller ." — Guardian. 

STATION    LIFE    IN    NEW   ZEALAND.     New  aivl   Cheaper 
Edition.     Crown  Svo.     3J.  td. 

These  letters  are  the  exact  account  of  a  lad/s  experience  of  the  brighter 
and  less  practical  side  of  colonization.  'They  recora  the  expedi- 
tions, adz'cntures,  and  emergencies  diversifying  the  daily  life  of  thi 
toife  of  a  A\iu  Zealand  sheep-farmer;  and,  as  each  7tvs  written 
while  the  mwelty  and  excitement  of  the  scenes  it  describes  were  fresh 
upon  her,  they  may  succeed  in  giving  here  in  England  an  ade(/uate 
impression  of  the  delight  and  freedom  of  an  existence  so  far  removed 
from  our  07vn  highly-wrought  cizilization.  "  We  Jiave  nr.er  read 
a  more  truthful  or  a  pleasanter  little  book." — ATHENiTitJM. 

SPRING  COMEDIES.     Stories. 

Contents  : — A  Wedding  Storj' — A  Stupid  Story — A  Scotch  Story 
— A  Man's  Story.     Crown  Svo.     "js.  6d. 

**Lady  Barker  is  endowed  with  a  rare  and  delicate  gift  for  nar- 
rating stories, — she  has  the  faculty  of  throwing  even  into  her 
printed  narrative  a  soft  and  pleasant  tone,  which  goes  far  to  make 
the  reader  think  the  subject  or  the  matter  immaterial,  so  long  as  the 
author  will  go  on  telling  stories  for  his  benefit." — ATllENitlM. 


STORIES    ABOUT:— With   Six 
Extra  fcap.  Svo.     4J.  dd. 
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Illustrations.      Third    Edition. 
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Barker — continued. 

This  volume  contains  srjeral  entertaining  stoHes  about  Monkeys^ 
Jamaica,  Ca?tip  Life,  Bogs,  Boys,  &^c.  *^T/itre  is  not  a  tale  in 
he  book  which  can  fail  to  please  children  as  well  as  their  elders." 
—Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

A  CHRISTMAS  CAKE  IN  FOUR  QUARTERS.     With  Illus- 
ra  Jons  by  Jellicoe.     Second  Edition.     Extra  fcap.     8vo.  cloth 
gilt.    /\s.  6d. 

In  this  little  volume.  Lady  Barker,  7uhose  reputation  as  a  delightful 
story-teller  is  established,  narrates  four  pleasant  stories  shaiving 
ho:u  the  ^^  Great  Birth-day"  is  kept  in  the  ^^Lhur  Quarters"  of 
the  '^lobe, — in  England,  Jamaica,  India,  and  Ntiu  Zealand.  The 
volume  is  illustrated  by  a  number  of  icell-executed  cuts.  "Contains 
just  the  stories  that  cluldren  should  be  told.  '^Christmas  Cake^  is 
a  delightful  Christmas  book."— Glov^k. 

RIBBON    STORIES.       With    Illustrations  by  C.    O.    Murray. 
Second  Edition.      Extra  fcnp.  Svo.  cloih  gilt.     4.r.  6d. 

"  We  cannot  loo  highly  co/iuneiid.  It  is  exceedingly  ha/py  and  original 
ill  thephvi,  and  the  gr(ii-<f It!  fancies  of  its  pages,  merry  and  paiheiie 
turns,  'u'il!  be  found  the  best  reading  ly  girls  oj'  all  ages,  and  by 
boys  too." — Times. 

SYBIL'S  BOOK.     Illustrated  by  S.  E.  Waller.     Second  Edition. 
Gloljc  Svo.  gilt.     4.r.  6,;'. 

**  Another  of  Lady  Barker  s  delightful  stories,  and  one  of  the  most 
thoroughly  original  books  for  girls  that  has  been  loi'itun  for  many 
years,  Gro^vn-up  readers  vnll  like  it  quite  as  much  as  young  people, 
and  loill  nen  better  understand  the  rarity  of  such  simple,  Jtatural, 
and  unnjfcted  ■:or//ing  ....  That  no  one  can  read  the  story 
loitkont  interest  is  not  its  highest  praise,  for  no  one  ought  to  be  able 
to  lay  it  dino/i  without  being  the  licttergirl  or  boy,  or  man  or  woman, 
tor  tt .  'cading  of  it.  J.ady  Barker  has  iw.'cr  turned  her  fertile 
and  fa.^einating  fen  to  belter  account,  and  for  the  sake  of  all  readers 
we  wish  '  Sybils  Book  '  a  wide  success." — Times, 


Bell.— ROMANCES     AND     MINOR     POEMS. 
Glasseori)  Bell.     Fcap.  Svo.    6s. 

"Full  of  life  and  genius." — CouRT  CIRCULAR. 
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Besant.— STUDIES  in  early  French  poetry.    By 

Walter  Bisant,  M.A.    Crown  8vo.    %s.  6il. 

The  present  work  aims  to  afford  xnfonnatton  and  direction  touchinf^ 
the  early  efforts  of  France  in  poetical  Utctnture.  "  In  one  viode- 
rately  sized  volume  he  has  contrived  to  introduce  us  to  the  very 
best,  if  not  to  all  of  the  early  French  pods.'" — ATHENitUM. 

Betsy    Lee  :   a  FO'C'S'LE  yarn.      Extra  fcap.  8vo.     3J.  U. 

"  There  is  great  vigour  and  much  fathos  in  this  poem." — Morning 
Post. 

"  We  can  at  least  say  that  it  is  the  work  of  a  true  poety — Athe- 
naeum. 

Black    (W.)— Works  by  W.  Black,  Author  of  "A  Daughter  or 
Ileth," 

THE  STRAXGE  adventures  OF  A  PHAETON. 
Illustrated  ijy  S.  E.  Waller.  Seventli  and  Cheaper  Edition. 
Svo.     iOj.  (id. 

"  The  book  is  a  really  chaniiinc;  description  of  a  thousand  Fnglish 
landscapes  and  of  the  emeri:;encies  and  the  fun  and  the  delii^ht  of  a 
picnic  ]ourmy  through  ihciu  by  a  party  liitcy  mined  to  enjoy  them- 
Schcs,  and  as  «vv7  matched  as  the  pair  of  horses  ivliieh  dretv  the 
phaeton  they  sat  in.  The  real  charm  and  purpose  of  the  boo/;  is 
its  open-air  life  among  hills  and  dales.'" — Times.  "  The  great 
charm  of  Mr.  Black'' s  book  is  that  there  is  nothi'i^  haeknexed 
about  it,  nothing  az'erdrawn, — all  is  bright  and  lifelike.  All  it 
told  naturally,  pleasantly,  and  -witJi  so  infectious  a  sense  of  enjoy- 
ment, that  the  reader  longs  to  Iiaie  been  ~,cith  him  in  real  earnest, 
not  merely  accompanying  him  in  fancy  by  the  winter  jireside. 
Should  Castor  and  Pollux  take  him  on  any  J'uture  journey;  he  will 
not  lack  eager  inquiries  for  another  of  his  deligh/jul  travel  stories  ; 
none  the  less  deli^htj'id  that  they  tell  of  J'amiliar  scenes,  familiar 
English  faces,  homely  customs,  and  hof/iely  pleasures. " — MuRMNG 
Post. 
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A  PRINCESS  OF  THULE.     Three  vols.     Fifth  Edition.    Crown 
Svo.     3 1  J.  6d. 

"  A  beautiful  and  nearly  perfect  story." SVHCTKIOK 
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Brooke.— THE  fool  of  quality;  or,  the  history 

OF  IIENllV,  EARL  OF  MORELAND.  By  Hknry  Brooke. 
Newly  revised,  with  a  Biographical  Preface  by  the  Rev.  CHARLES 
KiNGSLEV,  M.A.,  Rector  of  Eversley.     Crown  8vo.     6j. 

Tkf  Preface  to  the  book  tells  all  that  is  kncnvn  of  this  remarkable  man 
of  last  century,  and  of  Ids  varied  works.  Over  *' The  Fool  of 
Quality  "  he  sfcnt  several  years,  and  in  it  we  have  the  whole  man  ; 
the  education  of  an  ideal  nobleman  has  given  him  room  for  all  his 
speculations  on  theology,  political  economy,  the  relation  of  sex  and 
faintly,  and  the  training,  moral  and  physical,  of  a  country  gentle- 
man.      The  pathos  is  healthy  and  simple. 


Broome.— THE  STRANGER  OF  SERIPHOS.      A  Dramatic 
Poem.    By  Frederick  Napier  Broome.    Fcap.  8vo.    5j. 

Founded  on  the  Greek  legend  of  i)anae'  and  Perseus,  "  Grace  and 
beauty  of  expression  are  Air.  Lroome's  characteristics;  and  these 
qualities  are  displayed  in  tnany  passages." — Athen^UM.  "  The 
story  is  rendered luith  consummate  beauty." — LITERARY  CHURCH- 
MAN. 


Cabinet  Pictures.—Oblong  folio,  price  42J. 

This  is  a  handsome  portfolio  containing  faithfully  executed  and 
beautifully  coloured  reproductions  of  five  well-kno'^vn  pictures : — 
"  Childe  HarolVs  Pilgrimage"  and  "  The  Fighting  Temh-aire," 
by  y.  M.  W.  Turner ;  "  Crossitig  the  Briiige,"  by  Sir  W.  A. 
Callcott;  "  The  Cornfield,"  by  John  Constable;  and  ''  A  Land- 
scape,"  by  Birket  Foster.  The  Daily  News  says  of  them, 
**  They  are  very  beautifully  executed,  and  might  be  framed  and 
hung  up  on  the  wall,  as  creditable  substitutes  for  the  originals." 


CABINET  PICTURES.     A  Second  Series. 

Containing  :—*'  The  Baths  of  Caligula"  and  "  The  Golden  Bough," 
by  y.  IV.  M.  Turner;  "  The  Little  Brigand,"  by  T.  Uwins ; 
"  The  Lake  of  Lucerne,"  by  Percival  Skelton  ;  "  Evening  Rest," 
by  E.  M.  IVimperis.     Oblong  folio.     42J. 


A  GERMAN  TRANSLATION  OF  THE  SAME.     Willi  Ti.n- 
NIKl's  Illustrations.     Crown  Svo.  gilt.     6s. 


A  FRENCH  TRANSLATION  OF  THE  SAME. 
NIEl's  Illustrations.     Crown  Svo.  gilt.     6s. 


With  Tkn- 


AN  ITALIAN  TRANSLATION  OF  THE  SAME.     By  T.  V. 
ROSSETTK.     With  Tenniel's  Illustrations.     Crown  Svo.     6.r. 

*^ Beyond  question  stiprerne  among  viodcrn  books  for  children.'^ — 
Spectator.  "  One  of  the  choicest  and  most  charming  books 
ever  composed  for  a  child's  reading." — Pali.  Mall  Gazkiit.. 
**  A  very  pretty  and  highly  original  book,  sure  to  delight  the  little 
world  of  ivo>idering  minds,  and  which  may  well  please  those  who 
have  unfortunately  passed  the  years  ofzaondering." — Times. 
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Carroll.— Works  by  "  Lewls  Cakroli,  :  "— 

ALICE'S  ADVENTURES  IN  WONDERLAND, 
two   Illustrations   by  Tknnikl.      40th   Thousand, 
cloth.     6^. 


V.'iih  Forty- 
Crown    Svu. 
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THROUGH  THE  LOOKING-GLASS,  AND  WHAT  ALICE 
FOUND  THERE.  With  Fifty  Illustratiuiis  by  Ti:nmel.  Cr;)\vn 
Svo.  gilt.     6s.     32n(l  Thousand. 

In  the  present  volume  is  described,  with  inimitably  cirver  and 
laughter- moving  nonsense,  the  further  Adventures  of  the  fury- 
favoured  Alice,  in  the  grotesque  icorld  7vhieh  she  found  to  e.vist  on 
the  other  side  of  her  mother  s  draioiui^-room  looking-glass,  through 
which  she  managed  to  make  her  way.  The  work  is  pnfus-Jy 
embellished  7vith  illustrations  by  'Jenniel,  exhibiting  as  gre.it  an 
amount  of  humour  as  those  to  which  '■^Alice's  Advcin:n\s  in 
Wonderland'"  owed  so  much  of  its  popularity. 


i 


Children's  (The)  Garland,  from  the  rest  pokts. 

Selected  and  arranged  by  ^Coventry  Pa'JMOre.     New  Edition. 
With  Illustrations  by  J.  Lawson.  '-'  Crown  Svo.    Cloth  cMr.i.    6s. 
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Christmas  Carol  (A).  Printed  in  Colours  from  Original 
Designs  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Trevor  Crisi'IN,  with  Illuminated 
Borders  from  MSS.  of  the  14th  and  15th  Centuries.  Imp.  4to.  cloth 
inlaid,  gilt  edges,  £1  3^'.     Also  a  Cheaper  Edition,  2IJ. 

"^  most  exquisitely  c^ot  up  volume.  Legend,  carol,  and  text  art 
preciously  enshrined  in  its  emblazoned  pages,  and  the  illuminated 
borders  are  far  and  away  the  best  example  of  their  art  ive  have  seen 
this  Christmas.  The pnctures  and  borders  are  harmonious  in  their 
colouring,  the  dyes  are  brilliant  ivithotit  being  ra7v,  and  the  volume 
is  a  trophy  of  colour-printing.  The  binding  by  Burn  is  in  the  very 
best  taste.'^ — TiMKS. 


Church  (A.  J.)— IIOR/E  TENNYSONIAN/E,  Sive  Eclogx 
e  Tennysono  Latine  redditoe.  Cura  A.  J.  CnuRCir,  A.M. 
Extra  fcap,  8vo.     6^. 

Latin  versions  of  Selections  from  Tennyson.  Amonq  the  authors 
are  the  Editor,  the  late  Professor  Conington,  Professor  Seeley, 
IDr.  Ilessey,  Air.  Kebbcl,  and  other  gentlemen.  ^'OfiMr.  Church'' s 
ode  7ve  may  speak  in  almost  unqualified  praise,  and  the  same  may 
be  said  of  the  contributions  generally."  —I'ALh  Mall  Gazette. 

Clough  (Arthur  Hugh).— the  roEMS  AND  TROSE 
REMAINS  OF  ARTHUR  HUGH  CLOUGH.  With  a 
Selection  from  his  I^etters  and  a  Memoir.  Edited  by  his  Wife. 
With  Portrait.      Two  Vols.     Crovvn  Svo.     2l.r. 

The  late  Professor  Clough  is  well  hnoivn  as  a  graceful,  tender 
poet,  and  as  the  scholarly  translator  oj  Plutarch.  The  letters 
possess  high  interest,  not  biographical  only,  but  literary — discuss- 
ing, as  they  do,  tJit  most  important  questions  of  the  time,  always 
in  a  genial  spirit.  The  ^'  Remains'^  include  papers  on  "Retrencfi- 
ment  at  Oxford;"  on  Professor  F.  W.  jVcivmaii's  booh,  '*  The 
Soul;"  on  IVordszvorth  ;  on  the  Formation  of  Classical  linglish  ; 
on  some  Modern  Poems  [Matthno  Arnold  and  the  late  Alexander 
Smith),  &^c.  i^c.  "  Tahen  as  a  whole,"  the  Spectator  says, 
"  these  volumes  cannot  fail  to  be  a  lasting  monument  of  one  of  the 
most  anginal  men  of  our  age. "  "  Full  of  charming  letters  from 
Rome,"  says  the  Morning  Star,  "from  Greece,  from  America, 
from  Oxford,  and  from  Rugby." 
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Clough — continued. 

THE  POEMS  OF  ARTHUR  HUGH  CLOUGII,  sometime  Fellow 
of  Oriel  Collejjc,  Oxford.     Fourtla  Edition.     Fcap.  8vo.     6s. 

"  From  the  higher  mind  of  cultivated,  all-questionim^,  hut  still  cons fr- 
vative  England,  in  this  our  puzzled  generation,  ive  do  not  know 
oj  any  utterance  in   literature  so  characteristic  as  the  poems  of 
Arthur  Hugh  Clough." — Eraser's  Magazine. 

CluneS. — THE    story    of    FAULINE:    an   Autobiography. 
By  G.  C.  Clunes.     Crown  Svo.     6j. 

"Both  for  vivid  delineation  of  character  and  fluent  lucidity  oJ  style, 
*  The  Story  of  Pauline^  is  in  the  first  rani:  of  modern  fiction.^' — 
Globe.      "Told  with  delightful  -L'ivacity,  thorough  appreciation  of 
life,   and  a   complete  knvioledgc  of  character.''' — Manchester 
Examiner. 


I 
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Collects  of  the  Church  of  England.     With  a  beautifully 

Coloured  Floral  Design  to  each  Collect,  and  Illuminated  Cover. 
Crown  Svo.     \2s.     Also  kept  in  various  styles  of  morocco. 

"  This  is  beyond  question,^'  the  AuT  JoiJRNAI,  says,  ^^  the  most 
beautiful  book  of  the  season.^'  "  Carefully,  indeed  lovingly  drmvn 
and  daintily  coloured,"  says  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  l^te 
Guardian  thinks  it  "a  successful  aHeiuptto  associate  in  a  natural 
and  unforced  manner  the  floivers  of  our  fields  and  gardens  ivith  the 
course  of  the  Christian  year" 


Cox.— RECOLLECTIONS  OF  OXFORD.  By  G.  V.  Cox,  M.A., 
late  Esquire  Bedel  and  Coroner  in  tlic  University  of  Oxford. 
Second  and  cheaper  lulition.     Crown  Svo.     6x. 

Mr.  Cox's  Recollections  date  from  the  end  of  last  century  to  quite 
recent  times.  They  are  full  of  old  stories  and  traditions,  epigrams 
and  personal  traits  of  the  distinguished  men  who  have  been  at 
Oxford  during  that  period.  The  Times  says  that  it  "will 
pleasantly  recall  in  many  a  country  parsonage  the  memory  of 
youihjttl  days,^\ 
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Culmshire    Folk. 

3U-.  6i/. 


■Ijy   I(:N(.)TUS.      Tlirce  vols.     Crown  Svo. 


*'  Its  sparJding pleasantness^  its  drpluvy,  its  shrrwJuess,  thecharming 
little  bits  of  character  lo/iich  frequently  come  in,  its  easy  liveliness, 
and  a  certain  cJiatiimss  wliicli,  ii'hile  it  is  vever  vulvar,  brings  the 
writer  very  near,  ana  makes  one  feci  as  if  the  story  t/wv  being  told 
in  lazy  confidence  in  an  /lour  of  idleness  iy  a  man  who,  while 
thoroughly  good-natured,  is  strongly  humorous,  and  has  an  evev' 
present  perception  of  the  absurdities  of  people  and  things." — SPEC- 
TATOR. 


Dante. — dantt:'s 

W.  M,   ROSSKTJl, 


DV,    'J'lIE    HEI.L.     Translated   by 

'.).  cloth,      cj'. 


77/^  liif!  oj  this  translation  of  Dante  may  be  sntnmed  up  in  one 
7uotd—Litiralitx.  j'o  ^ollo'a  '''■viie  sentc::ce  for  sentence,  line 
for  lim,  word  for  luor^  —ncit'iter  more  nor  less,  has  been  my 
strenuoui  endeavour. " — Author's  PRKrACE. 


(  I 


Days  of  Old  ;  STORIKS  FROM  OLD  ENGLISH  HISTORY. 
Ry  llio  Author  of  "  RiUli  and  her  Friends."  New  Edition. 
iSmo.  clotli,  extra.     2..-.  6d. 

2'he  CoJiteiits  of  this  in  forest  lug  and  in:fruc,'i:Y  xvlume  are,  "  Cara- 
doc  and  J)rva,"  a  story  of  British  life  in  the  first  century ; 
"  IVolfgan  and  the  Karl ;  or,  J'ower,"  a  story  of  Saxon  Eng- 
land:  and  '■'■Roland,'''  a  story  of  the  Crusaders.  *^  Eull  of  truth- 
ful ar.d  charming  Idstoric piclures,  is  cver)'-ivJiere  vital  with  moral 
and  religious  principles,  and  is  written  "toith  a  brightness  of  de- 
scription, and  with  a  dramatic  force  in  the  representation  of 
character,  that  have  made,  and  will  akoays  make,  it  one  oJ  the 
greatest  favourites  with  reading  boys." — NoxcoNroRMIST. 


Deane.  — -:,IARJ01;Y.      Rv     Mh.i.y    Dkank.      Tldrd    Edition. 
With  Fronli-spiecc  and  Vignctle.     Crown  Svo.     4.'-.  Gd. 

T'/i^ Times  ofSeptembei-  nth  says  it  is  "A  very  touching sior)',  full 
of  promise  for  tlu  after  career  of  the  authoress.     It  is  so  tenderly 
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drawn,  and  so  full  of  life  and  <^race,  that  any  atlfmft  to  analyse 
or  describe  it  falls  sadly  short  of  the  ori<^inal.  IVe  -will  'enture 
ie  say  that  fav  readers  of  any  natural  feeling  or  sensibility  will 
take  up  'Marjory^  without  reading  it  through  at  a  sitting, 
and  ive  hope  we  shall  see  more  stories  by  the  same  hand."  The 
MoRNiNO  Post  calls  it  "A  deliciously  fresh  and  charming  little 
love  story. " 


1 1 


De   Vere.— THE  infant  bridal,  and  other   Poems. 
AuKREY  De  Vere.    Fcap.  8vo.     7j.  dd. 


By 


<  I 


**  Mr.  De  Vere  has  taken  his  place  among  the  poets  of  the  day. 
Pure  and  tender  feeling,  and  that  polished  restraint  of  style  which 
is  called  classical,  are  the  charms  of  the  volume.''^ — Si'ECTA'IOP 


Doyle  (Sir  F.  H.)— lectures  ON  poetry,  delivered 
before  the  University  of  Oxford  in  i86S.  V,y  Sir  Eranxis 
Hastings  Doyle,  Professor  of  Poetry  in  the  University  of 
Oxford.     Crown  8vo.     3^.  6d.  • 

Three  Lectures  :— (i)  Inaugural,  in  which  the  nature  of 
Poetry  is  discussed ;  (2)  Provincial  Poetry;  (3)  Dr.  Ncwmati's 
*■'■  Drear, t  of  Gerontius."  "Pull  of  thoughtjttl  discrimination 
and  fine  insight:  the  lecture  on  ''Provincial  Poetry^  seems  to 
us  singularly  true,  ehv/uent,  and  instruct iz>e." — Si'icCTATOR. 
'^  All  these  dissertations  are  marked  by  a  scholarly  spirit,  delicate 
taste,  and  the  discriminating  powers  of  a  trained  judgmcni.^^ — 
Daily  News, 


Estelle    Russell. — By   the  Author   of    "The    Private   Life    of 
Galileo."     New  Edition.     Crov, nSvo.     6s. 

pull  of  bright  pictures  of  French  life.  The  English  family,  whose 
fortunes  form  the  main  drift  of  the  story,  reside  mostly  in  Prance,  but 
there  are  also  many  English  characters  and  scenes  of  ^reat  interest. 
It  is  certainly  the  work  op'  a  fresh,  vigorous,  and  most  interesting 
writer,  with  a  dash  of  sarcastic  humour  which  is  refreshing  and 
not  too  bitter.  "  We  can  send  our  readers  to  it  with  confidence.''^ 
— Spectator. 
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Evans.  — BROTHER      FABIAN^S     MANUSCRIPT,      AND 
OTHER  POEMS.    By  Sebastian  Evans.   Fcap.  Svo.  cloth.  6/. 

"  In  this  volume  u<e  have  full  a::ur2nce  that  he  has  '  the  vision  and 
the  faculty  divine.''  .  .  .  CUi-er  and  full  of  kindly  humour ^^ — 
Globe. 


Evans.— THE  curse  of  immortality. 

IilVANS.     Crown  Svo.     6/. 


By  A.  Eubule 


"  Never,  probably,  has  the  legend  of  the  Wandeiing  ftno  been  more 
ably  and  poetically  handful.  The  author  writes  as  a  true  poet,  and 
7uith  the  skill  if  a  true  artist.  The  plot  of  this  remarkable  drama 
is  not  only  -well  contrived,  Ini!  v:orkid  cut  with  a  degree  of  simplicity 
and  truthful  vigour  altogether  unusual  in  tnodern  poetry.  In  fact, 
since  the  date  of  Byron^s  '  Cain,^  ti'e  can  scarcely  recall  any  verse 
at  once  so  terse,  so  powerful,  and  so  masterly.'''' — STANDARD. 

Fairy  Book. — The  Best  Popalar  Fairy  Stories.  Selected  and 
Rendered  anew  by  the  Author  of  "John  Halifax,  Gentleman." 
With  Coloured  Illustrations  and  Ornamental  Borders  by  J.  E. 
Ror.KRs,  Author  of  "  Riditu^a  Redivi  :■."  Crown  Svo.  cloth, 
extra  gilt.     ds.     (Golden  Treas-jry  Edition.      iSmo.     4^.6^/.) 

' '  A  delightful  selection,  in  a  delightful  external form.^'' — SPECTATOR. 
Here  arc  reproduced  in  a  mzL'  and  charming  dress  many  old 
favourites,  as  '■^  IIop-o'  -my-Thumb^''  '■•Cinderella,''^  ^^  Beauty  and 
the  Beast:'  "  Jack  the  Giani-killer;'  "  Tom  Thumb:'  "  Rumpel- 
stilzchen,"  ''Jack  and  the  Bean-stalk,"  "Bed  Riding- Hood," 
'*  The  Six  Swans,"  end  c  great  many  others. — ''A  book  which 
will  prove  delightful  to  children  all  the  year  round." — Pall  Mall 
Gazette. 

Fletcher — THOUGHTS  from  a  GIRL'S  life.  By  Lucy 
Fletcher.     Second  Edition-     Fcap.  Svo.    4^.  (>d. 

*' Sweet  and  earnest  zrrses,  especially  addressed  to  girls,  by  one  who 
can  sympathisewith  them,  and -xh? has endeavcnired to g'lve articulate 
utterance  to  the  vague  aspirati^ns  after  a  better  life  of  pious  endeavours 
'which  accompany  the  unj'ilding  ccmsciousness  of  the  inner  lije  in 
girlhood.  The  poems  are  all  gracejul ;  they  are  marked  throughout 
by  an  accent  of  reality ;  tlu  thimghts  and  emotions  are  genuine." — 

AXHENiEUM. 
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Garnett.— IDYLLS  and  epigrams,    chiefly  irom  the  Greek 
Anthology.    By  Richard  Garnett.    Fcap.  8vo.     2s.  6d, 

"A  charming  little  book.  For  English  rmdcrSy  Mr.  Garnett^ s 
translations  7vill  open  a  luiu  world  of  thought^ — WESTMINSTER 
Review. 


In 


Gilmore.— STORM  warriors  ;  OR,  LIFE-BOAT  WORK 
ON  THE  GOODWIN  SANDS.  By  the  Rev.  John  Gilmore, 
M.A.,  Rector  of  Holy  Trinity,  Ramsgate,  Author  of  "The 
Ranisgate  Life-Boat,"  in  Macmilhin''s  Magazine,     Crown  8vo.    6j. 

"  The  stories f  which  are  said  to  be  literally  exact,  are  mure  thrilling 
than  anythi)ii^  in  fuii.'H,  Mr.  Gilmore  has  done  a  good  work  as 
7uell  as  luritten  a  good  book.'''' — Daily  News. 

Gladstone.— JU VENT  US  MUNDL  The  Gods  and  Men  of  the 
Heroic  Age.  By  the  Right  Hon.  W.  E.  Gladstone,  M.  P. 
Crown  8vo.  cloth  extra.     With  Map.     xoj.  dd.     Second  Edition. 

This  ne-iO  work  of  Mr.  Gladstone  deals  especially  7vith  the  history 
element  in  Homer,  expoundin-^  that  element  and  furnishing  by  its 
aid  a  full  account  of  the  Jlomeric  men  and  the  Homeric  religion. 
It  starts,  after  the  introductory  chapter,  with  a  discussion  of  the 
sn'cral  races  then  existing  in  Hellas,  including  the  influence  of  the 
rhivnicians  and  Egyptians.  It  contains  chapters  ' '  On  the  Olympian 
System,  7oith  its  Stfcral  Deities ;"  "  On  the  Ethics  and  the  Polity  of 
the  Heroic  Age  ;"  ''On  the  Geo'^raphy  oj  Homer; "  ' '  On  the  Cha- 
racters of  the  Poems  ;  "  presenting,  in  fine,  a  vitiv  of  primitive  life  and 
primitive  society  as  found  in  the  poems  of  Homer.  To  this  Neiv 
Edition  various  additions  have  been  made.  "  7'o  read  these  brilliant 
■  details,"  says  the  Athen/EUM,  "/j  like  standing  on  the  Olympian 
threshold  and  gazing  at  the  ineffable  brightness  within. "  According 
/t7 //^t' Westminster  Review,  ''it  would  be  difficult  to  point  out 
a  book  that  contains  so  much  fulness  of  kno^vledge  along  with  so 
much  freshness  of  perception  and  clearness  of  presentation." 


Guesses  at  Truth. — By    T\V(i    Brothers.      With    Vignette 
Title  and  Frontispiece.    New  Pxlition,  with  Memoir.     Fcap,  8vo. 
6s.    Also  see  Golden  Treasury  Series. 
These  "  Guesses  at  Truth  "  are  not  intended  to  tell  the  reader  what 
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to  think.  They  are  rather  meant  to  save  the  purpose  of  a  i/uarry 
tn  7vhichf  if  one  is  buildiiiir  up  his  opi)iions  for  hi/nsclf,  ami  only 
ifi'iits  to  lie  pro-riJeJ  ',vith  materials,  he  may  meet  itiith  matiy 
thinjs  to  suit  htm. 


Hamerton.— A  painter's  CAMP.  Second  Edition,  revised. 
Extra  fcap.  8vo.     6s. 

Book  T,  Jfn  England;  Book  II.  ///  Scotland;  Book  III.  In  France, 

^*  These  pages,  -written  with  infinite  spirit  and  humour,  bring  into 
close  rooms,  back  upon  tired  heads,  the  breezy  airs  of  Lancashire 
tnoors  and  Highland  lochs,  ~ivith  a  freshness  which  no  recent 
n<KCiist  has  succeeded  in  preservim;.'" — Nonconformist.  "  Ifis 
pays  sparkle  with  many  turns  of  expression,  not  a  piv  well-told 
amedotes,  and  inair,'  observations  xvhieh  are  the  fruit  of  attentive 
stuay  and  -vise  reflect  on  on  the  complicated  phenomena  of 
human  life,  as  will  as  of  unconscious  nature.^' — WESTMINSTER 
Kkview. 

Heaton.— HAPPY  spring  time.  illustrated  by  Oscar 
ri.r;i'scH.  With  Rhymes  for  Mothers  and  Cliildren.  By  Mrs. 
Charles  IIeatox.     Crown  8vo.  cloth  extra,  gilt  edges,     y.  6d. 

"  'Jhe pictures  in  this  book  are  capital.^' — A'lliEN.'EUM. 

Hervey.— DUKE  ERNEST,  a  Tragedy;  and  other  Poems. 
Fcap.  8vo.     6s. 

^^  Conceived  in  pure  taste  and  true  historic  feeling,  and  presented  wttfi 
much  dramatic  force,  ....  TJioroughly  original." — British 
Quarterly. 


HigginSOn. — MALBONE:    An  Oldport  Romance.     By  T.  W. 
JIic.GiNsoN.     Fcap.  8vo.     2J.  bd. 

lite    Daily    News    says:    '■'■  M'ho    likes  a  quiet  story,  full  of 
mature  thought,  of  clear,  humorous  surprises,  of  artistic  studious 
design  ?  '  Malbone '  is  a  rare  work,  possessing  tlicse  characteristics^ 
and  replete,  too,  with  honest  literary  effort." 


\  w. 
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Hillside  Rhymes.— j'xtra  fcAi-.  bvo.    5.f. 

Home.— P.LANCIIK     LISr,K,    mu'    .n!,er    I'ocms. 
Home.     Fcap.  8vo.    4^-.  6(/. 


By   CixiL 


Hood  (Tom).  — riiK   i'I-kasaxt  talk  of  ri'ss  and 

ROBIN  AND  TIIKIK  FRIKNDS,  KFrTV  AND  BOB. 
Told  in  Pictures  by  L.  Fuoi.icil,  and  in  Rliynics  by  xoM  lIooD, 
Crown  Svn.  gilt.     3^.  Cv/. 

'JVn's  is  a  plcasnut  little  talc  of  vee  Bob  and  his  Sister,  and  t/wir 
attt'/itpts  to  rescue  poor  Robin  from  tJic  crud  clavs  of  I'lissy,  It 
7i>ill  be  iitti'lliiiibh'  and  iuterostiuj  to  the  vieanest  eapaei'y,  and  is 
illustrated  by  tliirtcLii  giapJiie  euls  dra-wn  by  I'r'olicli,  "  The 
volume  is  prettily  io!  up,  and  is  suretobe  aftvouritein  theuursn-y" 
— Scotsman.  ''''  llerr  FroHeh  has  outdone  himself  in  his  pictures 
of  this  dramatic  chase." — MoRMNG  Post. 


Keary  (A.) — Works  l^y  Miss  A.  Keary  :— 
JANET'S  HOME.     New  Edition.     GIoIjc  Svo.     2s.  6d. 

^^  Nez'er  did  a  more  charming;  family  appear  upon  the  canvas  ;  and 
most  skilfully  and  flicitcusly  have  their  characters  been  portrayed. 
Each  individual  of  the  fireside  is  a  finished  portrait,  distinct  and 
lifelike.  .  .  .  The  future  before  her  as  a  novelist  is  that  of  becoming 
the  Miss  A  ustin  of  her  generation. "— S  u  N . 

CLEMENCY  FRANKLYN.     New  Edition.     Globe  8vo.     zs.  ed. 

^^  Full  of  wisdom  and  goodness,  simple,  truthful,  a)id  artistic,  .  .  It 
is  capital  as  a  story;  better  still  in  its  pure  tone  and  ivholcsome 
influence.'" — Globe. 

OLDBURY.     Three  vols.    Crown  8vo.     31^.60'. 

**  This  is  a  very  potoerfully  writ  ten  story. '^ — GLonK.  "This  is  a 
really  excellent  novel."— lULVSlKATKU  London  Nkws.  ''The 
sketches  of  society  in  Oldbury  are  excellent.  7he pictures  of  child 
life  are  full  of  truth,^'—\YEST}>n^stER.K}iviE\v. 
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Keary  (A.  and  E.)— Works  by  A.  and  E.  Keary:- 

TIIE  LITTLE  WANDERLIN,  and  otlicr  Fairy  Talcs.  iSmo. 
25,  dd. 

**  The  tales  arc  fii nciful  and  ivdl  ivrittfUy  and  they  are  sure  to  win 
favour  amongst  little  readers, " — AtheN/ICUM . 

THE  HEROES  OF  ASGARI).  Talcs  from  Scandinavian 
Mythology,  New  and  Revised  Edition,  Illustrated  by  Huakd. 
Extra  fcap.  Svo.     ^s.  6d, 

"  Told  in  a  light  and  anntsing  style,   7uhii/i,  in   its  drollery  and 
quaintness,  reminds  us  of  our  old  farotirite  Grimm." — TiMKS. 


'•   ' ,' 


Kingsley. — Works    by    the    Rev.    Charles   Kingsley,   M.A., 
Rector  of  Evcrsley,  and  Canon  of  Westminster  :  — 

Canon  Kingsley^ s  novels,  most  -rill  admit,  Jiave  not  only  com- 
viandcd  for  themselves  a  j'oreinost  phuc  in  litenUnrr,  as  artistic 
productions  of  a  high  e/<iss,  Int  have  e.xerrised  upon  th-:  age  an 
incalculalile  infuencc  in  the  dinvfion  of  the  hi;fiist  Christian 
manliness.  Mr.  A'ingsley  has  done  more  perhaps  than  almost  any 
other  writer  of  fiction  to  fashion  the  generation  i)tto  'whose  haiuls  the 
destinies  of  the  -world  are  //iTf  Icing  committed.  Jjis  'oorhs  will 
therefore  be  read  hv  all  who  wish  to  have  their  hearts  cheered  and 
their  souls  stirred  to  noble  endeavour ;  they  nuist  be  read  by  all 
who  wish  to  kmno  the  infuences  which  moulded  the  men  of  this 
century. 

"WESTWARD    HO!"    or,   The    Voyages   and    Adventures    of 
Sir  Amyas  Leigh.     Ninth  Edition.      Crown  Svo.     ()s. 

No  other  work  conz-eys  a  more  vivid  idea  of  tlie  surging^  adventurous, 
nobly  int/uisitir'c  spirit  of  the  generations  which  immediately  fol- 
JiKi'Ct!  the  Reformation  in  J'.ngland.  7'he  daring  deeds  of  the 
J'dizabethan  heroes  are  told  witli  a  freshness,  an  enthu.^iasm,  and  a 
truthfulness  thai  can  belong  only  to  one  vo/io  wisJies  he  had  been 
their  leader.  His  descripticrts  of  the  luxuriant  scenirry  of  the  thtn 
urw-found  IFesttrn  land  are  acknowledged  to  be  unmatched. 
Phraser's  Magazine  calls  it  ^'almost  the  best  historical  noi'el of 
the  day." 
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Kingsley  (C.)— "';;////«,v/. 

TWO  YEARS  AC.C).     Mfth  Edition.     Crown  Svo.     Cr. 

"Mr,  Kitv^shy  /i,ts  // ovi(li\i iis <.v7  <iio>i\^  -ci,'/i  such  f'luxsant  liivtrstctit 

— siuk  rich  iiit.l  hrv'ht'.y  iiiitcU  s^iiinpics  of  thitttial  history,  such 

>::gtsth.'e  remarks  on  viaidiuJ,  society,  ii>tt/  all  sorts  of  to/'ics, 

that  amidst  the  f>ltasureof  the  ivay,  the  circuit  to  be  made  will  be  by 

most  forgotten.^'' —(^\2 KV^MK^, 

HYPATIA  ;  or,  New  Fucs  with  an  Old  Face.     Seventh  Edition. 
Crown  Svo.     ds. 

The  work  is  from  bej^inniut^  to  end  a  scrip's  of  fascinating  pictures 
of  strange  phases  of  that  strange  primitive  society  ;  and  no  finer 
portrait  has  yet  l-een  gi-en  oj  the  tr'h!e-ininded  lady  who  was 
faithful  to  martyrdom  in  her  attachment  to  the  classical  treeds. 
No  'ivork  affords  a  clearer  notion  of  the  many  interesting  problems 
vohieh  agitated  the  ><:inds  of  men  in  those  days,  and  which,  in 
zarious  phases,  are  again  coming  up  for  discussion  at  the  present 
time. 

II       EWARn    THE    WAKE— LAST    OF    THE    ENGLISH. 

'lul  Edition.      Crown  Svo.     6.f. 

jir.  A'ingsley  here  tells  the  sto/y  of  the  final  conflict  oj  the  two 
races,  Saxons  and  iVonnans,  as  if  he  himself  had  borne  a  pa>l  in  it. 
While  as  a  loork  of  fie  lion  "Iferrward^'  cannot  fail  to  delight  all 
readers,  no  better  supplement  to  the  dry  history  of  the  time  could  be 
put  into  the  hands  of  the  young,  containing;  as  it  does  so  vivid  a 
picture  of  the  social  and  political  lij'e  of  the  period, 

YEAST  :  A  Problem.     Sixtli  Edition.     Crown  Svo.     5j. 

Pn  this  production,  the  atdlior  shows,  in  an  interesting  dramatic  form, 
the  state  of  fermentation  in  which  the  minds  of  many  earnest 
men  are  with  regard  to  some  of  the  most  important  religious  and 
social  problems  of  the  day. 

ALTON  LOCKE.  New  Edition.  With  a  New  Preface.  Crown  Svo. 
4;.  6d, 

This  novel,  which  shows  forth  tht  nnls  arising  from  modern  "caste," 
has  done  much  to  remove  the  unnatural  barriers  which  existed 
between  the  various  classes  of  society,  and  to  establish  a  sympathy  to 
some  extent  between  the  higher  and  lower  grades  of  the  social  scale. 
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Kingsley  (C.) — continued. 

Though  Turitleu  -unth  a  purpose,  ii  is  full  oj  character  and  interest, 
the  author  shoivs,  to  quote  the  Si'KCTA'loR,  '■'■  ivhat  it  is  that  con 
stitutes  the  true  Christian,  God-fearing,  maii-Vivir,^  f^cnllcmau." 

THE  WATER  BABIES.  A  Fairy  Tale  for  a  Land  Baby.  New 
Edition,  with  additional  Illustrations  by  Sir  NoKi,  PatoNj  R.S.A., 
and  P.  Skki.ton.     Crown  8vo.  cloth  extra  gil'.     S-f. 

''^  In  fun,  in  humour,  and  in  innocent  ir,ia<^lnation,  as  a  child'' s 
book  tue  do  not  hmno  its  cquniy — LoMioN  ]\.KVIEW.  "i1//'. 
jVingshy  must  have  the  credit  of  re-jeatin;^-  to  us  a  nrw  order  of  life. 
.  .  .  Thei-e  is  in  tlie  ^  Water  Babies^  a)i  abundance  of  ',i'it,  fun, 
good  humour,  geniality,  elan,  go.''' — TlMi-.s. 

THE  HEROES  ;  or,  Greek  Fairy  Talcs  for  my  Children.  Witli 
Coloured  Illustrations.     New  Edition.      iSmo.     4,^.  67. 

"  We  do  not  think  these  heroic  stories  have  arr  been  more  attractirrly 
told.  .  .  There  is  a  deep  tinder-current  of  religious  feeling  traceable 
thr.-'ughout  its  fages  which  is  sure  to  influence  young  readers  foi.ver- 
fully.'' — London  Kkview.  "  One  of  the  children's  books  that 
will  surely  become  a  classic." — NoN'.'ONKORMlST. 


niAETIION  ;  or,   Loose  Thoughts  for  Loose  Thinkers. 
Edition.     Crown  8vo.     2s, 


Third 


"  The  dialogue  of  '  Phaethon  '  has  striking  beauties,  and  its  sugges- 
tions may  meet  /lalficay  many  a  latent  deuht,  and,  like  a  light 
breeze,  lift  from  the  soul  clouds  that  are  gatherii<q  heavily,  and 
threatening  to  settle  douni  in  misty  gloom  on  the  summer  of  many 
a  fair  and  promising  young  life." — SnccTATOK. 

rOEMS ;    incl'idinc;    The    Saint's  Trpgedy,    Andromeda,     Songs, 
Ballads,  etc.     Complete  Collected  Edition,     I^.xtra  fcap.  8vo.     6s. 

Canon  A'ingsleys  poetical  nwhs  ha'.'c  gained  fr  their  author, 
independently  of  his  other  loirks,  a  high  a:id  enduring  place  in 
liieratare,  and  are  much  sought  after,  Tiie  publishers  liave  here 
collected  the  ivhole  of  them  in  a  moderafely-prieed  and  handy 
volume.  The  Spectator  calls  ^^Inuromeda''  *^  the  finest  piece 
of  English  itexamei-r  verse  that  has  ner  been  7vrittcn.  It  is  a 
velume  xuldch  many  readers  zvill  be  glad  to  possess." 
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Kingsle^/  (C.) — coulinued. 

PROSr:  IDYLLS.     NEW  AND  OLD.     Second  Edilion.     Crov.n 
8vo.     5J. 

CoNTLNTS  :— ^^  Charm  of  Birds ;  Chalk;  Stream  Studies;   Th( 
J-'ciis  ;  J/y  IVintt'r-Gardai  ;  Fnvn  Ocean  to  Set!  ;  Xorth  Devon. 

" Alto,:^dher  a  delightful  book It  exhibits  the  author's  beit 

traits,  and  CKriuot  fait  to  infect  the  reader  'tvith  a  lo~.'e  of  natui e 
and  of  cut-di'or  life  aitd  its  enjoymetits.  It  is  li'cll  calculated  to 
brill .^  a  ;e!eain  of  summer  ~^oiii'i  its  pleasant  associations,  into  the 
bleak  -winter-time  ;  -while  a  better  eotupanion  for  a  summer  rambl.' 
could  hardly  be  found." — liuiTISH  QuAiriF.RLY  Kr.viKW. 

Kingsley   (H.)— Works  by  IlENKY  KiNGSLF.Y  :— 
TALKS  OK  OLD  TRAVEI-.     Rc-nanatal.     With  Eight  fiill-paKC 

iThistrai.ions   I'.y   IIuARD.     Fourth   Edition,     ("rov.n   Svo.    clut'i, 

extrn.  gilt.     ^s. 

In  this  vUitne  Mr.  Henry  Kingsley  re-narrates,  at  the  same  time 
prercrz'in^  much  of  the  quaintness  of  the  original,  seine  of  the  mc:t 
fascinating  tales  of  travel  contained  in  the  collections  of  Hakhiyi 
and  others.  The  CONTENTS  <:;r; — Marco  I'oio  ;  The  Shipxvreck 
0/  Pclsart ;  Thie  Wonderful  Adz'cntures  of  Andreza  J'attei ;  7he 
Wanderings  of  a  Capiicltln  ;  Feter  Carder;  T'le  Preservation  if 
the  "  Terra  AVf./ ;"  ^/•itzbergen  :  P' /''rmencniillcs  ^Icelimatizi.- 
ticn  Adventure:  The  Old  Slav  Trade;  Miles  Philips;  T-u 
Sufp'erings  of  Rchcrt  Piverard ;  fohn  Pox  ;  Alvaro  A'untz  ;  'Pt.e 
Foundation  of  an  Umpire.  "H'e  kncio  r.o  belter  book  J  or  these 
loho  7i'unt knozeledge or  seek  to  refiesliit.  Asjor  the^ sensalionai,^ 
most  U'r.'ils  are  tame  compared  veith  these  narratives." — ;\.Tin;- 
NAX'M.  ^^  I'.xact'.y  the  b'-'ok  to  interest  an  I  to  do  good  to  intelligent 
and  high-spirited  boys." — LliKRAKV  ('ir.'KciiMAN. 

THE    LOST    CHILD.     V.'iih    Ei;,>,t    Illustrations    ly   Erolk.k. 
Crown  4t<).  cloth  j^It.     y.  6d. 

'J  his  is  an  interesting  story  o;  a  little  lo",  the  son  of  an  Australian 
shepherd  and  his  i.'ij',  v.'ho  lost  himself  in  ihe  busk,  and  -vho  ■ri\ii, 
after  much  searching,  found  dciu!  jar  tip  a  mountain-dde.  It 
contains  many  illustrations  from  the  -well-hnozvn  pencil  of  Frjlieh. 
"-/  pat'. die  story,  and  told  so  as  to  give  children  an  interest  in 
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Kingsley  (PI.) — ccntinucd. 

Australinn  ways  and  scciury. "-  (1  Lor.i:.      ' '  I  'cry  channingly  and 
very  toiichingly  /(;A/."— Saturday  ]\.kv]i:w. 

OAKSIIOTT  CASTLE.     3  Vols.     Crown  Svo.     31J.  6</. 

"A  (7  one  -vho  takes  up  '  Oakshott  Castle''  'mUI  ivUHnf:;h'  put  it  (hnvn 
until  the  last  page  is  tunnd.  .  .  .  It  may  fairly  i'e  considered  a 
capital  story,  full  of  go,  and  abounding  in  ivord  pictures  of  storms 
and  wvvr/'j."—  Oiisr,RVKi:. 

Knatchbull-Hugessen.— Works  by  E.    II.   Knatchrull- 

IIuGKSSEX,  M.r.  : —  . 

Air.  ICnatchl'ull-//ugessen  has  won  for  Jiimself  a  reputation  as  an 
inimitable  teller  of  fairy-tales.  *^  Ifis  poioers,"  says  ///<•  TiMKS, 
"are  of  a  very  high  order;  light  and  brilliant  narrative  floivs 
from  his  pen,  and  is  fed  by  an  in:'eiition  as^i^raceful  as  it  is  inex- 
haustible." "  Children  reading  his  stories,'"  the  SCOTSMAN  says, 
** or  hearing  them  read,ioill  lui'.'e  their  minds  refreshed  and  in- 
figorated as  much  as  their  bodies  would  be  by  abundance  cf  fresh 
air  and  exercise." 

STORIES  FOR   MY  CHILDREN.     Willi  Illustrations.     Eourth 
Edition.     Extra  fcap.  8vo.     5j-. 

"  The  stories  are  charming,  and  full  of  life  and  fun." — Standard. 
"  TIte  author  has  an  imagination  as  fanciful  as  Grimm  himself, 
while  sovte  of  his  stories  a'-e  superior  to  anything  that  Hans  Chris- 
tian Andersen  has  'vritten." — Nonconformist. 

CRACKERS  FOR  CHRISTMAS.     More  Stories.     Witli  Illustra- 
tions  l)y  Jici.i.icOK  and  EiAVES.     Fourth  Edition.     Crown  8vo. 

"  A  fascinating  little  volume,  which  will  make  him  friends  in  e-icry 
household  in  7vhich  there  are  children. " — Daily  Nkws. 

MOONSHINE:  Fairy  Tales.  With  Illustrations  by  W.  Brunton. 
Sixth  Edition.     Crown  8vo.  cloth  gilt.     '^s. 
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Knatchbull-Hugessen  (E.  H.) — continued. 

Here  rvill  be  found '■^  an  O^pr,  a  Dii.\irf,  a  Wizard,  quantities  of  Elves 
and  Fairies,  and  sczeial  annuals  'c'lo  spaik  like  mortal  men  and 
women. "  TJure  arc  tioeive  stories  and  nine  irresistible  illustrations. 
**  A  zolume  of  fairy  tales,  'written  not  only  for  un^^ro'wn  children, 
but  (or  bi'^i^cr,  and  if  yon  are  nearly  worn  out,  or  sick,  or  sorry, 
you  wdl  find  it  [^ood  read:)!.^:" — GuAlMIlC.  '•'■The  most  ekarmin^ 
volume  of  fairy  tales  w/iic/i  we  have  ez'er  read.  .  .  ,  We  cannot 
quit  this  very  pleasant  book  without  a  word  of  praise  to  its  illus- 
trator. Air,  Brunton  from  first  to  last  has  done  admirably." — 
Times. 

TALES  AT  TEA-TIME.      Fairy  Stories.     With  Seven  Illustra 
tions  by  \V.  Druntox.    Fifth  Jv.lition.    Crown  Svo.  cloth  '^\\l.   5/. 

**  Capitally  illustrated  iy  W.  Brunton.  .  .  .  I)t  frolic  and  fancy  they 
are  quite  equal  to  his  other  books.  The  author  kno^vs  how  to  wnte 
fairy  stories  as  they  should  be  written.  The  whole  book  is  full  tf 
the  most  deli^^htful  drolleries.''' — Times. 

QUEER    FOEK.       FAIRV    STORIES.       IlUistrated   l)y  S.   E. 
Waller.     Fourtli  Edition.     Crown  Svo.     Cloth  ^ilt.     5j-. 


"  Decidedly  the  author  s  happiest  effort, 
books  of  the  year." — IIOL'li. 


One  of  the  best  story 


\\ 


Knatchbull-Hugessen  (Louisa). — the  history  of 

PRINCE  I'ERRYPETS.  A  Fairy  Tale.  By  LuuiSA  Knatcm- 
liULL-IItT.ESSEX.  With  Eij^lit  Illustrations  by  Wki(;anu. 
New  Edition.     Crown  4to.  cloth  gilt.     3.?.  6./. 

"y/  i^rand  and  exciting  fairy  /uA'."— MoRMNG  TosT.   "-•/  delicious 
piece  oj  /'airy  nonsense."— iLLV si &\Ti::u  Lo.NDo.N  News. 

Latham.— SERTUM  SIIAKSPERIANUM,  Subncxis  aliquot 
aliunde  exccr;)tis  lloribus.  Latine  reddidit  ivcv.  11.  l.AiiLVM, 
M.A.     Extra  fcap.  Svo.     5J-. 

Besides  versions  op  Shakespeare,  this  volume  contains,  among  othcj- 
pieces,  Gray's  "  Elegy,"  Campbell" s  "  Hohenlindtn,"  Wolfe's 
"Burial  of  Sir  John  Moore,"  and  selections  from  Cowper  and 
George  Herbert, 
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Lemon.— THE  LEGENDS  OF  NUMBER  NIP.  By  Mark 
Ep;mon.  Willi  Illustrations  by  C.  Kke.ne.  Now  Edition.  Extra 
fcap.  bvo.    is.  Q)d. 

Life   and  Times  of  Conrad  the  Squirrel,      a  story 

for  Children.  Ly  the  Author  of  "  W;inc!erin[.^  Willie,"  "  Ellie's 
Fricml.^,"'  occ.  With  a  Frontispiece  by  R.  Farkk.n.  Second 
Edition.     Crown  8vo.     3^,  6d. 

It  is  sn(jii-iiiit  to  co:)LiiU'i!d  this  slory  cj  a  S(]ui>-}\'1  to  tlw  cilentioi  of 
readers,  that  it  is  by  inc  anthor  of  titc  Uiitnijnl  stories  of  "//<;;;- 
deriir^  IVillic"  and  "y-.'///,''j  Fricads.'"  It  is  loell  calculated  to 
7/iakc  children  take  an  iiitelligem  ami  tender  inteivst  in  t/ie  IoivlT 
animals. 


Little  Estella,  rmd  other  FAIRY  TAEES  FOR  THE  YOUNG. 
i8nio,  cloth  extra,     zs.  6d, 

"  2Viis  is  a  fine  story,  and  ice  thank  lieaven  for  not  beitre;  too  -wise  to 
enjoy  it." — Daily  Nkws. 

Lowell.— Works   by  J.    Russell  Lo\vir;i.L  :— 

AMONG  :\IY  LOOKS.  Mx  Ess.iys.  Diydcn— Witclicraft— 
Shakespeare  once  T 'ore — New  England  Tw(j  Ctnluiies  Ai;o — 
Lessing — Rousseau  and  the  Sentinienlalists.     Crown  Svo.     "Js.  (id. 

"  IFe  may  safely  say  the  zohtine  is  one  of  li'liieh  our  chief  complaint 
must  i>e  that  there  is  not  more  of  it.  There  are  good  sense  and  lively 
feeliui^ forcibly  and  tersely  expressed  in  n'cry page  of  his  icriting." 
— Pall  Mall  Ga/.i:tti;. 

COMPLETE  POETICAL  WORKS  of  Jamks  Russell  Lowell. 
V\'ilh  Portrait,  cn^a-avtd  by  Jcens.      iSmo.  cloth  extra.     4.<'.  Cd. 

It  has  been  generally  achno:oledged  that  Mr.  Lozcell  is  one  of  the  most 
readable  and  most  national  of  the  j-lmerican  foets.  The  neat  little 
volume  contains  the  loliole  of  his  foetical  loorks,  including  the 
f unions  'W'iglow  Papers^'  and  *^  The  Cathedral  ;^'  to  the  former, 
a  glossary  is  added,  and  a  truthful  portrait  of  the  author,  cngraz'ed 
by  Mr.  feens,  is  prefixed  to  the  volume. 
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Lyttelton. — Works  by  D.uo  Lyitelton  :— 

THE    •'CCJM'JS"    OV    MILTOX,  rendered   into  Lireck    Verse. 
Extra  fcnp.  Svo.     5.f. 

THE  "SA.MSOX   AC^OXISTES"  OF    MllvTOX,  rendered  into 
Greek  Veric.     Extra  leap.  S\o.     ds.  6./. 

''''Classical  m  spirit^  full  of  force,  and  true  to  the  ori^inal,'^ 
— Guardian. 

Maclaren.— THE  fairy  FA^^LV.  a  series  of  IJaliads  and 
Metrical  Tales  illuslraliuL;  the  Fairy  Mythology  of  Europe.  IJy 
AucmiiALD  Maci.ai:k.\.  W  iili  Frontispiece,  lllustraled  Title, 
and  Vi^neltc.     Crown  Svo.   L^iit.     ^s. 

"-/  s/accs.yfnl  aL'ciii/'t  to  ij-anslati-  into  the  vcniaciilar  some  of  the 
Fairy  Mythology  of  Europe.  The  verses  are  very  good.  There  is 
no  shirhing  diyicitltics  cf  riiyinc,  and  the  ballad  metre  which  is 
oflcih'si  employed  has  a  :e;reat  deal  ef  the  kind  of  \;,v  '  which  we  find 
so  seldom  outside  the  pai;es  of  Scott.  The  book  is  of  pieiinaneut 
value."—  G  f  A  ii  u  i  ax. 

Macmillan's  Magazine. — I'ublished  Monthly.  Price  IS. 
Volumes  I.  to  XXIX.  are  now  ready.     7^.  6d.  each. 

Macmillan  ik  Co.'s  Half-crown  Series  of  Juvenile 

UOOKS.     i'oit  ovu.  elolli  exuu. 

THE  PRIXCE  AXI)  THE  I'ACiE.     l!y  the  Author  of  "  The  Heir 
of  Redclylfe."     With  Illustrations  by  Farren. 

THE  LITTLE  DUKE.   Ly  the  Author  of  "The  Heir  of  Redclyffe." 

RUTH  AND  HER  ERIEXDS.     A  Story  for  Girls. 

DAYS  OF  OLD.     By  the  Author  of  ''  Ruth  and  her  Friends." 

LITTLI'.     ESTELEA,     AXD     OTHl.R     TALES    FOR   THE 
YOUNG. 

LITTLE  WANDERLIN,  AND  OTHER  FAIRY  TALES.    By 
A.  and  E.  KtAKV. 
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Macquoid. — patty.     By  Katharine  S.  Macquoid.     Third 
and  Cheaper  Edition.     Cruwn  8vo.     6.r. 

"//  book  to  he  ready — Standakd.  "^/  po7i<crful  and  fascinating 
story." — Daily  Tr.LKdRAiMi.  The  {'aa-^wy.  considers  it  ^^-u'ell- 
written,  anntsini^,  and  interesting,  and  has  the  merit  of  being  out 
of  the  ordinary  run  of  novels." 

Maguire,— YOUNG  I'RTXCK  marioold,  and  other 

FAIRY  STORIES.    r.y  llie  late  JcMiN  Ekancis  Maguire,  M.P. 
Illustrat«d  by  S.   E.  \Vai.ler.     (Uobe  8vo.  jjilt.     /[s.  dd. 

'  The  author  has  nndcntly  stndied  the  ■:oays  and  tastes  of  children  and 
got  at  the  secret  of  amusing  them  ;  and  has  succeeded  in  -ohat  is  not 
so  easy  a  tash  as  it  may  seem — in  producing  a  really  good  children'' s 
booh." — Daily  TKLKGKAni. 


*!■ 


Marlitt   (E..)— the   countess  GISELA.      Translated  from 
the  German  of  E.  Marlitt.     Crown  Svo.     'js.  6d. 

"A  vcfy  beautiful  story  of  Ga-man  country  life." — LlTEKARY 
Churchman. 

Masson     (Professor). — Works  by  Davio  Masson,  M.A., 

Professor  of  Rhetoric  and  English  Literature  in  the  University 
of  Edinburgh.  (See  also  liloGRAi'UlCAL  and  PHILOSOI'HICAL 
Catalogues.)  .       . 

BRITISH  NOVELISTS  AND  THEIR  STYLES.  ]5eing  a  Critical 
Sketch  of  the  History  of  Ihitish  Prose  Fiction.    Crown  Svo.    "Js.bd. 

*^  Valuable  for  its  lucid  analysis  of  fundamental  principles,  its  breadth 
of  virw,  and  sustained  animation  of  style." — Spectator.  "  ^fr. 
Afasson  sets  before  us  luith  a  bcxvitching  case  and  clearness  'vhich 
nothing  but  a  perfect  mastery  oj  his  subject  could  ha'.-e  rendered 
possible,  a  lar^e  boa'y  of  both  deep  and  sound  discriminatize  criticism 

on  all  the  most  memorable  of  our  British  novelists Ihs 

brilliant  and  instructive  book."—]o\\':i  Ul'LL. 

Mazini. — in  THE  GOLDEN  SHELL;  A  Story  of  Palermo. 
By  Linda  Mazini.  With  Illustrations.  Globe'  bvo.  cloth  gilt. 
4J.  dd. 


Merivale. — KEATS'  IIVPERION,  rendered  iirto  Latin  Verse. 
V>y   C.    Mkrivai.e,    VtA).     Second    Edition.     Extra    fcap.    Svo. 

Milner. — the  lily  of  LUMLEY.  By  Edith  Mii.ner. 
Crown  8vo.     js.  6(/. 

'*  T/it  novel  is  a  ^s^ood  one  and  decidedly  worth  the  reading" — 
Examiner.  "■  A  pretty,  brightly-written  story." — Literary 
Churchman.  *'/i  tale  possessing  the  deepest  interest.''' — Court 
Journal. 

Milton's  Poetical  Works. — Edited  with  Text  collated  from 
the  best  Authorities,  with  Litroduction  and  Notes  by  Daviu 
^LvssoN.  Three  vols.  8vo.  With  Two  Portraits  engraved  by  C, 
IL  Jeens.     (Uniform  with  the  Cambridge  Shakespeare). 

[A\-arly  Ready, 

Mistral  (F.) — MIRELLE,  a  Pastoral  Epic  of  Provence.  Trans- 
Jated  by  IL  Crichton.     Extra  fcap.  Svo.     6^. 

"  It  luoiild  lie  hard  to  oz'erpraisc  the  szvectness  and  pleasing  freshness 
of  this  eharming  epic." — Athen.i:um,  "  A  good  translation  of 
a  poem  that  deserves  to  be  knoxvn  by  all  students  of  literature  and 
friends  of  old-world  simplicity  in  story-telling."  —  Nonc\>n. 
FORM  1ST. 


Mitford  (A.  B.)— TALES  of  old  japan.    By  A.  p.. 

MiTEORi),  Second  Secretary  to  the  British  Legation  in  Jap.an. 
With  Illustrations  drawn  and  cut  uu  Wood  by  Japanese  Artists. 
Two  Vols.    Crown  Svo.     21s. 

**  7'hey  will  always  be  interesting  as  memorials  of  a  most  exceptional 
society ;  while,  regarded  simply  as  tales,  they  are  spar/cling,  sensa- 
tional, and  dramatic,  and  the  originality  of  their  ideas  and  the 
tjuaintness  of  their  language  give  them  a  most  captivating  piquancy. 
The  illustrations  are  extremely  interesting,  and  for  the  curwus  in 
such  matters  have  a  special  and  particular  value," — Pali,  ^Jall 
Gazette. 
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Mr.  Pisistratus  Brown,  M.P.,  ixthk  IIIGIILANUS. 

New  Kdilioii,  w  ilh  IlIusiralioRs.     cruwn  8vo.     y.  6J. 

"  7/i<;  /';?i'/'  is  calcula(rJ  to  recall  pUasanl  memories  of  holidays  ivell 
sficni,  an  J  Si\;;i's  not  easily  tj  /v  j'jr^ott£)i.  To  those  70/10  Iiavc 
never  been  in  the  IVestern  Highlands,  or  sailed  alotti;  the  Frith  of 
Clyde  and  on  the  ll'estern  Cifast,  it  will  seem  almost  like  a  fairy 
i 'ory.  'Jliere  is  a  charm  ;'/;  t.'a  lolume  'whieh  makes  it  anything 
but  easy  for  a  reader  u'ho  ha:  i/eiud  it  to  put  it  dozun  until  the  last 
J  a -^e  has  been  read." — Scot  sMa:;. 

Mrs.  Jerningham's  Journal,     a  I'uem  purporting  to  be  the 

Journal  of  :i  newly-r.iarrj'.-'i  Laiy.     Second  Edition.     Fcap.   Svo. 
3.r.  6d. 

'•'■It  is  nearly  a  per  feet  ^:^e:n.  Jfi:  have  Juid  nothing  so  good  Jor  a 
long  time,  and  those  t.-ho  m/leet  to  read  it  are  neglecting  one  of 
the  jewels  of  contemporary  hiite,ry" — Edinburcu  DAILY  RE- 
VIEW. '■'■  On.e  ijuality  in  the f'.ce^,  sujleit-it  of  itself  to  claim  a 
moment's  attention,  is  that  i:  ij  iinii^ue — original,  indeed,  is  not  too 
strong  a  word — in  tht  mantur  of  its  conception  an  I  execution." 
— Pai.l  Mali.  Gazette. 

Mudie.— STRAY  LEAVES.  ByC.  E.  Mudik.  NcwlEdition. 
Extra  fcap.  Svo.  3J.  6./,  G,r.:ents  : — "His  and  Mine" — 
"Night  and  IXay"— "One  of  Many,"  ^c. 

'J'his  little  volume  consists  of  a  numier  of  poems,  mostly  cf  a  genui)iely 
dczvtional  character.  "  'J'hey  are  for  the  most  part  so  exquisitely 
sweet  and  delicate  as  to  be  t/itife  a  marvel  of  composition.  They  are 
worthy  of  being  laid  up  in  the  recesses  cj  the  heart,  and  recalled  to 
memory  from  time  to  time.'' — iLLCsTiiATED  London  News. 

Myers  (Ernest).— THE  PURITANS.  By  Ernest  Myers. 
I'^.vtra  fcap.  S\o.  cloth.     2s.  td. 

"  It  is  not  too  much  to  call  il  a  r tally  grand poetn,  stately  and  dig' 
nifed,  and  si.nving  not  only  a  high  poetic  mind,  but  also  great 
power  oz\'r  /'oetic  expression.^'— lAlv.R.K^Y  CHURCHMAN. 

Myers  (F.  W.  H.)— rOEMS.  By  F.  W.  n.  Myers.  Con- 
tainhig  "St.  Paul,"  "  St.  John,"  a.nu  others.  Extra  fcap.  Svo. 
4-r.  61/. 
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*'  Jt  is  rare  to  find  a  writer  who  combines  to  such  an  extent  the  fiiculty 
of  coDiDiiiuicijlin;^  fcdin^s  '■.<ith  t!u'  faaiily  of  iniphoiiions  exprcs- 
sivn." — Sl'Ecr.vroK.  *' ' St.  J\uil ' stands  -without  a  rival  as  the 
noblest  religious  poem  n'hich  has  lecn  7uritten  in  an  age  which 
beyond  any  other  has  been  prolific  in  this  class  of  poetry.  The  sub- 
linicst  conceptions  are  expressed  in  langna<:^e  which,  for  richness, 
taste,  and  purity,  we  have  nner  seen  excelled." — JOHN  BuLL. 

Nichol.— IIAXNIliAL,  A  HISTORICAL  DRAMA.  I5y  John 
Niciioi,,  Jl.A.  Oxun.,  Rcj,'ius  i'rofcssor  of  Kngli:.h  Lanj^uagc  and 
Literature  in  tlic  University  of  Glafjgow.     Extra  fcap.  Svo.    75.  6d, 

"  The  poem  combines  in  no  ordinary  degree  firmness  and  worhman- 
ship.  Afiter  the  lapse  of  many  centuries,  ait  English  poet  is  fiound 
paving  to  the  great  Carthagenian  the  -worthiest  poetical  tribute  ivhic/i 
has  as  yet,  to  our  hnLnvledge,  been  ajforded  to  his  noble  and  stainless 
name. " — Sat l; ruay  Rev i i: \v. 

Nine  Years  Old.— Ey  the  Authurof  "St.  Ohve's."  "When  I 
was  a  Little  Girl,"  cS:c.  Illustrated  by  FruLICII.  .Third  Edition. 
Extra  fcai\  Svo.  cloth  gilt.     45'.  Gd. 

It  is  belirued  that  this  story,  by  the  favourably  known  author  Oj 
"  Si.  Olave's,"  -will  be  found  brih  highly  interesting  and  instructive 
t.)  the  young.  The  -volume  contains  ei^^ht  graphic  illustrations  by 
Mr.  T.  P'rolieh.  7  he  1Cxamini;ii  says:  ^' I  Whether  the  readers 
tire  nine  years  o'tl,  or  tiviee,  or  seven  times  as  old,  they  must  enjoy 
this  pretty  volume." 


Noel.— BEATRICE,    AND   OTHER    POEMS.      By   the   Hon. 
RoiJKN'  NuEL.     Fcap.  Svo.     6j. 

"  It  is  impossible  to  read  the  poem  through  -without  being  fo-werfully 
moved.  There  are  passages  in  it  -whieli  for  intensity  and  tender- 
ness, (year  and  -vivid  vision,  spontaneous  and  delicate  sympathy, 
may  be  compared  'cith  the  best  efforts  of  our  best  living  -writers." 
—  S  I'Ecr  AT  o  R .  "It  is  long  since  -we  have  seen  a  volume  of  poems 
-which  has  seemed  to  us  so  full  of  the  real  stuff  of  -which  -we  are 
made,  and  uttering  so  freely  the  deepest  wants  of  this  complicated 
tf^f."— BiUTisH  Quarterly. 
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Norton. — Works  by  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Norton  :— 
THE  LADY  (JF  LA  GAKAYK.    Willi  Vitpietle  and  Frontispiece. 
New  Edition.     Fen  p.  8vo.      4;.  6Y, 

**  A  fih'iii  e>i!i>\'ly  iiiuijTrrtt;!,  ferjlclly  original,  so  true  am! yrt  s<> 
finicij'iil,  so  s/nun^'-  and  yd  so  'u'oiitaiily,  'd'illi  paintiiti:;  so  fxquisilc, 
a  pure  portraiture  of  the  /iL;/n-st  affections  and  the  deepest  sorro7i's, 
and  instillin:;  a  lesson  true,  simple,  and  sn'/iwe."  —  Li'in.IN 
University  Mag.\zink.  "■  Full  of  thow^ht  well  expressed,  and 
piay  be  classed anwni^  her  best  e forts.'" — Ti M KS. 

OLD  SIR  DOUGLAS.     Clieap  Edition.     Globe  8vo.     'Zs.U. 
"  This  varied  and  lively  tiovel — tliis  clez'er  novel  so  full  of  character, 
and  of  fine  incidental  reniarh."  —  Scotsman.       ^^  One  of  the 
pleasantest  and  healthiest  stories  of  modern  fiction.''^ — Glohe. 

Oliphant.— Works  by  Mrs.  Ol.lPllANT  :— 

AGNES  IfOPETOUN'S  SCHOOLS  AND  HOLIDAYS.     New 

lulition  with  Illustrations.     Royal  i(3mo.  gilt  leaves.     4^^.  61/. 

"  There  are  few  books  of  late  years  more  fitted  to  touch  the  heart, 
purify  the  feelin.;,  and  i/nirhen  and  susti'in  ri^^ht  principles." — 
NoNcoNEORMlST.  "  ^/  more  gracefully  -joritten  story  it  is  impos- 
sible to  desire," — Dati.y  News. 

A  SON  OF  THE  SOIL.     New  Edition.     Globe  8vo.     2s.  U. 

^^  It  is  a  very  diferent  work  from  the  ordituxry  run  of  novels. 
The  xvhole  life  of  a  man  is  portrayed  in  it,  worked  out  xvith  subtlety 
and  insi'^^ht." — A'l'ilKNMXM.  "  IVilh  entire  freedom  from  any 
sensational  plot,  there  is  enough  of  incident  to  i^iz'e  keen  interest  to 
the  narratirr,  and  make  us  feel  as  we  read  it  that  we  have  been 
spending  a  fezo  hours  with  friends  who  will  make  our  men  'i:<es 
better  by  their  o:rn  noble  purposes  and  holy  //rv';/^'-."'— I5ritish 
Quarterly  Review. 

Our  Year,  a  Child's  Book,  in  Trosc  and  Verse.  By  the  Author 
of  "John  Halifax,  (Jcnllernnn."  Illustrated  by  Cearknce 
DonELL.     Royal  i6mo.     3j-.  Cd. 

**  It  is  just  the  book  we  could  wish  to  see  in  the  hands  of  every  child." 
— English  Churchman. 
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Olrig  Grange.      Edited  !)>•  IIkkmann  Kunst,  rhilol.  Professor. 
Extra  fcap,  8vo.     6s.  Gd. 

7//^'NuKTi[  IlKnisH  Daily  Mail,  /;/  rr,n>^viu;^  the  work,  speaks 
of  it  as  affordiir^'^''  iilwHudin^  cjiuence  off^enial  and ^i^ettei-ative faculty 
'a'orkiir^in  self-decreed  modes.  A  masterly  and  orii^inal  po^ver  of  im- 
pression, pouriir^  itsilf  forth  in  clear,  siveet,  stvvtr^  rhythm,  ,  .  . 
Easy  to  cull  remarkable  instances  of  thrillinf^  ferz'our,  of  gloxvififf 
delicacy,  of  scatkin,:,'  and  trenchant  scorn,  to  point  out  the  fine  and 
firm  discrimination  of  character'udiich  pre:  ails  tkrouj^hout,  to  dwell 
upon  tin  ethical poioer  and psycholoi^ical  truth  lohieh  are  exhibited, 
to  note  the  skill  with  which  the  diverse  parts  of  the  poem  are  set  in 
organic  relation,  .  .  .  /t  is  a  fne  poem,  full  of  life,  of  music,  and 
of  clear  vision." 


Oxford   Spectator,   The. — Reprinted. 

2s,  6d. 


Extra    fcap,    Svo. 


These  papers,  after  the  manner  0/  ^Idtiison's  "  Spectator,"  appeared 
in  Oxford  from  A\n:enil>er  1S67  to  December  186S,  at  intenals 
varyin::^  from  tioo  days  to  a  ■roeek.  Tliey  attempt  to  sketch  sez'eral 
features  of  Oxford  life  from  an  unJer'^radiiates  point  of  vie-.v,  and 
to  ^i^'i-e  violern  readin;^s  of  books  lohich  vndei-;^raduates  study. 
'■'There  is"  the  Saturday  Review  says,  "all  the  old  fun,  the 
old  sense  of  social  ease  and  bri^^htness  ami  freedom,  the  old  fnedley 
of  work  and  indolence,  of  /est  anil  earnest,  that  made  Oxford  life 
so  picturesipte. " 

Palgrave. — Works  by  Ekancis  Turner  rAi.GRAVE,  M.A.,  late 
Eellow  of  Exeter  College,  Oxford  : — 

THE  FIVE  DAYS'  ENTERTATNMICNTS  AT  WICNTWORTII 
GRANGE.  A  Book  for  Children.  Willi  lUustrations  by  Arthur 
Hughes,  r.nd  luigravcd  Title-page  I  '  Jeens.  Small  410.  cloth 
extra.     6s, 

*'  If  you  want  a  really  i^ood  book  for  both  sexes  and  all  aj^es,  buy 
this,  as  handsome  a  volume  of  tales  as  you  II  find  in  all  the 
market." — AriiE.VitUM.  ''^Exquisite  bothin  form  and  substance." 
—Guardian. 
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Palgrave— r.v////;«A/. 

LVKICAl,  !'()I:ms.     Kxtra  fcap.  Svo.     6j. 

".7  v.'liim/'  of  pur f  quid  7rrs,\  .rA?/"/'.'//;;' t;'/.'/;  (  luh't-  /v</('(//V.r,  and 
alive  with  iltou^hts  of  ^innini- poetry.  .  .  .  Turn  cohere 'ii<e Zi<ill 
throi!i:^/ioHt  the  volume^  we  fmd  tmci's  of  iu\:uty,  tttia'cruess,  ami 
truth  :  true  fed'' s  -ivork,  touched  cful  ref.iwd  l<y  the  innster-hiiitd  oj 
a  real  artist,  7iiho  shores  his  jruius  tvr.v  .'//  tri/u's." — S  I'ANHAKD. 

ORKIIXAL  IIVMNS.     Tliir.1  Ivlition,  cnlar-cd,  iSino.      i.r.  6d. 
''  So  choice',   so  prrfect,  oid  so  rc/iucd,  so  tender  in  fvlini;,  and  so 
scholarly  in  expression,  that  -.ue  look  with  special  interest  to  r.ery- 
thini^  thathej^ir-'s  us." — LlTKKAKY  Cll!;Ki:irMAN. 

GOLDKX  TREASURY  OF  Till-:  l^i'.ST  SOXCIS  AND  LYRICS 
Ediled  by  F.  T.  Talcravk.     Sec  (Ioi.di-.n  Tkiiasijuy  Skriks. 

SHAKESPEARE'S  SONNETS  AND  SONGS.     Edited  by  F.  T. 
Palgrave.    (u-m  Edition.     With  ^'i!;nettc Title  by  Ji.knp.    31.  C</. 

"  /"br  ntinute  de^atne  no  zc'.itme  could  ^■os:;i!'ly  e.xrd  the  '  Grm 
Edition."  " — Scul'sM A N. 

Parables.— TWETA'ic  ?ai;a!mJ;s  of  our  lord,    tiius- 

trritcd  in  Color.rs  fioiu  Sketclics  taken  in  tlic  East  by  M(;Eniky, 
wilh  Fiontijpiecc  frum  a  I'ictuve  by  Jolix  j  1:1. i.icoK,  r>nd  Illumi- 
nated Texts  .md  llordt  rs.     Jiuyal  4to.  in  Ornamental  Rimiing.     iGs. 

The  Scotsman  calls  this  "iv.v  of  the  most  superb  books  oJ  the 
season."  The  richly  and  tastefully  illuminated  bordi^-rs  are  from 
the  Brevario  Grimani,  /;/  St.  M.irh's  Library,  I'enice.  The 
'I'l.MKS  calls  it  '■^ one  of  the  most  leautiful  of  modern  pictorial 
works  ;"  while  the  Grai'IUC  says  '■^nothing  in  this  style,  so  good, 
has  ever  before  been  published. " 


Patmore.— Till',  children's  garland,  frcm  the  Rest 
I'oets.  Selected  .and  nrran'^e-l  by  Covkntkv  !'ATM'>R!C.  New 
F'.dition.    With  Illuslrationi  by  J.  Lawsdn.     Urown  Svo.  i.mU.    6s. 

"       Golden  Treasury  .vldilion.     iSnio.     4;.  Od. 

"  The  cl..irminA   illustrations  added  to  many  ol  ih.-  foepis  will  add 
greatly  to  their  va'ue  in  the  eyes  if  children.'"— \Dk\\X  NtWo. 
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Pember.— THE  TI^AOLDV  of  LKSI'.oS.  a  D.iunr.tlc  ronn. 
l>y  I:.   II.  ri-.Ml'.r.R.      ]''cap.  Svo,     4-.  ('>■/. 

Founded  upon  the  slory  of  Sapplio.     ' ' lie  /,//.«■  !.h  s!.>ry  with  dramxtie 
Jorct;  and  in  litngiKhji:  t/uji  o/L'n   riic:  idi/ii's/  !<.>  ^'randi-tir." — 
ArilEN/EUM. 

Poole.— PICTURKS  OF  COl'TAGI':  fJFK  IN  TIN'  WEST 
OF  ENCJLAXI).  I'-y  Marovrkt  E.  I'o'iM  .  New  aiuUJIicaper 
Edition.     With  FroiUi^;|)ioce  by  li.  I'nnxn.     t'lown  .Svo.     jr.  ()d, 

'*  C/nir/aiiii^'  slJrii's  0/  ft-asiVit  life,  loiltiii  in  somcthiiii^  of  George 
J'Jiot's  style.  .  .  .  JjW  jA^.-/,.?  re.-,/,/  no/  /v  ;;//.;•/•  .'■'.■,.•;/  /luy  an;  us 
literal  as  tnitii,  as  i\'inautir  as  jietwn,  full  of  /athefie  (onehes 
and  strokes  o/\:;er,itii;e  liuinour.  .  ,  .  ^!tl  tlie  stories  aie  studiifs 
of  actual  life,  executed  "W it fi  no  mean  art.^'' — TlMlvs. 

Population  of  an  Old  Pear  Tree,     i >  ,m  the  French 

of  E.  Van  IIruvssici,.  I'.dili,.!  by  tlic  Author  (if  "  Tl;e  Heir  of 
KeiklytTc."  Willi  lUuslrations  by  JUX'KER.  Clicapcr  iOilitioii. 
Crow  n  Sv".  f,nlt.     4^".  (')</. 

"  Tliis  is  not  a  re^dar  hook  of  natural  history,  bat  a  description  oj 
all  t/ie  livin^^  creatures  that  can:e  anil  roe/it  in  a  summer  s  day 
beneath  an  old  pear  tree,  obsei-aed  by  c\'es  that  hail  for  the  nonce 
become  microscopic,  recorded  by  a  pen  that  finds  dramas  ift  ciery- 
thiiv:;,  and  illustrated  by  a  dainty  pencil.  .  .  .  lie  can  hardly 
pancy  anyone  -coith  a  n/oa'trate  turn  f'r  the  curiosities  of  insect 
life,  or  for  de'icate  J-'rcnch  esprit,  not  bein:^'-  tahen  by  these  clr.er 
sketchesy — (JUAIIUI.VN.  "yi  rohimsieal  and  charming;-  little  booh.^' 
— A'lHF.V.Kl'M. 


Realmah. — p.j-   tlic   Author   of    "Fric:ids   in    Council."     Crown 
Svo.  6j. 

Rhoades,  — rOEM.S.     r;y  Jamk-;  IIhiUT-i-.s.     Fcnp.  Svo.     4/.  6,7. 

Co'  r.NTS: — Ode  to  h'ar)neny;  7o  t/.e  Spirit  of  Unrest  t  Ode  to 
Winter  ;  The  Tunnel ;  l\t  the  Spirit  of  Jieauty ;  Son;^  of  a  Leaf ; 
Bv  the  Rother ;  An  Old  Orchard;  L<r,:e  and  Rest ;  The  K'o-vers 
Surprised;  On  the  Death  of  Artemus  Hard;  The  Two  Paths  ; 
The  Ballad  op    ittle  Maisie  ;  Sennets. 
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Richardson.— 'IlIK  ILIAD  OK  TIIK  I'AST,  A  Selection  of 
Legends  drawn  from  Valniiki's  Sanskrit  I'oeni,  "'l"lie  Ramayana." 
l)y  I-'k!;i>!:KiK.\.  iliciiAiJDso.v.     Crown  ovo.     7j.  6J. 

"  It  !s  tvtpossible  to  twul  it  ivitliont  rccognizifii^  the  value  and  interest 
of  tlie  luistcrn  epic.  It  is  as  fascinatiu;.^  as  a  fairy  tale,  this 
romantic  form  of  Iiuiia.^' — CJ  l.(  >  l!K.  ' '  A  cluviniiii;  7\>lii)ne,  -tc/iich 
at  o)ice  eiuneshes  the  reader  in  Hi  snares." — ArilEN.*:UM. 

Roby.— STORY  OF  A  IIOUSKHOLI),  AND  OTHER  POEMS. 
I'.y  Mary  K.  Rohy.    I'cap.  Svo.     ^s. 

Rogers.— Works  by  J.  E.  Rogeks  :— 

RIDICULA  REDIVIVA.     Old  Nursery  Rliymes.     Illustrated  in 
Colours,  with  Ornamental  Cover.     Crown  4to.     Gs. 

"  7'he  most  splendid,  and  at  the  same  time  the  most  really  meritorious 
of  the  I'ooks  specially  intended  f>r  children,  that  we  haie  seen," — 
Sl'KC  lATuK.  "  Vhcse  lar>,v  bn^^ht  pictures  'will  attract  childroi  to 
really  ivod  and  honest  artistic  -worh,  and  that  on;c;lit  uot  to  he  an 
indi[fcrent  co)t.dderatio}i  roith  parents  who  pi  opose  to  educate  their 
childrenr—V\\.\.  Male  Gazei  i  k, 

MORES  KIDICULI.    Old  Nursery  Kliymes.    Illustrated  in  Colours, 
witli  (Ornamental  Cover.     Crown  4t().     6.'-. 

"  Ihese  world-old  rhymes  ha:\'  nrrer  had  and  need  /atv;-  wish  for 
a  better  pi'-torial  sc'tin.^  that  Mi:  A'oi^ers  has  ,i,7Vr«  them," — 
TiMKS.  "A'othin.;-  could  be  quainter  or  more  absurdly  comical 
than  fnost  of  the  pictures,  which  are  all  carefully  executed  and 
beautifully  colv iired. " — G l.u i; E. 

Rossetti. — GORLIN  MARKET,  AND  OTHER  POEMS.  P.y 
("iiKisriNA  Rmssktim.  With  two  JOesi^jns  by  I).  G.  RossEl'Tl. 
Seennd  Ivlitinn.     ]-'e;in.  Svo.      5  . 

*^She  handles  hir  little  mai-'cl  with  that  r,:  e  poetic  discrimination 
which  neither  exhausts  it  0/  its  simple  wonders  by  pushinj^'  syni' 
holism  too  far,  nor  keeps  those  wonders  i.t  the  merely  fabulous  and 
caf'ricious  "^tai^e.  lit  fact,  s'le  has  froiluced  a  true  children's  poem, 
tvhich  is  Jar  ,::ore  dili^^hijul  to  the  mature  than  to  chilaret:,  though- 
tt  would  be  delightful  to  a//."— SrECTAloR. 
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Runaway  (The),  a  Ston'  for  tlic  Younc.  ]^- tlic  Author  of 
"  Mrs.  Jcniiiij:;hain's  Journal."  Witli  Illustrations  by  J.  Lawson. 
Globe  8vo.  gilt.     4^.  6./. 

"  This  /r  one  of  the  lest,  ij  not  indeed  the  very  lest,  cf  all  the  stories 
that  has  eoine  he/ore  us  this  Christmas.  The  heroines  are  loth 
channiui^,  and,  irilike  heroines,  they  are  as  full  off  11 1;  as  of  eharins. 
It  is  an  ad.  :ira(de  hook  to  read  aloud  to  the  youn^  folk  'tohen  they 
are  all  gathered  round  the  fire,  and  nurses  ana'  other  af/aritii  us 
are  still  far  arcay." — Saturhav  Rf.vikw. 

Ruth  and  her  Friends.      a  story  for  Girls,     With  n  Irontis- 
piece.     Fourth  Ivlition.     iSmo.     Chnli  extra.     2s.  (id. 
"  IVe  wish  all  the  school  girls  and  hovie-taui^ht  twirls  in  the  land  had 
the  opportunity  of  reading  it.'' — NoNCONFOR^riST. 

Scouring  cf  the  V^hite  Horse;  or,  the  Long 
VACATION*  RAMBLE  Ol"  A  LC^NDON  CLKKK.  Illustrated 
by  Doym:.     Iirn.  l6mo.     Ciieapor  Issue.     3^.  <;./. 

"  A  gorious  tale  of  summer  joy."— VRKV.y\  Ay.  "  There  is  a  genial 
hearty  Itje  a!  out  the  /-v;/-." — John  IJli.l..  "  The  execution  is 
cxeelient.  .  .  .  Tike  '  '/;•///  /;r(r:rn's  School  T)ays,'  the  '  IV/iite 
Ilorse^  gives  the  reader  a  feeling  oj  gratitude  and  personal  esteem 
tcnaards  the  author."— ^\IVK])\\'  Rkvikw. 

Shairp  (Principal).— KTLMAHOI:,  a  Highland  Pastoral,  with 
other  Poems.  I5y  John  Cami'IUU.I,  Shaiki-,  Iiineipal  of  the 
United  Coilejjo,  St.  AndrewF.     I'cap.  Svo.     51. 

*•  Kilmahoc  is  a  Highland  Pastoral,  redolent  of  the  'awm  soft  air 
of  the  western  lorhs  and  vioors,  sketched  out  '.oith  remarkable 
grace  and p-cturcsptcness.'" — SATruDAV  IxEVinw. 

Shakespeare. — The  Works  of  V.'im.iam  SiiAlCF.srF.ARK.  Cam- 
bridfje  Edition.  E'litcd  by  W.  Gi-ou(;i-  Cr.AUK,  M.A.  nnd  W. 
A',?  is  Wright,  'T.A.    Nine  vols.     8vi>.  c;<.ili.    e\'.  14.?.  6./. 

J ///.<■,  ucKo  ackncwledged  to  be  the  standard  edition  of  Shakespeare,  is 
the  result  cf  many  years'  study  and  research  on  the  part  of  thi 
accomplished  I'.diters,  assisted  by  t^ic  suggestions  and  contributions 
of  Shakespearian  students  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  Thefolhnvini^ 
are  the  distinct i:e  characteristics  0/'  this  edition  : — I.    7 'he  text  is 
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based  on  a  t/ionnt^^h  coUaiion  of  the  four  fcHos,  ami  cf  oil  the 
Qii'irtj  ediiioiis  ^f  the  separntc plays^  a/id  of  suh:cquc;it cditicus  and 
covimentarics.  i.  All  the  rest' Its  of  this  collation  are  given  in  notes 
at  the  foot  of  the  fag,-,  Ugelher  xcith  the  conjectural  emendtitions 
collccti'd  and  suggested  by  the  Editors,  or  furnished  by  their  cor- 
respondents, so  as  to  gi:'e  the  reader  a  complete  viiiv  of  the  existing 
materials  out  of  'd-hich  the  trxt  hi7s  been  constructed,  or  may  be 
amended.  3.  llV/en  a  auarto  edition  differs  materially  fro>n  the 
received  text,  the  text  rf  the  quarto  Ik  printi-d  literatim  ;;/  a  smaller 
type  after  the  received  text.  4.  The  lines  ii:  each  scene  are  nam- 
hered  separately,  so  as  to  facilitate  reference.  5.  At  tiie  end  of  each 
flay  a  fn.0  notes,  critical,  explanatory,  and  illustrative,  are  added, 
6.  The  Poems,  edited  on  a  similar  flan,  are  printed  at  the  end 
of  the  J^iamatic  IVorhs.  The  Prcftice  contains  some  notes  on 
Shal.e.fearian  Grammar,  Spelling,  Metre,  and  Punctuation,  and 
a  history  of  all  the  chief  editions  from  the  JWfs  time  to  the  present. 
The  GUAK1>IA\  calls  it  an  "excellent,  and,  to  the  student,  almost 
indispensable  edition  f'  a>td  theV.wywsi'.K  calls  it  "*.';/  unrivalled 
edition.'' 

Shakespeare's  Tempest.     Eflitcd  witli  niossarinl  and  Ex- 

jiIaii;U(iry  Notts,  liy  the  Kev.  J.   M.  jKriisuN.     Second  Kdition. 
iSmo.     IT. 

This  is  an  edition  fur  use  in  schools.  The  introduction  treats  briefly 
of  the  Talue  of  language,  the  /able  of  the  play  and  other  points. 
The  notes  are  intended  to  teach  the  sttu/ent  to  analyse  rvery  obscure 
sentence  and  trace  out  the  logical  sei/uenee  of  the  foefs  thoughts  ; 
to  point  out  the  rules  of  Shafesfeare's  -versification  ;  to  explain 
obsolete  fjords  and  meaniui^s  ;  and  to  j^uide  the  student's  taste  by 
directing  his  attention  to  such  passages  as  seem  especially  7vo>thv 
of  note  for  their  poetical  beauty  or  truth  to  nature.  The  text  is  in 
the  main  founded  upon  that  of  the  first  collected  edition  of  Shahe- 
speares  plays. 

Slip  (A)  in    the    Fens.— Illustr.itcd   l.y   llic    Author,     down 

8vo.      Or. 

Smith. — rOKMS.    Hy    Catiikrine    Barnard   Smith.      Fctp. 
Svo.     5f. 

*^  Wealthy  m  feeling,  meanlni^, finish,  and y^race ;  not loitl.out passion, 
rvhich  is  supfressei,  but  the  keenn\for  that." — ATHF.NiEUM. 
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Smith  (Rev.  Walter).— hymns  ok  CHRIST  AND  THE 

CHRISTIAN    LIKE.     I5y  ilic-  Rev.  Wai.ikk  C.  Smuii,  M.A. 
Fcap.  8vo.     6j. 

"  These  are  amoni^  the  .n.rctesl  sacred  poems  'dr  have  read  for  a  lon^ 
time.  With  no  profuse  iniai^vry,  express/' /fi^'  a  raiij^e  of  f^ehu^ 
and  expression  by  no  nientis  unionitnon,  they  are  true  and  elezated, 
and  their  pathos  is  profound  and  simple.''' — NoNXONKORM  IST, 

Spring   Songs.      I?y  ri  Wkst  Hic.iii.'.n-di.r.     with  a  Vignette 
Illustration  by  (lor  lu, AY  Stkki.k.     Kcap.  8v(\      i.r.  6./. 

"  Without  a  trace  of  affectation  or  senlinicnta!i::ni,  these  utterances 
are  perfectly  simple  and  natural,  p'jfoundly  human  and  pro- 
foundly true." — 1  )All,Y  Nkws. 

Stanley,— TRUE  to  life.- -A  simple  stoi'V.    r.y  Makv 

SiANl.KY.     Crown  Svo.      lOj.  Gd. 

"  P'or  many  a  lon^  day  tiV  hare  not  7Hct  ;oilh  a  more  simple,  healthy, 
and  uiipi  I'tendin^'  story." — Si' A  N  OA  K I ). 


ii 
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'thv 
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'lake- 
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ctp. 
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Stephen  (C.  E.)— the  service  of  tut:  foor;  being 

an  Ini]uiry  into  tlie  Reasons  fur  and  againv^  tlie  Establisiimcnt  of 
Reli^Mons  Sisterliodls  for  Charitable  Furposes.  V>y  Cakoi.ink 
Emima  Stkimikn.     Crown  Svo.     6.r.  C(/. 

"  Miss  Stephen  d,-:'otes  t It:  first  part  of  her  7'olinne  to  a  brief  history 
of  relii^icus  associations,  tahin;;  as  specimens—/.  7'he  J'>eaconesscs  of 
the  Primitive  Church  ;  II.  the  I<Ci;y{ines  ;  I ' '.  the  Third  Ordi>f 
of  S.  Francis  ;  IT.  the  Sisters  of  Charity  of  .t.  Vincent  de  Paul ; 
I',  the  Deaconesses  of  Modern  Cermany.  In  the  second  part,  she 
attempts  to  sho:v  "iohat  are  the  real  7oants  met  hy  Sisterhoods,  to7ohat 
extent  the  same  loani.:  may  l>e  effectually  met  hy  the  on^anization 
of  correspovdin^^  institutions  on  <i  secular  basis,  and  7ohat  are  the 

*^It  tiiiches  iihidentallv  an,l 


i  I 


/,'  so. 


reasons  for  endeaiourim;  to 
•with  much  wisdom  and  tenderness  on  so  many  of  the  relations  oj 
'.vomen,  particularly  of  siui^le  women,  with  society,  that  it  may  be 
read  with  adxantai^e  by  many  who  have  ntier  thought  of  entering 
a  Sisterhood." -'6vv.c:\.\-\o\\, 
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Stephens    (J.    B.)— convict    once.      a  Poem. 
Brunton  STF.rnKNs.     Extra  fcap.  8vo.    y.  (jJ. 


By  J. 


'//  is  as  far  more  ititcrvstifi^i,'  than  uiiuty-iiine  novels  out  of  a 
htinJyed,  as  it  is  superior  to  them  in  pcnver,  worth,  an  J  beauty. 
We  should  most  strongly  advise  ei'erybody  to  read  '  Conviet  Onee.'  " 
— Westminstkr  Review. 


Streets  and  Lanes  of  a  City  :  I'.ein-  the  Reminiscences 
of  Amv  DuTioN.  Witli  a  Trcface  l.y  tlic  15isnoi>  oK  Sai.is- 
HL'RY.     .Second  and  Cheaiier  Eilition.     CUhIjc  Svo.     2s.  C)i/, 

This  little  --cluiite  records,  to  u-e  the  'icords  of  the  Bishc^p  of  Salis- 
bury, *^  a  portion  of  the  experience,  selected  out  of  irierjlinoiu^ 
materials,  of  t:;'0  Ivlies,  durini^  St-Z'cral  years  of  devoted  work  as 
district  parcvhial  r  isitors  in  a  laryy  population  in  the  north  of 
/•'.U'^iand.''^  livery  incident  narrated  is  absolutely  true,  and  only 
the  na/nes  of  the  persons  introduced ha:'C  been  (necessarily)  chant^ed. 
**  One  of  the  most  really  :lrikinx  bool-s  that  has  i':y)-  come  be/ore  us," 
—  Lni'RARV  ClU'RClIMAN. 

Thring.— SCHOOL  SONC.S.  a  Collection  of  Sonps  for  Schools. 
With  the  Music  arranfjed  for  four  Voices.  Edited  l)y  the  Rev.  E. 
TiiuiNT.  and  II.  Kic':ius.     Folio,     yr.  6d. 

The  collecfirn  includes  the  '' A-.;nHs  Dei,"  Tennyson's  "/di^ht 
/>n\^iule,"  Macaulays  "Ivry,"  etc.  among  other  pieces. 
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Tom  Brown's  School  Days. — iiy  An  Old  Boy. 

(jdldcu  Treasury  I'.dition,  4.?.  Gil.      JV-ujile's  lulition,  2j. 

Witli  Seven  Illustrations  by  A.    IIiKJiiKS  an<l   Sydney    Hall. 

Crnwu  Svo.    ^)f. 

".•/^;  A\act  picture  of  the  bn\;ht  sUc  oj  a  Rugby  boy's  experience, 
told  with  a  life,  a  spirit,  and  a  fond  minuteness  oJ  detail  and  rnoU 
lection  which  is  infinitely  hoiuiurabic  to  the  author.'^ — EdinhI'RC.H 
Rkview.  "  j'he  most  famous  boy's  i>,'0/i  in  the  language.'' — 
Daily  News. 
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Tom  Brown  at  Oxford. — New  Edition. 

Crown  8vo.     ds. 


With  Illustration^ 


"  In  no  other  -wrk  that  wc  can  call  to  mind  are  the  finer  qualities  cf 
the  En;^lish  ::;cntlcman  more  huppily  portrayed.'''— \">\\\.\  Nicw.'^. 
"yi  book  of  i^reat po^.icr  and  truth."— 'SxiloSAL  REVIEW. 

Trench. — Works  by  K.  CUKNliVlx  Tkench,  D.l),,  Archbishop 
of  Dublin.  (For  otiicr  Works  by  this  Author,  see  Thuulogicai., 
IIisTouicAi.,  and  Phii.osupiiii-ai,  C.vrAi.or.uKs.) 

POEMS.     Collected  and  .irranged  anew.     Fcap.  Svk.     7j.  ()d, 

ELEGIAC    rOEMS.     Third  Edition.     Fcap.  Svo.     2s.  6J. 

CALDERON'S  LIFE'S  A  DRI-.AM  :  The  Great  Theatre  of  tho 
World.  With  an  Essay  on  his  Life  and  (Jenius.  Fcap.  Svo. 
4J.  6d. 

HOUSEHOLD  liOOK  OF  EXGLISII  I'OETRV.  Selected  and 
arranged,  with  Notes,  by  Archbishop  TkencH.  Second  Edition, 
Extra  fcap.  Svo.     S-^-  ^"''• 

This  T'ol/ane  is  called  a  "  Household  Book"  by  this  name  imply  inf^ 
that  it  is  a  book  for  all — that  there  is  nothing  in  it  to  preient  it 
from  bein:]  confidently  placed  in  the  hands  of  ez'cry  number  of  the 
household,  Speeime/ij  of  all  classes  of  poetry  are  ;e^iven,  includin'^ 
selections  from  livin'^  authors.  The  editor  has  aimed  to  produce 
a  book  ^^ivhich  .'he  e)ni_:;rant,  fndiui;  room  j or  little  not  absolntciy 
necessary,  nii,i;ht  yet  find  room  for  in  his  trunk,  and  the  traveller 
in  his  knapsack,  and  that  on  some  nano^v  shehes  where  there  are 
fru)  books  this  might  be  one."'  "  'J'he  Archbishop  has  conferred  in 
this  delightful  volume  an  important  oift  on  the  whole  English- 
speaking  population  of  the  world. "—  I'ALi.  Mam.  (Ja/.e ite. 

SACRED    LATIN    lOETRV,    Chielly    Lyricah       Selected    and 


arranged   for  Use.      J>y    A 


rcliM-i'.io',) 


Tkf.NCH.        New    Edi'.un, 


Correcte<l' an<l  Improved.      Fcap.  Svo.     "js. 

"  The  aim  of  the  present  volume  is  to  ofjlr  to  members  of  our  English 
Church  a  collection  of  the  best  sacred  I^atin  poetry,  such  as  thry 
shall  be  abk  eniirely  and  heartily  to  accept  and  approve — a  collection. 
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Trench  (Archbishop)— r(7;//////<.v/. 

that  is,  in  which  they  shall  not  he  tfcniiore  liable  to  be  offended,  and 
to  have  the  current  of  their  sympathies  checked,  by  coviint;  upon  that 
which,  ho7vever  beautiful  as  poetry,  out  of  hii^her  respects  they  must 
reject  ami  condemn — in  -I'liich,  too,  they  shall  not  fear  that  snares 
are  beinj^  laid  for  thevi,  to  entangle  t/icm  unawares  in  admiration 
for  au^ht  which  is  inconsistent  with  their  faith  andjealty  to  their 
own  spiritual  mother." — I'keface. 

JUSTIN   MARTYR,  AND    OTHER    I'OEMS.     Fifth    Edition. 
Fcap»  8vo.     6x. 

Trollope    (Anthony).  —  sir    harry    hotspur   of 

IIUMHLETIIWAITE.      15y   Anthony  Tkolloi-e,  Author  of 
"  Framley  Parsonage,"  etc.     Cheap  Edition.    Globe  8vo.     is.  6d. 

The  Times  says :  *'  In  this  novel  we  are  glad  k>  recognize  a  return 
to  xi'hat  we  must  call  Mr.  Vyoll^pcs  old  form.  The  characters 
are  draivn  -with  7'igonr  and  boldness,  and  the  booh  may  do  good 
to  many  readers  of  both  sexes. ^^  7"//<' Atiien.EL'M  remarks:  *' N'o 
reader  who  begins  to  read  this  booh  is  likely  to  lay  it  do'wn  Jintil 
the  last  page  is  turned.  This  brilliant  tioirl  appears  to  us  decidedly 
more  sudeessful  than  any  other  of  Mr.  Trollope' s  shorter  stories." 

Turner. — Works  by  the  Rev.  Charles  Tennyson  Turner  : — 
SONNETS.      Dedicated  to  his  Brother,  the  Poet  Laureate.      Fcap. 


8vo.     4J.  6(/. 
SMALL  TABLEAUX. 


Fcap.  8vo.     4^.  6d, 


Vittoria    Colonna.  — LIFE  AND  POEMS.    By  Mrs.  Henry 

RoscoE.    Crown  8vo.    <)s. 

*'^  It  is  written  with  good  taste,  xvith  quick  and  intelligent  sympathy, 

occasionally  with  a  real  freshness  and  charm  of  style!' — Pall 

Mall  Gazette. 

Volunteer's   Scrap   Book.      By  the  Author  of  "The  Cam. 
bridge  Scrap  Book."    Crown  4to.     "js.  6d. 

*'  A  geuial  and  clever  caricaturist,  in  whom  we  may  ofteti  perceive 
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through  small  details  thai  ht  /uis  as  proper  a  seiist  of  the  graceful 
as  of  the  ludicrous.  The  author  in'r^iit  be  and  probably  is  a 
Volunteer  himself,  so  kindly  is  tlie  mirth  la  makes  of  all  tiu  inti- 
dints  and  phrases  of  tlie  drUl-ground." — EXAMINKR. 

Waller.— SIX  WJ:i;KS  in  TJiE  SADULK  :  a  raimcrsjuumal 
in  Iceland.  By  S.  \i.  Waller.  Illustrated  \>y  the  Aulhur. 
Crown  8va     6^. 

"  An  exceedini,iy  pleasant  aiui  naturally -torittcn  little  book.  .  .  Mr. 
IVuller  has  .  clcoor pc/uil,  and  the  text  is  7oell  illustrated  loith  his 
own  sketches.'" — TniKS. 


m 


Wandering   Willie.      By  the  Author  of  "  EiTic's  Friends,"  and 
"John  liathcrton."    Third  Eilition.     Crown  8 vo.     6s. 

"  This  is  an  idyll  of  rare  truth  and  beauty.  .  .  .  y'he  story  is  simple 
and  touchini^',  the  style  oj  extraordiiuuy  delicaey,  preeision,  and 
puituresqueness.  .  .  .  A  charmin^^  ^i^ift-book  for  youn^^  ladies  not 
yet  promoted  to  novels,  and  uUl  amply  repay  those  of  their  elders 
who  may  give  an  hour  to  its  perusal. " — Dai  ly  News. 

Webster. — Works  by  AUGUSTA  Weuster  : — 

"  //"  A/rs.  Webster  only  remains  true  to  herself,  she  will  assuredly 
take  a  higher  rank  as  a  poet  than  any  woman  has  yet  done," — 
Westminster  Review. 

DRAMATIC    STUDIES.     Extra  fcap.  8vo.     Sj. 

**  A  volume  as  strongly  marked  by  perfeet  taste  as  by  poetic  po^^ver."-— 
;  NoNCO.NfuRMlST. 

A  WOMAN  SOLD,  AND  OTilKR  TOKMS.  Crown  8vo.  ^s.  6d. 

'^  Jl/rs.  Webster  has  shoi^n  us  that  she  is  able  to  dra:o  admirably 
from  the  life ;  that  she  can  obset~e  7oith  subtlety,  and  render  her 
observations  with  delicacy  ;  that  she  can  impersonate  complex  con- 
ceptions and  venture  into  which  few  livin.^  writers  can  folhnv  her  " 
— Guardian. 

PORTRAITS.     Second  Edition.     Extra  fcap.  8vo.     3j-.  6.7. 

*'  Airs.  Web.ders  poems  exhibit  simplicity  and  tenderness  .  .  .  her 
taste  is  perfect  ,  .  .    This  siinpiietty  is  combined  xeith  a  subtlety  of 
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V;  f 


We  b  ste  r — coniUiueJ. 

i/unr^/il,  /aliii.;,  andobicrvaiiun  w/iUh  dmuuid that  attention  which 
only  ruil  lovers  0/  poetry  are  opt  to  ocstan).'^ — VViiSTMlNSTER 
RKVlliW. 

rROMETIIEUS  HOUND  OF  .ESCIIYLUS.    Literally  translated 
iutu  Euj^lisli  Verse.     Extra  fcap,  i5vo.     3^-.  dd. 

"Closeness  and  si iiipl icily  combitud  -joith  literary  skill."  —  Athe- 
Nyiur.M.  "  Mrs.  IVcbster's  *  Dramatic  .Studies''  and  •  Translation 
of  Piusnetheus '  have  u-on  for  her  an  honourable  place  among  our 
female  poets.  She  'L>.-rites  'u.-ith  remarkable  vi^^our  and  dramatic 
realization,  and  bills  fair  to  be  the  most  successful  claimant  of  Airs, 
Broioninifs  mantle." — BklTlsH  QUARTERLY  Review. 


Literally  translated   into   Enj^lish 
6J. 


MEDEA    OF    EURII'IDLS. 
Verso.     I'lxtra  fcuji.  Svo.     ^s. 

"  Mrs,  Webster's  translation  surpasses  our  utmost  expectations.  It  is 
a  pholo^aph  of  the  original  -tiithout  any  cj  that  harshness  which 
so  often  accompanies  a photcgraph"—\\r.sfiA\^siy^Vi  Review. 

THE    AUSPICIOUS    DAY.     A   Dramatic   Poem.     Extra  fcap. 
iivo.     5J-. 

"  'Ine  ^  AU'picions  iJity''  shows  a  marked  advance,  not  only  in  art, 
but,  in  lohat  is  of  far  more  iuportance,  in  breadth  cf  thought  aiul 
i ntcllectnal grasp." — V.'estmixster  Review.  *•  This  drama  is 
a  manifestation  of  high  drauuztie  poz^-er  en  the  part  of  the  gifted 
'iOriler,  and  oiiitled  to  our  zcirnust  admiratit.m,  as  a  loorthy  piece 
of -work. " — Sta?,-  DA  K  D. 

YU-PE-VA'S    LUTE.     A  Chiiicsc  Talc  iix  English  Verse.     E.\tra 

Ic.ip.  ^vo,     3j-.  6./. 

Westminster  Plays.  Lu.va5  Altcri  Wc.tmonasterienscs  Sive 
Proloj^i  el  Ei'ilu:^!  mi  Ea'  ulas  in  S"  Petri  Collegio  :  actus  ({ui  lix- 
.slal>anl  collecti  et  justa  tiuoad  licuit  annorum  serie  onhnali,  (juibus 
accedit  Declamationuni  <jux  vocar.tur  et  Lpij;ramniatum  Delectus. 
Curantil)us  J.  ^DIRE,  A.>.L,  IL  LuLi,  A.M.,  C.  U.  Scott,  U.D. 
Svo.  I2s.  6d. 
Ini-M. — Pars  Secunda,  1820  —  1664.  «^^^ibus  accedit  Epij^ramaiatum 
Delectus.     Svo.     155. 
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When  I  was  a  Little  Girl,    stories  for  children. 

By  the  Author  of  "St.  Olavc's."     Fourth  Edition.     Extra  fcap. 
8vo.     4J.  6</.     \Vith  Eight  Illustrations  by  L.  FroLICH. 

•*  At  the  head,  and  a  loiti^  way  ahead,  oj  all  books  for  i^irls,  we 
place  '  IVhen  I  was  a  Little  Girl.'  "— TiMiiS.  "  //  is  otu  of  the 
choicest  morsels  oJ  cldld-bioi^raphy  which  we  have  met  with" — 
Nonconformist. 

White.— KHVMES  BY  WALTl'R  WHITE.     8vo.     ^s.  6d. 

Whittier.— JOHN  GRi;L:\Li:AF  whittier's  poetical 

WORKS.     Complete  Edition,  with  Portrait  engraved   by  C.  II. 
Jeens.     iSma     4^.  6./. 

"  J/r.  ll'7n'itier  has  ail  the  smooth  melody  and  the  f'athos  of  the  author 
of  ^  I/iaiiVitha,''  'oith  a  .'irtater  nieety  of  description  and  a 
quainter  fancy.'" — Graihic. 

Wolf.— THE  LIFE  AND  HAIJITS  OF  WILD  ANIMALS. 
Twenty  lUu.str.Uions  by  JosKl'll  Wol.K,  engraved  by  J.  W.  and  E. 
WlIYMl'KR.  With  descriptive  Letter-press,  by  D.  tj.  Elliui', 
F. L.S.     Super  royal  4to,  cloth  extia,  gilt  edges.     2ij. 

This  is  the  last  scries  of'  drazoinrs  7vhieh  will  be  viadi  by  Mr.  IVolj, 
either  upon  -ooed  or  stone.  The  I'Ai.L  Mai, I-  Gazette  says: 
"  The  fierce,  untameable  side  of  brute  nature  has  r.cftfr  receiveii  a 
more  robust  and  --i^^orous  interpretation,  and  the  various  incidents 
in  'ohich  particular  character  is  sho'.on  are  set  forth  'oitfi  rare  dra- 
matic pozoer.  For  excellence  that  loill  endure,  7i'e  incline  to  place 
this  very  near  the  top  of  the  list  of  Christmas  boohs."  .Ind  the 
Art  JorRNAl-  obsenes,  ^^  yVafcly,  if'  ez'er,  har'c  7oe  s^en  animal 
///<■  more  /orciHy  and  it.uitijnily  depicted  than  in  this  really 
splendid  voliune.'^ 


WoUaston.— lA'RA  DEVONIEXSIS.     ByT.  V.  Wt)i.LAST0N, 
M.A.     Fcap.  Svo.     3^.  6d. 

**  It  is  theworh  of .:  man  of  refnusl  taste,  of  deep  reli:e,ious  scfUinient, 
a  tnte  artist,  and  a  good  Christian."— Q\\\^v.Qn  TiMKS. 
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Woolner.— MY  HEAUTIFUL  lady.  By  Thomas  Woolner. 
With  a  Vignette  by  Arthur  Hughes.  Thinl  Ivlition.  Fcap. 
8vo.     5j. 

"  //  is  clearly  the  product  oj  no  idle  hour,  but  a  hi;^hly-coTweiveii  and 
faithfully-executed  tusk,  self-imposed,  and  prompted  by  that  imvard 
yeartti)!}^  to  utter  i^rcat  thouj^hts,  and  a  -u.'calth  of  passionate  feeling, 
which  is  poetic  j^ettius.  ,Vo  man  can  read  this  poem  without  being 
struck  by  the  fitness  and  finish  of  tli^workmatiship,  so  to  speak,  as 
loell  as  by  the  chastened  and  unpretending^  loftiness  of  thought 
which  pervades  the 'whole." — (irj)liK. 

Words  from  the  Poets.  Selected  by  the  Editor  of  "  Rays 
of  Sunlight."    \Vith  a  Vignette  and  Frontispiece.    i8nio.  limp.,  \s. 

**  T/ie  selection  aims  at  popularity,  and  deserves  it.'^ — Guardian. 

Yonge  (C.  M.)— works  by  Chaki.ottk  M.  Yongk.  (See  also 
CAiAi.or.tJK  (jk  Wokks  in  History,  and  Educational 
Catalog  UK.) 

THE  UFAR  OF  REDCLYFFE.     Twentieth  Edition.     Wkh  Illus. 
trations.     Crown  Svo.     6s. 

HEARTSEASE.   Thirteenth  E^lition.    With  Illustrations.    Crown 
Svo.    6s. 


THE    DAISY    CHAIN. 
Crown  Svo.     6j. 


Twelfth   Edition.     With  Illustrations. 


THE   TRIAL:     MORE    LINKS   OF    THE    DAISY    CHAIN. 
Twelfth  Fxlition.     With  Illustrations.     Crown  Svo.     6s. 

DYNEVOR  TERRACE.     Sixth  Edition,     Crown  Svo.     6s. 

HOPES  AND  FEARS.     Fourth  Edition.     Crown  Svo.     6s. 

THE  YOUNG  STEPMOTHER.     Fifth  Edition.     Crown  Svo.  6s. 

CLEVER     W^OMAN    OF    THE    FAMILY.       Third     E<lition. 
Crown  Svo.     6j.  , 
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Yonge  (C.  M.) — eontinuid. 

TIIK    \.)0'<'\L    IN    THE    KAGLE'S    NEST, 
Crown  8vo.     6j. 


Fourth   Edition. 


"  We  think  the  author esi  of  '  The  Ilcir  of  Ri\kly(fe'  has  surpassed 
her  prr.ious  efforts  in  this  illuminated  chronicle  of  the  olden  tinte.''^ 
—  HklTISlI   (>rARTi:KI,Y. 

THE  CAGED  LION.  Illustrated.  Third  FCdition.  Crown  8vo.  6.f. 

"  Prettily  and  tenderly  written,  and  7vill  'with  younx' />eo/le  especially 
Ite  a  _i;;-reat/a-.ourite."—])Ml.Y  Nkws.  ''Everybody  should  read 
this." — I.ITKRARY  CmiKCHMAN. 

THE     CHAPLET   OF   PEARLS;     or,   THE   WHITE   AND 
BLACK  RI15AUM0NT.     Crown  8vo.    6j.      New  Edition. 

''Miss  Yonge  has  broui^ht  a  lofty  aim  as  -ioell  as  high  art  to  the  eon' 
struct  ion  of  a  story  -which  may  claim  a  place  among  the  best  efforts 
in  historical  romance.'" — MoKMNCi  Post.  "  The  plot,  in  truth, 
is  of  the  very  first  order  of  merit." — Si'KCTATOR.'  "  We  have 
seldom  read  a  more  charming  story. " — Guardian. 


1 


THE  PRINCE  AND  THE  PAGE. 

Illustrated.      iSmo,     2s.  6d, 


A  Tale  of  the  Last  Crusade. 


"  A  tale  which,  -we  are  sure,  -will  give  pleasure  to  many  others  besides 
the  young  people  for  -whom  it  is  specially  intended.  .  .  .  This 
extremely  prettily-told  story  does  not  require  the  gttarantec  afforded 
by  the  name  of  the  author  of  '  The  Heir  of  liedclyffe '  on  the  title- 
page  to  ensure  its  becoming  a  universal  fwouritt:" — DuiiLIN 
Evening  Maii,. 

THE  LANCES   OF  LYNWOOD.     New  Edition,  with  Coloured 
Illustrations.     iSmo.     4;.  6d. 

"  The  illustrations  are  zery  spirited  and  rich  in  colour,  and  the 
story  can  hardly  fail  to  charm  the  youth  fuhcader. "  — Man'CHESI  iJt 
Examiner. 


I'i 


THE  LITTLE  DUKE  :   RICHARD  THE  FEARLESS.     New 
Edition.     Illustrated.     i8nio.     2s.  6</. 
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Yonge  (C.  HI.)— continued. 

A  STOKEIIOL'SK  OF  STOKIKS.  First  ami  Sccoml  Scries. 
Glolic  Svo.     3.r.  6(/.  each. 

Contents  uv  Fiksr  Skkiks  :~IIistoiy  of  I'liilip  (Ju.irll— 
Goody  Twoshoes — Tlic  Governess — Jemim.a  rhicid — Tlie  reraiiilni- 
lations  of  a  Mouse— The  Villajje  School — Tlie  Little  Queen^ 
History  of  Little  Jack. 

"  Rlisi  Yotvj^e  luis  done  i^rcat  scti'icc  to  the  infantry  of  this  c^eneration 
by  puttin.^  these  ehi'en  stories  oj  sa;^e  siinflicity  within  their  reiuh," 
— liRiTibH  Quarterly  Review. 

Contents  ok  Second  Series: — F'amily  Stories — Elements  of 
Morality — A  Vuiile  for  a  Curious  Girl — lilossoms  of  Morality. 

A  BOOK  OF  (iOLDKN  DEEDS  OF  ALL  TIMES  AND  ALL 
COUNTRIES,  Gathered  and  Narrated  Anew.  New  Edition, 
with  Twenty  Illu.-<trati(jns  by  FkiM.icii.  Crown  8vo.  cloth  yilt.  Oj. 
(See  also  Golden  TuEASUKY  Series).     Cheap  Edition,     is, 

•'  IVe  h<iTe  seen  no  prettier  i^ijt-book  for  a  ion.^'tiine,  and  none  'i^'hieh^ 
both  for  its  cheapness  and  the  spirit  in  'which  it  has  been  compiled, 
is  more  desemin^  of  praise," — AtueNvEUM. 

LITTLE  LUCY'S  WONDERFUL  (ILOUE.  Pictured  by 
Frolich,  .and  narrated  by  Charlotte  M.  Vonue.  Second 
Edition.     Crown  4to.  cloth  gilt.     Cj. 

Miss  Yon^t^e's  wonderful  **  knack'"  (>/  instritcfrif  stvry-tcllivi^'  to 
children  is  well  kninon.  In  this  volume,  in  a  manniT  which 
cannot  but  prir^e  interestini:^  to  all  boys  and  girls,  she  Tnanaj;;es 
to  confe}'  a  wonderful  amount  of  information  concernint;  most  of 
the  countries  of  the  world  ;  in  this  she  is  considerably  aided  bv  the 
twenty-four  tellini^ pictures  of  Mr.  Frolich.  "*  Lucy's  Wonderful 
Globe '  is  capital,  and  will  ^ve  its  youthful  readers  more  idea  oJ 
foreic;n  countries  and  customs  than  any  number  of  books  of  ^i^eo^raphy 
or  travel." — GuAMllc. 

CAMEOS  FROM  ENGLISH  IIISTORV.  From  Rollo  to 
Edward  II.   Extra  fcap.  Svo.    5^.     Second  Edition,  enlar^'cd.    55. 

A  Second  Series.  THE  WARS  IN  FRANCE.  Extra  fcap. 
Svo.    5J. 
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Yonge  (C.  M.)—con/i»ti,;/. 

T/if  oiJi'i7TL':ir  /ms  not  iurn  to  chronicle  J'acts^  hut  to  fut  to^ithfr  a 
series  of  pictuvi's  of  persons  and  et'ents^  so  as  to  arrest  the  attention^ 
and  ,;,'/rv  some  indiriilnulity  and  distinctness  to  the  reeoileetion,  t^y 
i^nt/ierinx'  toi^etfier  details  at  the  most  memcrnh'e  moments.  'I'ht 
*•  Cameos"  are  intended'  as  a  hooh  for  you  u^e;  people  just  beyond  the 
elementary  histories  of  /^n^'land,  anil  able  to  enter  in  seme  deji^rtt 
into  the  real  spirit  of  erents,  and  ti<  he  struek  ■toith  characters  and 
scenes  preseu/cii  in  srme  rcliej.  **  Instead  of  dry  details,'^  says  the 
NoNcoNTORMlsT,  **  wc  have  liii/ii,' pictures,  faithful,  vivid,  and 
striliui^^''' 

V'i  AM)  n's;  OK,  Tlir.  OUKSTION  OF  ITTTINc;  II'ON. 
With  Illustrations  by  C  <  •.  Mt'KKAY.  Second  J'.iiilion,  (ilohc 
8vo.  cloth  yilt.     4*.  6./. 

"  One  of  her  most  snefcssful  little  pieces  ....  fust  -a'hat  a  narrative 
should  he,  each  incident  simply  and  naturally  related,  no  preach iii}^ 
or  moralizing,  ami  yet  the  moral  comiiti^  out  most  ptr,i'erfully,  and 
the  ivuole  story  not  too  lonx;  or  7oith  the  least  appearance  of  being 
spun  tW."— LiTI'.RAUV  Chukciimax. 

TIIK  I'lLT.ARS  OF  THE  IIOISF;  or,  UNDER  WODE, 
UNDl'.R  RODE.    Second  I/lition.    F'nur  vols,  crown  Svo.    2af. 

"  A  domestic  story  of  J'.n!;;lish  professional  life,  which  for  ru'ettness 
of  tone  and  absorbiii}^  interest  from  first  to  last  has  nii'cr  been 
ri7'allcd."—ST\'Sl^\K\i.  "  Miss  Yonj^'c  has  certainly  added  to 
Jwr  already  hi.^h  reputation  by  this  charmiir^  book,  '.I'hich,  althoui^h 
in  four  volumes,  is  not  a  sini^de  paj^e  too  Ion:,',  but  keeps  the  reader's 
attention  fxcd  to  the  end.  Indeed  7ve  are  only  sorry  there  is  not 
another  Tolume  to  come,  and  part  -.■•ilk  the  Vndenvood  family  wilh 
sincere  re^prt." — Cot;i;T  ClRCfl.AK. 


LADV    HESTER:    or,    URSULA'S    NARRATIVE.     Sccoivl 

Ktlition.     Crown  Svo.     ()s, 

"  We  shall  not  anticipate  /■'.  interest  by  epitomizin  ;  the  plot,  but  we 
shall  only  say  that  reiders  loill  find  in  it  all  the  gracefulness,  right 
feeling,  and  delicate  perception  ',ohich  they  have  been  long  accustomed 
to  look  for  in  Afiss  y'onge's  rorrtings." — GrARDIAN.- 
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UNiFORMf.Y  ]irinted  in  iSino.,  with  Vignette  Titles  by  Sir 
Noel  Patox,  T.  Wodi.Nr.k,  W.  HrvMAN  Hcnt,  J.  E. 
Mii.i.Ais,  AuTiiuu  IIu(;he.s,  .S:c.  I'ngravcd  on  Steel  by 
Jkens.  ]{(nin(l  in  extra  cloth,  4^,  Oif.  each  volume.  Also 
kept  in  nion^cco  and  calf  bindings. 

"  Mi'ssrs.  I\Ta(tui!hiii  ha-'t;  in  tluir  Golden  Trciimny  Stria,  csf<t'cialiy 
prinided  editions  of  standard  ivcrks,  volumes  of  selected  poetry,  and 
ori^nai  lOinf'ositions,  u'/iith  entitle  this  series  to  he  called  classical, 
A'ot'iiiii;  can  be  better  than  the  literary  execution,  nothing  more 
elei^ant  than  the  material  7oorh>nanship." —hRn\i>n  QUARltRI.Y 
Revikw. 

The   Golden    Treasury   of    the    Best    Songs   and 

LVRK  AI.  I'Ol.MS  IX  TIIK  KXr.I.TSil  LAXdUACJi;. 
Scl'ctcd  ami  aiTni)j;c(i,  wiili  Nolcs,  by  Fkancis  Turner 
Pai.grave. 

"  7'his  delii^htfttl  little  volume,  the  Golden  Treasury,  tvkich  contatns 
many  0/ the  best  ori^^nal  lyrical  ficees  and  son^s  in  our  lan<;7tait;e, 
p-ouped  'vith  care  and  skill,  so  as  to  illndrate  each  othiT  like  the 
pictures  in  a  -well-aitvn^i^ed i^i'Jlery.^' — QrAkTtKl.Y   Kkvikw. 

The    Children's    Garland   from    the   best    Poets. 

Soleclcil  and  air.in^ct;  l.y  ( 'dvkn  iky  1'ai  mork. 

"  It  includes  specimens  of  all  the  .;rtat  masters  ii:  t''e  art  0/  poetry, 
tele,  ted  with  (he  matured  jud^^menf  of  a  man  eoncentrated  on 
obtaining  insight  into  the  feelings  and  tastes  of  childhood,  and 
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dfsirous  to  atf.iken  its  fittat  impulsa,  to  culiiiati'  Ui  keenest  s(Hsi' 
Mitu\f."~M(yR:iiKC.  I'osr. 

The  Book  of  Praise.     From  the  Ik\st  Kn.^lish  Hymn  Writers. 

Selected  and  rtrranjied  by  Sir  RuUNDELL  PALMER.     A  Xrw  and 

Enlarj^eJ  EtlUicn. 

'*  All  pniiotis  (i>mpiLjtions  of  thb  kind  must  nr.JcniKhly  AVr  the 
present  :^ve  place  to  the  Hook  of  Praise,  .  .  .  The  s.'hrtion  has 
bci  n  made  thioti:;hout  'with  ^citnd  jud^^meiit  and  critual  taste.  The 
fains  involved  in  this  compilatlui  mti':t  have  been  inivunse,  em- 
hracinj^,  as  it  does,  every  writer  of  not:  in  this  special  province  of 
lin{^lish  litctatiire,  and  ran^iii.^  oT'cr  the  most  -widely  diieri,'ent 
tracks  of  relinom  thoui^ht,''' — SATURnw  RliVlEW. 

The  Fairy  Book  ;  tlie  llest  I'opulur  i  airy  stories.     Sdoctcd  and 
rendered  .intwhy  the  Author  of  "John  Halifax,  C'rENTT.KMAN." 

" //  deli^hlfnl  selection,  in  a  ilclii^htfnl  external  form  ;  full  of  the 
physical  splendour  and  ',\i>t  opulence  of  proper  /any  talcs.'" — 
St'KCTAT'iK. 

The  Ballad  Book,     a  Selection  of  the  Choicest  Hritish  IJallads. 
JMited  by  \\  I  I.I. I  AM  Ai.i.l.NC.UAM. 

• '  I/is  taste  as  a  jui/^c  of  old  poetry  -will  he  Pound,  hy  all  acquainted  7i'ith 
the  1  arious  readin^^s  of  old  I'.nf^li  h  hallads,  true  enout^h  to  justify 
hi'  undeilakiug  so  critical  a  /rtr/',"— Saturday  Keview, 

The  Jest  Book.    'Iho  Clioicost  Anecdotes  and  Sayings.     Selected 
and  arranf^ed  by  Mark  Lemon. 

"  The  fullest  and  best  jest  hook  that  has  yet  appeared,^' — SATURDAY 
Review. 

Bacon's  Essays  and  Colours  of  Good  and  Evil. 

With  Notes  and  Glo.^sarial  Index.     Ily  W.  .\i  di-.  Wkk.hi,  M.A, 

"  The  beautiful  little  edition  of  Ihxcon^s  Kssays,  ncrw  before  $ts,  does 
crcutt  to  (lie  taste  and  selwiarship  of  Mr.  Aldis  lt'ri.;ht.  .  ,  ,  It 
pu!i  the  nader  in  possession  of  all  the  essential  literary  facts  and 
chronolo'^y  necessary  for  readiny,  the  T.ssays  in  connection  with 
FaeoiCslife  and  tunes." — SrKri  atuR.  *^  J-ly  far  the  most  cemplete 
04  well  ns  the  most  elegant  edition  we  possess," — Westminster 
Review. 
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The  Pilgrim's  Progress  from  this  Worlfl  to  ihat  which  is  to 

come.      llyJiJliN  IJu.WAN, 

'  •  A  bi-auti/itl  athi  scholarly  n-priiit."  — Sl'KCTATOR. 

The    Sunday    Bock    of    Poetry   for    the    Young. 

Selected  and  arranged  liy  ('.  V.  Aikxanimcr. 

"  A  wll-aehdcd  volume  of  Sacred  /'.v/ri-."— SrKCTAToR. 

A  Book  of  Golden  Deeds  of  \\\  'rimes  and  All  Countries. 
Onthered  and  narrated  anew,  i'.y  tlie  Author  of  "'I'liK  TIkir  of 
Redci.yffk." 

".  .  .  7'  :he  youtr^,  for  ',i<hom  it  is  fsf>ccially  intended,  as  .i  most 
intfrestini^  collection  of  thrillin-^ tales  •cell  told ;  and  to  their  elders, 
a:  a  useful  handl-ooh  cf  reference,  and  a  fleasant  one  to  take  up 
-when  their  'a'isli  is  to  -while  away  a  Ti'iv/n-  half  hour.  We  ha-^'e 
seen  no  prettier  }^ifi-look  for  a  lon^  time."—  ArilKN.r.l'Nt. 

The  Poetical  Works  of  Robert  Burns.    i:dited,  with 

]5io;jr.iphical    Memoir,    Notes,    and    (liossary,    l.y    Al.ENANDKR 
Smith.    Two  Vols. 

"  Feyond  all  question  this  is  the  most  heautifnl  edition  of  Burns 
r<ff>tt/.''— Ki>iNHUK(;n  I>am.v  Kiaii.w. 

The  Adventurer,  of  Fvobinson  Crusoe,  jditcd  irom 
the  Original  l-'.dition  hy  J.  \V.  Ci.ark,  M..\.,  Fellow  of  Trinity 
College,  Can.l)ri(l}:;e. 

•'  M'ntilated  and  modified  editions  cf  this  F.n^i^lish  classic  are  so  much 
the  rule,  that  a  cheap  and  pretty  copy  of  it,  rii^dly  cx'-.ct  to  the 
ori^nal,  will  he  a  prize  t,     •hitty  l>ooi''luyers." — KXAMINER. 

The  Republic  of  Plato.  Transt.ait.d  into  F.Nr.i.isir,  with 
Notisliy.T.  LI.  Davits,  M.A.  and  !>.  J.  Va'-;;iian-,  M.A. 

*'  A  dainty  a'ld  cheap  'itt.'e  editionf — EXANMNIR. 

The  Song  Book.  Wor<Is  nnd  Tunes  from  tlic  best  Toetf"  and 
Musicians.  Selected  and  arranj^ed  liyjoii.v  lIui.l.AlT,  Trofcssor 
of  Vi>cal  Music  in  Kin;;'!!  Collc;,'e,  London. 
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"  .•/  thoiie  colltction  oj  the  slerliiii;  soth^s  oj  l.» inland,  Sioliin,i,  aftd 
IrcUmd,  uuth  the  musk  of  each  /^rejixai  to  the  H'onis.  //t,'  mnik 
true  7''hohso>ne  //etisuie  such  a  hoo/:  can  i/ill/i^e,  and  t.-;//  aijfuse, 
7oe  trust  throu:^h  many  thousniid /<iutt/ics.'"—  I'AAMIMR. 

La    Lyre    Francaise.     Scloctcd  and  nrran{,'.(l.  with   Notes,  by 
<ir.srA\i:  .Mvi-hn,  Ireiicli  .Master  in  Flanow  Scliool. 
.7  .s,I,rtii'U  <7  the  /hst  French  sou^s  a>id  lyrical  ficccs. 

Tom   'brown's  School  Days,     v.s  an  om  i;.'V. 

".7  perfect  i^ein  of  a  /••i<i:  The  I'cf  and  most  healthy  t'ook  afout 
boys  Jor  l>oys  that  ccr  7V'is  -writtcfi."'  -  \\.\Xs\v..\\\  u  TlMIvS. 

A   Book   of   '^A/orthieS.     (iailu-ivl  from  tin-  Old  Histories  and 
writtui  ni.ew  \>\  llu-  Autliur  of   "   i  iii;   lIiiK  m    Ki  nci.virK," 
With  Ni^nt'tto. 
^^  An  adntirable  addition  to  an  admirable  series."     Wi:sT.MINSTKR 

P.i-.\  IKW. 

A  Book  oi  Golden  Thoughts.      i;y  iiinky  Attui.i.i., 

I\ni;,'lit  of  the  » >rdtr  of  llic  ()a'<  Ciowii. 
^^  Mr.  Att-ii'cll  has  produced  a  book  of  rare  lalue  .     .     .     .   Happily  it 
is  small  enough  to  be  carried  about  in  the  pocket,  and  of  such  a  com- 
panion it  -u'ould  be  difficult  to  'i'cary.''     I'M. I.  Mai.i.  ("lA/l/n'K. 

Guesses  at  Truth,    r.y  Tw..  iiumhikks.    New  I'.diiinn. 

The    Cavalier    and    his    Lady.      Selections  from  the  Works 
of  tlic  Kirsl   DuIno  and   Duchess  of  Xowcastle.       With  an  Intm- 
tliictory  I'.ssay  hy  KliWAUi)  Jinkins,  Aiiiltoruf  "Cinx's  Haliy." 
&c.      l8nio.      J[s,  (\il. 
' ' .-/  char  mi  It::;  little  volume. "     S  i  \  m  >  \  i;  i  •. 

Theologia  Germanica. —  IraM^hUed  fn.m  the  Cerman,  l.y 
SisANNA  WiNKWdKTii.  Willi  a  I'reface  hv  the  Kkv.  ( "it Ak I  lis 
KlM'-sil  V,  and  a  letter  to  the  'I'lanslator  from  the  Chevalier 
Ihinsen. 

Milton's  Poetical  Works.  —  i;dited,  with  Notes,  i<le.,  hy 
pROI'i'.ssoR  Masson.     Tw(^  vols.      iSmo.     gj.  [Shortly. 
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MACMILLAN'S 
GLOBE     LIBRARY. 

Beautifully  printed  on  toned  faper  and  hotind  in  clof/t  extra,  ^ift 
ed.;fs,  price  d^.  fid,  each  ;  in  cloth  plain,  y.  6d.  Also  kept  tn  a 
variety  oj  calf  and  morocco  I'indini^s  at  violcrate  prices. 

Books,  Wordsworth  says,  are 

"the  spirit  hroatlied 
I5y  (kail  men  to  t'lcir  kind  ;  " 

and  the  aim  of  the  pubh'shcrs  of  the  (llobe  Library  has 
been  to  make  it  i)Os.>,!'<le  for  tlie  universal  kin  of  l*",nglish- 
speaking  men  to  hold  communion  with  the  loftiest  "spirits 
of  the  mighty  dead  ;"  to  put  within  the  reach  of  all  classes 
complete  and  accurate  editions,  carefully  and  clearly  printed 
upon  the  best  paper,  in  a  convenient  form,  at  a  moderate 
price,  of  the  works  of  the  m Asri.RMiNDs  or  English 
fyiTKKATURE,  and  occasionally  of  foreign  liicralnre  in  an 
attractive  English  dress. 

The  Editors,  by  tlu  ir  scholarship  and  special  study  of 
their  authors,  are  comjietent  to  afford  every  assistance  to 
readers  of  all  kinds  :  this  assislatice  is  rendered  by  original 
biographies,  glossaries  of  tmu.^ual  or  obsolete  wortls,  and 
critical  anil  explanatory  notes. 

The  publishers  hope,  therefore,  thai  tliese  (llobe  Editions 
may  prove  worthy  of  acceptance  by  all  clr.sscs  wherever  the 
English  Language  is  spoken,  and  by  their  universal  circula- 
tion justify  their  distinctive  epithet  ;  while  at  the  same  time 
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they  si)read  and  nourish  a  common  sympathy  with  nature's 
most  "finely  touched"  spirits,  and  thus  help  a  little  to 
"make  the  whole  world  kin." 

Th  S.vr;  Kii.vY  Ri:vii  w  j.n'j;  "  The  Gloli  Editions  are  admirable 
for  tluir  schoiurly  editing,  tlidr  typo^^raphical  r.Xii Hence,  thetr  com' 
/cndioiis  form,  and  their  chci.i/'ness"  The  Ukri  isii  (Juartkri.y 
Rkvii:w  siiys  '  ^^ In  eomfciidiousuess,  eiei^nince,  and  schoiarlitiess, 
the  Globe  RdilioHs  0/  Messrs.  Macmillan  sur/ass  any  fofHlar  series 
of  our  classics  hitherto  ,^'/r<7/  to  the  puhlic.  As  near  an  approach 
to  miniature  ferj'cct ion  as  has  ir  cr  twii  niadcy 

Shakespeare's    Complete    Works,     iviitwi  by  w,  g. 

Ci.AUK,  M.A.,  and  W.  Ai.iMS  WkilIII,  M.  A.,  nf  Trinity  CoIle^;e, 
Cambrid^'e,  I'.flitor-.  ui  tlic  "  Canibridjje  Shakespeare."  With 
Glossary.     \i\).  1,075. 

This  edition  aims  at  prcsentiti:^  a  perfectly  reliable  text  of  the  complete 
works  of  "  the  foremost  man  in  all  litcrattire.'"'  The  text  is  essen- 
tially the  same  as  that  of  the  ^'Caml>ri:\'e  .Shakespeare. "  Appended 
If  a  Glossary  containing  the  meaning  of  er-ery  word  in  the  text  rvhich 
is  either  oh  oleic  or  is  used  in  an  a,>tii/uated  or  unusual  sense. 
This,  combined  toith  the  mcthoil  used  to  Indicate  corrupted  readings, 
series  to  a  great  extent  the  purpose  oj  not  f.  7'//('  .\  rUKN.tUM  says 
this  edition  is  ** a  mar:cl  of  beauty,  cheapness,  and  compactness. 
.  .  .  Tor  the  busy  man,  abore  all  for  Aie  roorhing  student,  this  is 
the  best  of  all  existing  Sh  ■'.espeares."  And  the  V.\u.  Mai.1, 
(lAZKTTK  obserrrs :  *^  To  hare  produced  th  complete  7vorhs  if 
the  loorld's  greatest  poet  in  such  a  form,  an,.'  -it  a  price  within  the 
reach  of  e-^'cry  one.  is  oj  itself  almost  sufficiemt  to  "Jve  the  publishers 
a  claim  to  be  co)t.ddered pni'lic  benefactors." 

Spenser's  Complete  Works.     i:diii'd  from  the  Oni.Miuii 

Kditions  ami  .M.um^Lripts,  l.y  K.  MoKKis,  sviili  a  .Nlcmoir  by  j 
W.  IIai.i;s,  M.A  Willi  Glossary,  pp.  Iv.,  736. 
'The  text  of  the  poems  kas  been  reptinted  fiom  the  earlir  '.  kmnvn 
editions,  < •ui /ally  collated  loitk  subsci/uent  .'pu-s,  m.  :  ofiohich  u<af 
published  in  the  poet's  lifetime.  Spenser's  only  prose  work,  his 
sagacious  and  interesting  *'  /  'itiv  of  the  State  of  /reland^"  has  been 
re-edited  from  three  manuscripts  belonging  to  the  Britidt  Museum. 
A  complete  Glossary  and  a  list  of  all  the  '•■■   '  ■-*  rtant  various 
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rradin^^s  sftix  to  a  /<ii\i;if  t-.Ktfiil  the  purpose  of  no/es  fji/Uiftatory 
and  I !  it'll  ill.  All  ixluiK  stive  i^'eiienil  liuiex  uuJ  a  useful  "  ludex 
vf  first  lities^^  preeede  the  poems  ;  ami  in  mi  .Ippeudix  are  }^i-ien 
Spenser's  Letters  to  (Jtibriel  Ilnn'ey.  ' '  H'cit/iv — <tud  hii^her  praise 
it  needs  not — of  the  beautijul  '  iUohe  Series.^  7 he  xcork  is  edited 
xoith  all  the  eare  so  noNe  n  poet  deserves.^'' — 1  )All.Y  Xi:\v.s, 

Sir  Walter  Scott's  Poetical  Works.     K.iitel  «ith  a 

IJiof^iapliica!  amlCrilical  Memoir  \)\  I  i; am  is  I'l  knkr  I'amiravk, 

and  coijiints  \olcs.     pp.  .\liii.,  559. 

•*  Seott,"  siiys  Heine,  "  //.'  his  .Trrr  book,  <^laddeus,  trattquillizes,  and 
streiia^theus  my  heart.''  'I'ltis  edilioii  ecntaiiis  thercho/e  of  Seotfs 
poeiieal  -vorks,  7<.'ith  the  e.\eeptiou  of  one  or  t:oo  short  poems.  II  'hile 
Most  of  Seott's  (>7en  mtes  ha're  been  retained,  others  have  been  added 
explainiive;  many  historieal  and  topo.^raphieal  allusions  :  and  ori- 
ginal introduetions  freni  tl:e  pen  of  a  i^enthman  familiar  with 
Set>!eh  literiitnre  and  seeitery,  tantainini^  niueh  intereitin.^  in/or- 
million,  antit/iiiii  ian,  hi.worieiil,  and  bio^i^rapi'iieal,  are  prefixed  to 
the  prineipal  poems,  "lleean  almost  sympathise  'with  a  middle- 
a^ed  f^rnmbler,  who,  after  reading;  Mr.  I''il.p-a7es  memoir  and  in- 
troduetion,  should  e.velaim — '  Why  was  there  not  sueh  an  edition  of 
Seott  -.r'liii  I  xoas  a  sehoo.'boy ?'  "-A]l .\v.\>l\r;. 

Complete   Works  of  Robert   Burns. — Tin:  roKM.s, 

.SONl.iS,  AM)  l.I.iri.RS,  iciitiil  Irum  tlic  best  I'tinUd  and 
Manuscript  AutliDiitit-i,  wiiii  (ll().s>.irial  Index,  Notes,  and  a 
BiDj^rapliical    Mrniwii    by    .\Ii\aM)1.k    ."^miiiI.     jip.    ixii.,  636. 

Gums' s  poems  and  sonj^s  need  not  eireulate  exelusively  amoni;  Sioteh- 
men,  but  shi'uld  be  read  by  all  :olio  '.oish  to  L-iuko  the  multi- 
tudinous eapai'ilities  of  the  Seotih  lani^uaj^e,  and  ivho  ha: .  the 
capaeity  of  appreeiatin^;  the  e.vi/uisite  expression  of  all  kinds  of 
human  f'eHni^  rieh  paiv/cy  humour,  keen  wi.',  witherim^  sattre, 
gfmuiiu  pathos,  pure  p<tssionate  Une.  The  exhaustiiv  ^lossm  ial 
imttex  and  the  eoj'ioMS  notes  will  "lake  all  the  puielv  Seoteh  poems 
intelli'fihlf  es>en  to  an  i-'.Mi;lishm.,n.  lui,n.\s  letters  must  be  read 
by  all  wltJ  tfytre  fuily  to  appreeiate  the  poet's  eharaeter,  to  see  it 
on  all  its  many  sides.  Explanatory  notes  are  prejixeii  to  most 
of  tlteae  letters,  and  ft ur it's  fournals  kept  a'urin^'  his  Horder 
and  llighlaH  I  7'oiirs,  mre  appended.  Folhnvinj^  the  prefixed 
hio;iafhs  In  tht  rdiu-t.  is  a  Chronolo^ieal  Table  of  /•'/<» /ft'r  lift 
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attil  \Vo>k<;.  "  A.lniirahU  in  ofl  rfs/>,vts:'—9,yvrT\VK'>}f..  "  Thf 
cJiMpcst,  Ihf  iiiy>.\t  frrjWl,  and  the  ni,'st  iiiti'irf/in-^  t-iiiu'oH  Tv/nV/i  has 
fver litcit  f'uoits/idi" — Iha.i.'s  Mi>.si:m;ku. 

Robinson  Crusoe,     iviud  after  iiic  Oii-inal  l.duion-,  witli  a 

l!iii;4riii)liical  IiUn>;luction  by  II1.NKY  KiNUsi.i.v.     pp.  xxxi.,  (k)7. 

0/  this  iiuitihlcss  truth-like  story,  it  is  sniric/y  />ossi/>/r  to  fin,/  an 
unaln-id^^t'd  fdition.  This  edition  may  be  relied  upon  as  lontainim; 
the  "whole  of  *" /'i'/'inson  Crusoe"  as  it  eaine  front  the  pen  of  its 
author,  'ioithout  mutilation,  and  ',oith  all  peeuliarities  reli^^ii'u.dy 
f  reserved.  These  points,  eombineil  toi^h  its  hand.sonie  paper,  larj^e 
elear  type,  and  moderate  priee,  oui^ht  to  render  this  yar  excellence 
the  *'(/7<'/'i;"  the  t'ui-rersal ttiition  of  Jhfvs /iiseinatin^  uarrafi:e. 
" //  n/iht  e.xeellrnt  and  in  rrery  ;oay  de\iral>ie  edition."  (.'oi  K  I" 
C'lKii  i.AU.  **  Maemillan's  *  0'M>e'  Koliimon  Crusoe  is  a  look  to 
hire  and  to  heep.'' — MuKMNC.  Siak. 

Goldsmith's     Miscellaneous     Works.     i.,iitoi,    with 

l>iii^^rapiiii.,il    liiiroiiiulinn,    hy    I'loli-s-..!!-   M asson.     pp.  Ix.,  695. 

This  volume  eoniprelieuds  the  'diole  0/  the  prose  and  poetieal  'a'orks 
of  this  most  i^cnial  oj  p.n^^lish  auliiois,  those  only  I'eiu;^  exelnded 
lohieh  are  mere  eom'i'ations.  They  are  all  aeeurately  reprinted 
from  the  most  reliahle  editions.  'J'he  faithfulness,  fulness,  and  lite- 
rary merit  of  the  hio'^raphy  are  suffieiently  attested  ly  the  name  of 
its  author,  J'rojessor  Masson,  Jt  eentalns  many  intere.^tin.;  anee- 
dotes  ii'hiih  7oill  j^i;r  the  reader  an  iu.d-'it  into  Goldsmith's 
charaeter,  and  many  s^raphie  pictures  0/  the  literary  life  of' London 
durtn-:;  the  middle  oj  last  eentury.  **Sueh  an  admirable  eompen- 
dium  of  tht  laets  of  lioldsmith's  lif,  and  so  careful  and  minute  a 
delineation  of  the  mi\ea'  traits  oJ  his  peculiar  character  as  to  lie 
a  t'vty  model  of  ti  liieraty  l>u>:;raphy  in  //V//<*."— Sctu^MAN. 

Po{)e's   Poetical  Works.     K.lii..-d,  with  N..iis  ami  Intro. 

vlui  ici y  Mi  ni.-ii,  l.y  Al'xi.i  111  ^   Wim.IAM    \Vai;i»,  M.A.,    I'ellnw 

ol    ^1.    l'k.lcr'>.  l"(>l!oj;o,   ( ':unl)iiii;;c,   anti    I'mfosoi   nl    lli»li>iy  in 

Ovens  r()IIe};e,  .M;;nclK>lii.     p,>.  hi.,  5uS. 

7)4i»  editii'M  ,omtuins  all  J\>p<e's  poevr^,  translations,  and  adaptations, 
•  A/i  MiTt'  superseded  Homeric  tran  hitions  alone  hein^  omitted. 
The  text,  earefullv  rented,  is  taken  jrotn  the  best  editions  ;  /opes 
oum  usf  of  capital  let.'ers  and  upestrophiiM  syllables,  fte^juentl) 
f        irv  $9 0m  nndet  t.iiding  \i  his  m<aHinx,  heis  bee*t  prtseiveii ; 
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"vhile  his  uuter(<iin  spdlin^  and  his  /ri;/uent!y  /^crplcxiiii;  inter' 
f'ttiiitHiUion  have  I'tcu  JM.iii.ii'iisIv  aiiuiuicd.  Afiuiniiint  uo'es  are 
added,  inclitdiiti,'  J'li/e's  tru.-H,  the  test  of  those  of  pycznous  cdilors, 
and  many  -lOhiih  are  the  result  of  the  study  and  research  oj  the 
present  editor.  The  inlroJuetory  Memoir  'will  Iw  found  to  shed 
eonsideni/i/e  lii^ht  on  the  fvlitieal,  social,  and  literary  lije  of  the 
/<<riod  in  which  Pope  filled  sy  larj^e  a  space.  The  LlTKRARY 
ClllJKClIMAN  remarks:  '■''The  editor's  imin  notes  and  intra- 
dnetory  memoir  are  excellent,  the  memoir  alone  'tvonld  be  cheap  and 
loeH  'a'orth  I'liyin'^  at  the  price  oj  the  whole  -olume'^ 

Dryden's     Poetical     Works.     i;<iiiccl,    with   a   Memoir, 

Rovisetl  Text,  and  Notes  ^'  '^ ■  "•  <-'liKisTlK,  .M.A.,  of  Tiinity 

College,  Camhriili^e.  pp.  Ixxxvii.,  662. 
A  study  of  lhyden''s  'oorks  is  ahsolutrly  necessary  to  anyone  who 
wishes  to  understand  thorouj-hly,  not  only  the  literature,  but  also 
the  political  and  reli,^ious  history  of  the  n'entful  period  when  he 
tivcil  and  rci'^ned  as  literary  dulalor.  In  this  edition  of  his  works^ 
which  comprises  several  specimens  of  his  li^^orous  prose,  the  text  has 
been  thorou^i^hly  corrected  and  purijied  front  many  misprints  and 
small  chau'^es  often  materially  affecting  the  sense,  which  had  been 
alLnved  to  slip  in  by  prr-ious  editors.  The  old  spelling  has  been 
retained  where  it  is  net  altogether  strange  or  repulsizr.  J>esides  an 
exhaustive  Glossary,  there  are  copious  A'otes,  critical,  historical,  bio- 
graphical, and  explanatory :  and  the  bioi;raphy  contains  the  results 
of  considerable  original  research,  "which  has  senrd  to  shed  lii^ht  on 
Si'7'eral  hitherto  obscure  circumstances  connected  with  the  life  and 
parentage  of  the  poet.  "  An  admirable  edition,  the  result  of  great 
research  and  of  a  careful  rnision  of  the  text.  'The  memoir  prefixed 
contains,  within  less  than  ninety  pages,  as  much  sound  criticism 
and  as  comprehensive  a  biography  as  the  student  of  Dryden  need 
</,«Vc."— I'Ai.i.  Mali,  GAztiTE. 

Cowper's    Poetical    Works.      i:,iitc<i.   with   Notes  and 

I!i<ii,'iai)liical    liilioductiun,     by    Wui.iAM     I'.KMIAM,    Vicar    of 

Addinqtttn  and   I'i;)fe.sM>r  of  M-Alcrn   Ilistmy  in  Queen's  Collej^e, 

Liiiidun.      pp.  Iwiii.,  536. 

'Jhis  ~,'olume  contains,  arran-ed  under  seven  heads,  the  'whole  oJ 
C(K('per''s  07on poems,  including  saeral  nr.er  before  pnl'lished,  and 
all  his  translations  e.rcept  that  of  Homers  '*  Iliad."  The  text  is 
taken  fri'm  the  original  editions,  and  Ci<'wper's  own  tiotcs  are  given 
at  the  foot  of  the  fage,  tchilc  many  explanatory  notes  by  the  editor 
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himself  art  aplemied  to  (he  7<o/u>iie.  In  the  7rry  full  Munoir  it 
will  be  fouuil  thiit  much  ttr,v  li.,ht  /uis  heen  thri^rn  on  some  of 
the  most  dili'uult  /'(tssa^es  of  d^iV/'ei-'s  spiritUiiUy  chiiiiiereii  life. 
'■'■Mr,  lu-uhiiiii's  clitiott  of  Ci>7v/-er  is  otie  of  pormaucut  'rnlue. 
Ilie  bio:^aphica!  inlro.iHctiou  is  exctlleut,  full  of  iuformation, 
siui:;-ul,nlv  urit  a)ul  reailahle  aihl  tnodcst -  iudccii  too  iiioil.sl  in 
its  commcuts.  'Jlw  notes  are  ooiuise  and  accurate,  and  the  editor 
has  been  able  to  disciK'cr  and  introduce  some  hitherto  un/rinted 
matter.     Altoi:;ethcr  the  book  is  a  veiy  excellent  one." — SATURDAY 

Rl.VIKW. 

Morte  d'Arihur. — sir  iiiomas  MAi.okv's  luiOK   of 

Kl.\(i  AKIIIIK  AM)  OF  lliS  .NOlil-i:  K.\  K  ll  II  S  OF 
TIIK  KOUM)  TAliLK.  TIr-  original  Ivlili.-n  of  C'/>\  ion, 
revi.c'I  for  Modern  Use.  Willi  an  Inlroduclion  by  Sir  liDWAKl) 
SruAciiKY,  iJart.     y\\.  xxxvii.,  509. 

This  '.ohime  contains  the  cream  0/  the  L\'enils  of  clmwlry  "U'hieh 
ha'i'e  Leathered  round  the  shadinoy  Kin;^  Arthur  and  his  A'ni.;hts 
of  the  ]\ound  'J'a>''le.  7ennyson  has  draion  lari^ely  on  them  in  his 
cycle  of  Arthurian  Lhlls.  '/'he  lan;puij^e  is  sin/pie  and  i/uaint  as 
that  of  the  J>ible,and  the  many  stories  of  kni^^htly  adT'iUlure  oj 
ii'hich  the  book  is  made  up,  arefascinalini^as  those  of  the  '■'Arabian 
Alt;;hts."  The  p-eat  moral  of  the  book  is  to  "do  ajter  thcf^ood,  and 
lea;e  the  eril."  'J here  li'as  a  -.oant  of  an  edition  of  the  -H'ork  at  a 
moderate  price,  suitable  for  ordinary  readers,  and  especially  for 
boys:  such  an  edition  the  present  professes  to  be.  'J'he  Introduction 
contains  an  account  of  the  Orit^in  anil  Matter  of  the  book,  the  Text 
and  its  sneral  Tditions,  and  an  Essav  on  Cliiiahy,  tracim:^  its 
history  from  its  orii^in  to  its  decay.  A'otes  are  appeuited,  and  a 
Glossary  of  such  loords  as  re<juire  explanation.  "It  is  with  perfect 
confidence  that  -,oc  recomineitil  this  edition  of  the  oil  romance  to  e^'ery 
class  of  readers."  —  I'.M.i,  Mam,  (iAZKl  TK. 

The  Works  of  Virgil.  Rendered  into  V.\vf[U\\  Prose,  wilh 
Introdnctions,  \oles,  Running;  Analysis,  and  ai\  Imlex.  I'.y  Jamks 
LoNSDAi.K,  M.A.,  laic  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Ralliol  (Jollejje, 
Oxfoid,  and  Classical  Professor  in  King's  t.'olk'Lje,  London  ;  and 
Samiki,  Li'.k,  M.A.,  Latin  Lecturer  at  Inivcrsity  College, 
Lontlon.     pp.  2.SS. 

The  publishers  belin-e  that  an  accurate  an  I  readable  translation  of  all 
the  roorks  of  Mr-^il  is  perfectly  in  aecordaur,  with  the  object  of  the 
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"  lUohf  Library.'^  .i  xfiO />rosf4ivuslufioii /las  therfforebfen  mna'r 
by  h(>it  com  f'ft flit  sr/ii</ars\,  tc/v  ////rr  reiulrii;!  Ilw  oii:^''iiiiif  fa  i Hi  fully 
into  simtlf  lUhlc-Eii^^lixh,  williout  funipiirtni' ;  and  at  t/ic  .uiw' 
Hnif  nitlfaroinril  to  tnaiiitain  as  far  at  /•assiblt'  the  rhvthm  ana' 
via/cstif  Jhi-v  of  I /if  orh;iiial.  (hi  lliit  laltcr  foiiit  the  1)AII.V 
TlmckaI'M  .w/r.r,  "  'I hi'  cihii'a;;'iir  to  //v.wvrr  /;/  soiiii'  ilci^nr  a 
rliylhni  in  ihf  piosf  ittitlciiii;^  />•  aliiio  t  iiroriablv  sunt  as  fill  and 
plcasin;^  hi  it's  rlfrt ;''  and  tli,'  Kdcca  1  kiN.m,  'I'lMls,  that  it 
"  tnay  l>f  readily  rironinundid  as  a  inidil  for  yount^  students  for 
rendering- thf  foft  into  /■'.ir^iisli,"  7'lic  lieneml  Introduition  loill 
be  fonuil  lull  of  infereslinx  information  as  to  the  life  of  J  i'xil,  the 
history  of  ofinion  Ciii.ernin;  his  7oritin^\f,  the  notions  entertained 
of  him  a'urin:^'-  the  Middle  ,  I'.^vv,  editions  of  his  -a-orhs,  his  influent  e 
on  modern  foets  anil  on  eiueation.  To  each  of  his  T'orks  is  prefuxed 
a  eritieal  and  explanatory  introduetion,  and  important  aid  is 
afforded  to  the  thoroui^h  eomprehension  of  each  production  by  the 
rnnniniT  Analysis.  .-I  fpeinlcd  is  an  Index  of  all  the  proper  names 
aihi  the  most  important  subjects  occnrriiii^  throiii^hi>ut  the  poems 
and  ialrodii,  lions.  "  .  /  more  complete  edition  of  I'ir^'l  in  I\ni^listi 
it  is  scarcely  possible  to  conceive  than  the  scholarly  •cork  before  us." 
-  Ci  .'111-. 

The  Works  of  Horace.     Kcudinol  into  i'.in;ii-,ii  rn>M.',  wiih 

IntrodiR'tioiis,  Ruiiniui;   Aimly-is,    N'oti's,   and    Index.       llyJuiIN 
I.oNSDAi  I-,    M.A.,  andSwiril.   I,KI-.,   M.A. 

This  version  of  Horace  is  a  literal  reiidcrini:;  of  the  original,  the 
iitindators  har'i/n;  kept  in  rvVr.'  the  same  objects  as  they  had  bef'oie 
them  in  their  edition  of  I'/rj^il  in  ^' Globe  Series."  .-is  in  the  case 
«'/  l''>X'b,  the  on\'-inal  has  been  faithfully  rendered  into  simple 
Juii^lish,  "i'ithout  paraphrase ;  and  at  the  same  time  the  trans- 
lators hare  endeavoured  to  maintain  as  Jar  as  possible  the  rhythm 
and  /lo-;o  of  the  ori:^inal.  'The  i^eneral  and  particular  fntrodiic- 
ticns  and  the  Xoles  loill  af/crd  the  ordinary  Kngluh  reader  all 
needful  information  as  to  Horace  and  his  time,  and  the  allusions 
in  his  ti'orks.  The  SiANDAUD  si.cs,  "  To  classical  and  non- 
classical  readers  it  "ioill  be  iin'al liable  as  a  fiithfiil  interpretation  of 
the  mind  and  meaniir:;  of  the  poet,  enriched  as  it  is  with  notes  and 
dissertations  of  the  hi'^hest  7'afiie  in  the  ■auiy  of  criticis'n,  illus- 
tration, anil  explanation." 
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